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[PeR1Iop ENDED Dec, 20, .1917] 


SUMMARY FOR THE MONTH 


HE month ended Dec. 20, 1917, the 
forty-first of the war, brought some 
unfavorable developments for the Allies 
and some encouragement to the Central 
Powers. The event fraught with most 
serious consequences was Russia’s de- 
sertion of the Allies through the act of 
the de facto Bolshevist Government and 
the opening of pourparlers with the Ger- 
mans for a separate peace. An ar- 
mistice from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, to continue four weeks, was agreed 
to on Dec. 17. The agreement contains 
a clause that “ Neither is to make op- 
erative any transfer of units from the 
Baltic-Black Sea front until Jan. 14, 1918, 
excepting those begun before the agree- 
ment was signed,” but the Germans and 
Austrians had previously begun the 
transfer of the most effective units in 
small detachments to the French and 
Italian fronts, hence they are at liberty 
to continue these transfers, which may 
mean prodigious accessions to their 
armies in the west. It was this feature 
that caused the chief concern among the 
Allies, aggravating their peril and aug- 
menting greatly the forces they would 
confront; the result, in fact, did so 
hearten the Teutons that the offensive 
for the first time in over a year passed 
to them. 

The chief military event was the initial 
success of the British at Cambrai, where 
they penetrated the Hindenburg line on 
a wide front to a depth of nearly six 
miles, but the Germans in their counter- 
attacks robbed this triumph of part of 
its fruits, and at the end of the month 
in that sector they seemed to be stronger, 
more alert and defiant than before. In 
the Champagne the French made some 
substantial gains, but with no effect on 
the general situation. 

In Italy the Teutons did not succeed 
in breaking the Piave line, and Venice 
remains as yet unharmed, but they made 
some gains on the Italian left, and the 
general situation on that front, not- 


British, French, 


withstanding the arrival of British and 
French aid, was not entirely reassuring. 

The event which gave most sentimental 
satisfaction to the Allies during the 
month was the taking of Jerusalem, and 
it is believed that this will also have an 
important military bearing on _ the 
eventual situation in Asia Minor, and 
may hasten the Turks’ desertion of their 
allies. In German East Africa the Al- 
lies crushed and scattered the last 
armed resistance, thus completing the 
conquest of all Germany’s oversea pos- 
sessions. The United States declared 
war against Austria-Hungary on Dec. 
7, as narrated in detail elsewhere; this 
step gave much encouragement to the 
Allies, especially to Italy. 

Politically the month was more en- 
couraging to the Entente Allies. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s message and its reception 
all over the world gave great satisfac- 
tion to America and deepened the de- 
termination of this country to bring 
peace through victory. The Allies formed 
a compact, effective, and harmonious 
working alliance in military, naval, fi- 
nancial, and economic matters. The 
and Italian Govern- 
ments were greatly strengthened in pop- 
ular support by their achievements and 
utterances. The triumph of the Union- 
ists in Canada in the general elections 
gave the final and gratifying seal to that 
Dominion’s approval of the conduct and 
support of the war. 


In Germany some preliminary steps 
were taken toward Parliamentary reform 
in Prussia, but its progress will be con- 


tested by the Junkers. The new Chan- 
cellor met with a favorable reception 
and the political atmosphere seemed 
clearer and quieter. In Austria political 
unrest continued, with insistent peace 
demands from the opposition. 

War preparations continued in the 
United States with unabated vigor. The 
preliminaries for a new call for 500,000 
men began on Dec. 15. It was under- 
stood that several hundred thousand 
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Americans were in France by Dec. 20, 
and that thousands more were going 
over every week. Everything in muni- 
tion making, shipbuilding, naval con- 
struction, supplies, &c., was speeded up 
to the highest tension, and it was be- 
lieved that by April or June America 
would have an army in France which 
would more than compensate the loss of 
the Russian armies in the east and en- 
able the Allies to deliver a_vital and per- 
haps crushing blow. 
* * * 


Lorp LANSDOWNE AND THE WAR AIMS OF 
THE ENTENTE 


FRESH tumult of agitation over the 
war aims of the belligerents was 
precipitated in December, 1917, by a 
declaration issued in London on Nov. 30 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, who had 
been Foreign Minister in the Salisbury 
and Balfour Cabinets, served without 
portfolio in the Asquith Coalition Min- 
istry, and had been Viceroy of India and 
Governor General of Canada. The Mar- 
quis urged upon the Allies a restatement 
of their war aims in an attempt to bring 
about peace before “the prolongation of 
the war leads to the ruin of the civilized 
world.” He intimated that the Allies 
should forego previously expressed terri- 
torial claims, continuing: 


Some of our original desiderata have 
probably become’ unattainable; others 
would probably now be given a less prom- 
inent place than when they were first put 
forward; others again, notably the rep- 
aration due to Belgium, remain and must 
always remain in the front rank; but 
when it comes to a wholesale rearrange- 
ment of the map of Southeastern Europe 
we may well ask for a _ suspension of 
judgment and for the elucidation which a 
frank exchange of views between the al- 
lied powers can alone afford; for all these 
questions concern our allies as well as 
ourselves; and if we are to have an allied 
council for the purpose of adapting our 
strategy in the field to the ever-shifting 
developments of the war it is fair to as- 
sume that in the matter of peace terms 
also the Allies will make it their business 
to examine and, if necessary, to revise 
territorial requirements. 

He tabulated his suggestions as fol- 

lows: 


An immense stimulus would probably be 
given to the peace party in Germany if it 
were understood: 


(1) That we do not desire the annihila- 
tion of Germany as a great power. 

(2) That we do not seek to impose upon 
her people any form of government other 
than that of their own choice. 

(3) That, except as a legitimate war 
measure, we have no desire to deny to 
Germany her place among the great com- 
mercial communities of the world. 

(4) That we are prepared, when the war 
is over, to examine, in concert with other 
powers, a group of international prob- 
lems, some of them of recent origin, which 
are connected with the question of the 
freedom of the seas. 

(5) That we are prepared to enter into 
an international pact, under which ample 
opportunities would be afforded for the 
settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means. 

Lord Lansdowne’s letter produced a 
violent discussion in England, but with 
few exceptions the influential newspa- 
pers and publicists condemned his sug- 
gestions and criticised the action as un- 
timely and as likely to create the im- 
pression of divided counsels in influen- 
tial quarters. 

Lord Robert Cecil of the Lloyd George 
Ministry stated that the Marquis “ spoke 
only for himself” and that he “ does not 
repesent our [the Government’s] views.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, A. 
Bonar Law, definitely dissented from the 
letter, disagreed “absolutely with its 
tone,” and regarded its publication “as 
a national misfortune.” The leading 
Unionists, with which party Lord Lans- 
downe had been affiliated, repudiated 
his action by almost unanimous vote. 


ee ee 
PRESIDENT 'WILSON’S RESTATEMENT OF 
War AIMS 


ee Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 
posal received no expressed indorse- 
ment in controlling circles of allied 
thought, the message of President Wil- 
son to Congress on Dec. 4 was con- 
strued as a definite restatement of the 
position of the Allies that there could be 
no peace without victory. Former Pre- 
mier Asquith, who was believed to be 
sympathetic with the Lansdowne plan, in 
an address at Birmingham on Dec. 11 
strongly indorsed President Wilson’s 
position; he asserted that he recognized 
his own responsibility for Great Britain’s 
entrance into the war, and declared: “ If 
I had to live that time over again I 
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should make the same decision.” He 
added these words: 


The first and most dominating miscon- 
ception of our aims is that the Allies’ 
ulterior object is not merely to vanquish 
but to humiliate and annihilate the Ger- 
man people. Neither here nor in Amer- 
ica has such a purpose been even sug- 
gested. I repeat my summary of our aims 
made in November, 1914—not to sheathe 
the sword until the military domination 
of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed. 
What the world is concerned in is not a 
people, but a system. 

Germany must learn that the enthrone- 
ment of force is bad business. We do not 
desire to quarrel perpetually with the Ger- 
man Nation, but an enduring pact can 
only rest upon authentic proof that the 
German people are as ready as ourselves 
to enthrone common and equal right as 
the controlling authority in the world. 


Premier Lloyd George discussed the 
matter in an address delivered Dec. 14, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Colonel Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Minister of Munitions, speaking as a 
member of the Cabinet on Dec. 11, said: 

People who say, ‘‘ Restate your war 

aims,”’ really mean to make peace with 
the victorious Huns. President Wilson’s 
statement of war aims is good enough for 
me. We mean to win the war, however 
long it may take. If Russia has fallen 
out of the ranks the United States has 
fallen in and is coming to our aid. The 
longer Great Britain and America are 
fighting side by side the closer they will 
be drawn together. That is a tremendous 
fact, and it will make amends for what 
we are now suffering. 

The views of President Wilson were 
strongly indorsed by the leading spokes- 
men in official life of all the allied 
countries. In Italy there were enthusiastic 
demonstrations before the American Em- 
bassy in Rome and before the American 
Consulates in other Italian cities over 
the President’s recommendation that war 
be declared against Austria; the Italian 
Premier sent the President a _ cable 
couched in terms of warmest congratu- 
lation. 

CATASTROPHE AT HALIFAX 


a appalling catastrophe occurred at 

Halifax, N. S., on Dec. 6, when the 
French Line steamship Mont Blanc, laden 
with high-explosive munitions, collided 
with the Belgian relief ship Imo. The 
munition ship, bound in from New York, 


met the Imo, westward bound, in the 
narrows leading into the harbor, and col- 
lided through a misunderstanding of sig- 
nals. The Mont Blanc, which carried 
benzine tanks forward, burst into flames, 
and was abandoned by the crew when it 
was seen that the fire was beyond con- 
trol. A few minutes later two thousand 
tons of the most powerful explosives 
were detonated, producing a monstrous 
concussion, which practically destroyed 
the older part of Halifax, known as Rich- 
mond, did great damage to Dartmouth, 
across the bay, produced serious damage 
throughout Halifax, and caused great 
loss of property within a radius of fifty 
miles, besides causing the instant death 
of fully 1,500 men, women, and children, 
injuring nearly 4,500, and producing 
destitution among 25,000. The material 
damage was estimated at $20,000,000. 
The disaster was followed by several 
severe snowstorms and unusually bitter 
cold; relief parties were organized 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and supplies were quickly dispatched 
to the sufferers. The Admiralty insti- 
tuted an inquiry. 
* * x 


A GERMAN PEACE MOVE 


HE fact that Germany made a new 
peace move in September, 1917, 

was first revealed through the publica- 
tion of a secret diplomatic document by 
the Bolsheviki at Petrograd, in the form 
of a telegram from the Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires in London, dated Oct. 6, 1917. 
The telegram said the Chargé had re- 
ceived information from Madrid that a 
highly placed personage in Berlin had 
expressed to the Spanish Ambassador to 
Germany a desire to enter into peace ne- 
gotiations. This information was com- 
municated to the allied Governments, 
and Great Britain replied that it would 
receive any communication from Ger- 
many respecting peace, and would con- 
sider the measure in conjunction with its 
allies. Foreign Secretary Balfour in the 
House of Commons Dec. 11 confirmed 
this by stating that a communication had 
been received by Great Britain from Ger- 
many last September, through a neutral 
diplomatic channel, to the effect that 
Germany would be glad to get in commu- 
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nication with Great Britain in regard to 
peace. The British Government an- 
swered in the terms stated above. Ger- 
many had returned no reply, Mr. Balfour 
said. He added that Great Britain had 
informed France, Italy, Japan, Russia, 
and the United States of the German 
suggestion. 

The German Government on Dec. 15 
issued a reply denying Mr. Balfour’s 
statement that the initiative in this peace 
move had come from Germany. It told 
of having itself received such a commu- 
nication from Great Britain through a 
neutral in September, “ couched in such 
form that, according to international 
usages, it might be supposed with cer- 
tainty that the neutral inquiry was made 
with the knowledge and sanction of the 
British Government.” Germany further 
declared: “The coursé of subsequent 
“events forced the conviction that noth- 
“ing was being done by our opponents to 
“facilitate a direct reply to the inquiry. 
“«* * * The first news that Great Brit- 
“ain was ready to receive any communi- 
“cation from the German Government 
“was Mr. Balfour’s statement to the 
“House of Commons.” Mr. Balfour 
stated that the German claim as quoted 
was a “pure invention.” 

* * * 
THE HALIFAX AND OTHER DISASTERS 

HE explosion of the munition ship 

Mont Blanc, which wrought such 
widespread devastation at Halifax, with 
a death toll of 1,500 and the destruc- 
tion of a large section of the Nova 
Scotia seaport, recalls other disasters 
within recent years on this side of the 
Atlantic. Most tragic of these was the 
eruption of Mont Pelée at Martinique, 
May 8, 1902, causing a loss of over 30,000 
lives. Another was the flood at Johns- 
town, Penn., on May 31, 1889, caused by 
the bursting of a dam, through which a 
deluge, “treetop high,” plunged down 
a narrow valley, causing a loss of life 
estimated at 5,000, with damage amount- 
ing to $8,000,000. There were disastrous 
floods in the Mississippi Valley in the 
years 1874, 1882, and 1890, the last in- 
undating much of Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, though com- 
paratively few lives were lost. Another 


great disaster in the same month, March, 
1890, was the Louisville tornado, which 
cut a clean swath through the city, work- 
ing devastation similar to that at Hali- 
fax, though not more than 100 persons 
were killed. 


Far more appalling was the loss of life 
in other lands. The eruption of Mount 
Etna in 1769 gathered a toll of 77,000 
dead. The eruption of Skaptar Jokul in 
Iceland in 1783 destroyed a fourth of 
the population of Iceland. The Lisbon 
earthquake on Nov. 1, 1755, literally en- 
gulfed many thousands, when a great 
marble-paved wharf, densely crowded, 
disappeared in a yawning chasm, which 
was immediately covered by the sea. 
The Krakatoa eruption of Aug. 25, 1883, 
is supposed to have caused the loss of 
over 60,000 lives. The Messina earth- 
quake in Calabria, Italy, in 1908 is cred- 
ited with a death roll of 80,000. 

The explosion of the Mont Blanc at 
Halifax was caused by the ignition of a 
cargo of between 2,000 and 3,000 tons 
of “ TNT ”—+trinitro-toluene. The force 
of such modern high explosives as nitro< 
glycerine, (dynamite,) guncotton, picric 
acid, and TNT, as compared with the 
old-fashioned gunpowder, may be real- 
ized when it is understood that, while the 
explosion of a large charge of gunpowder 
produces a pressure of forty-two tons to 
the square inch, the explosion of these 
modern high explosives produces a pres- 
sure of not less than 200 tons to the 
square inch. These high explosives are 
true chemical compounds, while gun- 
powder is simply a mechanical mixture 
of sulphur, nitre, and powdered charcoal, 
not a chemical compound. 

* * * 
THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM 


OW that the armies of Great Britain 
have triumphantly entered Jerusa- 

lem, and that Great Britain is pledged to 
the restoration of Palestine as a nation, 
it is suggested that this decisive moment 
in history be celebrated by rebuilding the 
great temple, which was for centuries the 
crowning glory of the Holy City, and the 
heart of Palestine’s national life. It is 
fairly certain that’ the temple built by 
Herod the Great was, so far as possible, 
an exact replica of the Temple of Zerub- 
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babel, built about the year 500 before our 
era, in accordance with the decree of 
Cyrus, as related in the Book of Ezra; 
while this temple was built in accordance 
with the plan of Solomon’s Temple, as it 
was remembered by the old men, who 
had seen it in its glory before the Baby- 
lonian captivity and its destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

It is true that at that time Solomon’s 
Temple had lost something of its glory, 
much of the interior gold work, which 
gave it such a signal splendor, having 
been carried off as spoils of war by the 
Egyptian Pharaoh, Shishak; the gold be- 
ing replaced by bronze under Solomon’s 
son, Rehoboam. But there is good rea- 
son to believe that the Temple of Herod 
substantially reproduced Solomon’s Tem- 
ple; and of that third reconstruction of 
the temple we have a minute and accu- 
rate description by Flavius Josephus, 
who gives all the measurements in 
cubits, which it would be a simple mat- 
ter to reduce to feet, a cubit being a foot 
and a half, 

There remains the question of the site. 
It seems fairly certain that the site of 
Solomon’s Temple is now occupied by the 
beautiful building called, somewhat in- 
correctly, the Mosque of Omar, since 
Omar did not build it, a better name be- 
ing the Dome of the Rock. This build- 
ing is of high antiquity and is the finest 
example of the best period of early Mos- 
lem art; it would seem that, thus conse- 
crated by time, it should remain, to 
preach its sermon of reverence and beau- 
ty. But the “temple inclosure” is of 
enormous extent, its empty spaces to the 
south of the Dome of the Rock being 
very much larger than that required to 
construct the great temple. Nor would 
there be any disharmony between the two 
buildings, both monuments ot historic 
faiths. 

* * * 

— declaration of war against Aus- 

tria by the United States was fol- 
lowed on Dee. 12 by the unanimous pas- 
sage of a resolution by the Cuban House 
of Representatives declaring a state of 
war to exist between Austria-Hungary 
and the Republic of Cuba. Ecuador, 
which has had strained relations with 


Germany since October last, when Peru 
dismissed Dr. Perl, the German Minister 
at Lima, formally severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany on Dec. 8. 
* * * 
AUSTRIAN AND GERMAN 
RUSSIA 


PPREHENSIONS have been ex- 
pressed that a separate peace, made 
between the Petrograd Bolsheviki and 
the Kaiser’s army, would still further 
strengthen the Teuton arms by releas- 
ing the immense number of prisoners 
of war captured by the Russian im- 
perial armies, and now in the interior of 
Russia and Siberia. But certain con- 
siderations would appear to lessen the 
danger of this. First, there are great 
difficulties of transportation, especially 
where Siberia is concerned, and General 
Kaledine’s forces seem likely soon to get 
astride the Siberian railroad. But there 
is another and stronger reason. The 
enormous majority of these war prison- 
ers of Russia, who probably number 
about two millions—no exact figures are 
available, especially for the period of the 
Korniloff drive last July—are not Ger- 
mans, but Austrians, and not Teutonic 
Austrians, but precisely of those Slavonic 
nationalities within the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire who most heartily hate 
the Hapsburg despotism. Large num- 
bers of these, predominantly Czechs (Bo- 
hemians) and Slovaks, deliberately ex- 
pressed that age-long hatred by deserting 
and going over in whole battalions and 
regiments to Russia, and very many en- 
listed in the Russian Army. It is not 
likely that these men will willingly go 
back to be shot for treason by Austria— 
nor is it likely that there is any power 
in Russia which would or could compel 
them to. But, of the remainder, pre- 
dominantly Slavs, who hate both Austria 
and Hungary, great numbers, dispersed 
throughout rural Russia and Siberia, and 
engaged in farm work—taking the places 
of Russian men at the front—have not 
only found Russia so attractive as to in- 
duce them to settle down, but have 
married daughters of their captors, and 
now speak passable Russian, which is 
closely allied to their mother tongues, at 
least as closely as Italian is to Spanish, 
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But even those who have not thus given 
hostages to fortune would be loath to go, 
for the very practical reason that rural 
Russia has abundance of food, wheat, 
oats and rye, much of it of their own 


. raising. 
* Ey * 
THE VATICAN AND THE RUSSIAN 
QUESTION 


VER since the division between the 
Eastern Church, with its eccelsias- 
tical metropolis at Constantinople, or 
New Rome, and the Western Church, 
with its centre in the Old Rome, about 
the year 1050, there has been the keenest 
rivalry, often flaring up into open ani- 
mosity, along the boundary line between 
the two ecclesiasticl empires. It can 
hardly be questioned that Roman propa- 
ganda, under the auspices of the House 
of Hapsburg, in the newly annexed Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, which had belonged to 
the Eastern Church, aroused bitter an- 
tagonism among the Bosnian Serbs, hav- 
ing a share in precipitating the plot 
against the Archduke Ferdinand, who 
was believed to be an ardent proselyter, 
and whose assassination by Bosnians at 
Bosnia-Serai, or Serajevo, was made the 
pretext of the ultimatum to Serbia which 
led to the world war. 

Another field of keen rivalry between 
the Eastern and Western Churches has 
long been the region of the Ukraine and 
Bukowina, once attached to the kingdom 
of Poland. After Luther’s day, his views 
made some headway in Poland and Lith- 
uania. King Sigismund invited the Jes- 
uits to preach against Lutheranism. The 
Jesuits soon extended their campaign to 
include the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
and a compromise was entered into be- 
tween the See of Rome and certain Rus- 
sian Bishops, with the Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Kief at their head, which 
was known as “the Union of the Two 
Churches,” on these terms: the Russian 
Orthodox Church was to recognize the 
supremacy of Rome—the bone of conten- 
tion since 1050—but was to retain the 
ancient Slavonic liturgy and its own tra- 
ditions. Thus was founded the “ Union ” 


in 1595, whose adherents, especially nu- 
merous in Galicia and Bukowina, are to- 
day known as “ Uniates.” 


But this campaign of proselytism 
aroused a fierce reaction in the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which became far 
more consciously national than before, 
and which, since the fall of Constantino- 
ple, in 1453, was the natural political 
head of the whole Eastern Catholic 
Church, Moscow being even called “ the 
Third Rome,” as being the strongest See 
in succession to Constantinople. This 
underlying ecclesiastical conflict plays a 
large part in the whole region, which 
includes Poland, Galicia, Bukowina, the 
Ukraine, and the Balkan States, both 
Ferdinand of Rumania and Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria being Roman Catholic rulers of 
Eastern Orthodox States. 


GERMAN REFUGEES IN MOZAMBIQUE 


HERE is an element of romance and 
possible tragedy in the fate which 
may lie before the remnants of the Ger- 
man East African force who, finally de- 
feated by the mixed British and Belgian 
army, made their escape across the 
boundary line of Portuguese East Africa, 
or Mozambique, running from Cape Del- 
gado to Lake Nyasa. The territory 
which they have entered is an enormous 
one, even larger than German East 
Africa—larger, in fact, than France and 
Germany taken together; very much of it 
is dense forest, with a broad malarial 
plain running down the seacoast. In this 
vast forest it may be as difficult to find 
them as it is to find the proverbial needle 
in a haystack; far more difficult than it 
would be to locate a small party in a 
more open northern forest of 200,000 or 
300,000 miles in extent, because the 
African jungle is, much of it, an impen- 
etrable tangle. So long as they are well 
supplied with rifle cartridges, there is 
not the slightest reason why they should 
not subsist on the country indefinitely, 
as, for example, African explorers like 
H. M. Stanley or Sir Samuel Baker did 
for many months at a time. 
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Russia’s Desertion of the Allies 


Arrangement of an Armistice and Preliminaries of a 


Separate Peace Forced by the Lenine-Trotzky Régime 


USSIA in the month ended Dec. 
18, 1917, passed through the 
most confused period since the 
revolution. Civil and military 
affairs were in a state of chaos; civil war 
broke out; Finland, Bessarabia, Siberia 
Ukrainia, Lithuania, the Caucasus, and 
other districts through local organiza- 
tions declared their complete indepen- 
dence of the Central Government. The 
Bolsheviki, who were in control at Petro: 
grad and at Moscow, and who apparently 
had the support of an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the army, the navy, and.the 
laboring classes under the radical leader- 
ship of Nicholai Lenine as Premier and 
Leon Trotzky as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, prevented the Moderate Delegates 
to the Constituent Assembly from hold- 
ing any sessions at Petrograd. At the 
same time they opened negotiations with 
the Central Powers for an armistice 
along the entire front from the Baltic to 
Asia Minor, and actually signed an armis- 
tice, which went into affect on Dec. 17 to 
continue four weeks. Meanwhile they be- 
gan negotiations for a treaty of peace 
between Germany and Russia. 

The history of these momentous occur- 
rences, crowded into the narrow space of 
four weeks, is so conflicting, involved, 
and fragmentary, that no full narrative 
can yet be given; in fact, there are no 
official data, the course of events having 
been controlled by the utterances and or- 
ders of Lenine and Trotzky, and these 
at times, as they were transmitted from 
Petrograd by the ordinary news chan- 
nels, were contradictory. The official 
communications from the American Em- 
bassy, if any, were not made public, 
though occasionally meagre reports of 
the course of events in Russia were given 
out at Washington. 


Move for Separate Peace 


The first formal notice of the pro- 
posed peace movement by the Bolsheviki 


was issued on Nov. 20, when the Lenine- 
Trotzky Government made this announce- 
ment: 


By order of the All-Russian Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Congress, the Council of 
**The People’s Commissaries’’ had as- 
sumed power, with obligation to offer all 
the peoples and their respective Govern- 
ments an immediate armistice on all 
fronts, with the purpose of opening pour- 
parlers immediately for the conclusion of 
a ‘*‘ democratic peace.’’ 

When the power of the council is firmly 
established throughout the country, the 
council will, without delay, make a formal 
offer of an armistice to all the belligerents, 
enemy and ally. A draft message to this 
effect has been sent to all the Peoples’ 
Commissaries for foreign affairs and to 
all the plenipotentiaries and represent- 
atives of allied nations in Petrograd. 

The council also has sent orders to ‘ the 
citizen Commander in Chief ’’ that, after 
receiving the present message, he shall 
approach the commanding authorities of 
the enemy armies with an offer of a 
cessation of all hostile activities for the 
purpose of opening peace pourparlers, and 
that he shall, first, keep the council con- 
stantly informed by direct wire of pour- 
parlers with the enemy armies, and, sec- 
ond, that he shall sign the preliminary act 
only after approval by the Commissaries 
Council. 

The communiqué was signed by Oulia- 
noff-Lenine, President of the Commis- 


saries Council; Trotzky, Commissary of 
Foreign Affairs; Krylenko, Commissary 
of War; Beutch-Bruevitch, Chairman of 


the Council, 


General Dukhonin, the Commander in 
Chief, on the 20th was ordered by “ the 
People’s Commissaries of War,” Lenine 
and Krylenko, to offer an armistice to 
“all nations, allied and hostile.” To 
this request the General made no reply, 
and on Nov. 21 he was deposed from 
his functions and Ensign Krylenko was 
appointed the new Commander in Chief. 
The order of the same day added that the 
soldiers must observe the strongest revo- 
lutionary and military discipline. Regi- 
ments on frontal positions were to elect 
immediately plenipotentiaries to begin 
formal peace pourparlers, and on the 


and Gorbounoff, Secretary. 











progress of these they must inform the 
commissaries by all possible means. 
Only the Council of Commissaries had 
the right to sign a final agreement for 
an armistice. 

General Dukhonin was subsequently 
murdered by being thrown from a train 
after the Bolsheviki seized the General 
Headquarters. 


Trotzky’s Pronouncement 

On Nov. 25 Foreign Minister Trotzky 
sent a note to the diplomatic representa- 
tives of neutral powers in Petrograd in- 
forming them of the steps taken looking 
to an armistice, and adding: 

The consummation of an immediate 
peace is demanded in all countries, both 
belligerent and neutral. The Russian 
Government counts on the firm support of 
workmen in all countries in the struggle 
for peace. 

At a meeting of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Workmen’s and Sol- 
dier’s Delegates the same day Premier 
Lenine explained that the armistice or- 
der was issued in the desire to combat 
the counter-revolutionary tactics of Gen- 
eral Dukhonin and other high officers, 
making it impossible for them to prevent 
the opening of negotiations. 

This, he said, was in keeping with the 
policy of the democratic Government, 
that the masses themselves act, since the 
bureaucrats, civil and military, were dis- 
trusted. He pointed out that the soldiers 
were not empowered to sign a treaty 
for an armistice, but only to negotiate it. 

Lenine declared that Russia did not 
contemplate a separate peace with Ger- 
many; that the belief that an armistice 
on the Russian front would make it pos- 
sible for Germany to throw a large force 
on the French front was groundless, as 
the Russian Government, before signing 
a treaty for an armistice, would com- 
municate with the Allies and make cer- 
tain proposals to “ the Imperalistic Gov- 
ernments of France and England, rejec- 
tion of which would place them in open 
opposition to the wishes of their own 
peoples.” 

A period of turmoil followed through- 
out Russia, with conflicting reports com- 
ing from all portions of the country, an- 
nouncing uprisings and predicting the 
speedy overthrow of the Bolsheviki. 
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Constitutent Assembly Election 


In the meantime elections for the Con- 
stituent Assembly were held. The result 
in Petrograd was announced by one 
agency as 272,000 votes for the Bolshe- 
viki, 211,000 for the Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats, and 116,000 for the Social Revo- 
lutionaries. Another report stated that 
the Bolsheviki headed the poll at Petro- 
grad with 400,000, the Cadets received 
250,000, the Social Revolutionaries 150,- 
000, with the rest scattered among six- 
teen parties, showing that the Bolsheviki 
failed to obtain a majority. The latter 
obtained 6 seats, the Cadets 4, and the 
Social Revolutionaries 2. The results 
from other sections were not reliably re- 
ported, but the figures indicated that the 
Bolsheviki polled from 40 to 45 per cent. 
of the total vote, coming chiefly from the 
laboring classes and army. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing chaos 
and opposition, the Lenine-Trotzky Gov- 
ernment persisted in negotiations for an 
armistice, and representatives were sent 
through the lines by Ensign Krylenko on 
Dec. 1 to begin the parleys. It was ar- 
ranged that the first conference be held 
at the German Headquarters in Brest- 
Litovsk. 


The First Peace Parley 


The official report of the first parley 
was as follows: 


We crossed the line, preceded by a 
trumpeter carrying a white flag. Three 
hundred yards from the German entangle- 
ments we were met by German officers. 
At 5 o’clock, our eyes blindfolded, we were 
conducted to a battalion staff of the Ger- 
man Army, where we handed over our 
written authorization from the National 
Commissaries to two officers of the Ger- 
man General Staff, who had been sent 
for the purpose. 

The negotiations were conducted in the 
French language. Our proposal to carry 
on negotiations for an armistice on all the 
fronts of belligerent countries, in order 
later to make peace, was immediately 
handed over to the staff of the division, 
whence it was sent by direct wire to the 
staff commander of the eastern front and 
to the chief commander of the German 
armies. 

At 6:20 o’clock we were taken in a motor 
ear to the Minister’s house on the road 
from Dvinsk to Ponevyezh, where we were 
received by Divisional General von Hoff- 
meister, who informed us that our pro- 
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posal had been handed to the highest com- separate peace, but of a separate war of 
mander, and that a reply probably would the revolutionary army against all capi- 
be received in twenty-four hours. But at a . 

7:30 o’clock the first-answer from the talist countries. 

chief of the general command already had Official Report of Conference 

been received, announcing agreement to at es 

our proposals, and leaving the details of On Dec. 5 the official report of the 
the next meeting to General von Hoff- conference as issued at Petrograd was 
meister and the Parliamentarians. After as follows: 


an exchange of opinion and further com- 
munication by wire from the chief of the 
general command, at midnight a written 
answer to our proposal was given to us 
by von Hoffmeister. In view of the fact 
that ours was written in Russian, the 
answer was given in German. The reply 
was: 


The conference opened in the presence 
of representatives of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria. Field 
Marshal von Hindenburg and Field Mar- 
shal Holzendorf (Field Marshal Conrad 
von Hoetzendorf?) charged Prince Leo- 
pold of Bavaria with the negotiations, 


“The chief of the German eastern front and he in his turn nominated his Chief 
is prepared to enter into negotiations with of Staff, General Hoffmann. Other dele- 
the Russian chief command. The chief gates received similar authority from 
of the German eastern front is authorized their highest Commander in Chief. The 
by the German Commander in Chief to enemy declaration was exclusively mili- 
carry on negotiations for an armistice. tary. 

The chief of the Russian armies is re- Our delegates opened the conference 
quested to appoint a commission with with a declaration of our peace aims, 
written authority to be sent to the head- in view of which an armistice was pro- 
quarters of the commander of the Ger- posed. The enemy delegates replied that 
man eastern front. On his side, the Ger- that was a question to be solved by 
man commander likewise will name a politicians. They said they were soldiers, 
commission with special authorization. having powers only to negotiate condi- 

‘‘The day and hour of the meeting are tions of an armistice, and could add 
to be fixed by the Russian Commander in nothing to the declaration of Foreign’ 
Chief. It is demanded that the German Ministers Czernin and von Kiihlmann. 
commander be warned in due time to pre- Our delegates, taking due note of this 
pare a _ special train for the purpose. evasive declaration, proposed that they 
Notice must be given at which part it is should immediately address all the 
intended to cross the front. The com- countries involved in the war, including 
mander of the German eastern front will Germany and her allies, and all States 
place at the disposition of the Russian not represented at the conference, with 
commission the necessary apparatus, so a proposal to take part in drawing up 
that it may keep in communication with an armistice on all fronts. 
its chief command. The enemy delegates again replied eva- 

(Signed) ‘‘ VON HOFFMEISTER.” sively that they did not possess such ~ 

The Russian Parliamentarians decided to powers. Our delegation then proposed 
appoint as the place the junction of the that they ask their Government for such 
Dvinsk-Vilna line, whence the Russian authority. This proposal was accepted, 
representatives will be conducted to the but no reply had been communicated to 
Brest-Litovsk headquarters of the German the Russian deiegation up to 2 o’clock 
commander. The time appointed is mid- Dec. 5. 
day of Nov. 19, (Russian calendar, or Our representatives submitted a project 
Dec. 2, new calendar.) At the same time for an armistice on all fronts, elaborated 
we were informed that no firing would by our military experts. The principal 
occur unless prompted, and that enemy points of this project were: First, an 
fraternization would be stopped. We were interdiction against sending forces on our 
blindfolded again and conducted to our fronts to the fronts of our allies, and, 
lines. second, the retirement of German detach- 

‘ ments from the islands around Moon 

The Russian peace delegates were ‘eaeeeel 
Kameneff, Sokolnikoff, Bithenko, and The enemy delegation submitted a proj- 
Mstislasky—a peasant, a sailor, a sol- ect for an armistice on the front from 


the Baltic to the Black Sea. This pro- 
posal is now being examined by our mili- 
tary experts. Negotiations will be con- 


dier, and a workman. Kameneff, or 
Rosenfeld, is a well-knovm Bolshevist 


leader, slightly less extreme than Lenine. tinued tomorrow morning. 
Captain Mstislavsky was formerly li- The enemy delegation declared that our 
brarian to the General Staff. After the conditions for an armistice were unac- 


luti ha ts iol luti ceptable and expressed the opinion that 
revolution he became a social revolution- such demands could be addressed only to 


ary and proclaimed a doctrine, not of @ conquered country. 
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The Berlin Version 


On Dec. 6 the Berlin Government is- 
sued a report of the negotiations differ- 
ing somewhat from the Petrograd state- 
ment. It was as follows: 


Yesterday the authorized representa- 
tives of the chief army administrations of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 
Bulgaria concluded in writing with the 
authorized representatives of the Russian 
chief army administration a suspension 
of hostilities for ten days for the whole of 
the mutual fronts. The commencement is 
fixed for Friday noon. The ten days’ 
period will be utilized for bringing to a 
conclusion negotiations for an armistice. 
For the purpose of reporting verbally re- 
garding the present results, a portion of 
the members of the Russian deputation 
has returned home. The sittings of the 
commission continue. 

The negotiations continued for several 
days; on Dec. 7 it was announced from 
Jassy, the temporary capital of Ru- 
mania, that the Rumanian troops had 
decided to associate themselves with the 
Russians in the proposed armistice. On 
the 7th it was announced from Petrograd 
that for the first time since the war not 
a shot was fired on the Russian front, 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic. 


Note to the Allies, 


Foreign Secretary Trotzky on the 6th 
sent all the allied embassies and lega- 
tions in Petrograd a note intimating that 
the armistice negotiations with the Cen- 
tral Powers had been suspended for a 
week, at the initiative of the Russian 
delegation, for the purpose of providing 
opportunity of informing the peoples and 
the Governments of the allied countries 
of the existence of such negotiations and 
their tendency. 


The note added that the armistice 
would be signed only on condition that 
troops should not be transferred from 
one front to another and that Gernfan 
troops were cleared from. the islands 
around Moon Sound. It generally indi- 
cated the points of the negotiations, and 
concluded: 

The period of delay thus given, even 
in the existing disturbed condition of 
international communication, is amply 
sufficient to afford the allied Govern- 
ments opportunity to define their atti- 
tude toward the peace negotiations—that 
is, their willingness or refusal to partici- 





pate in negotiations for an armistice and 
peace. 

In case of refusal, they must declare 
clearly and definitely before all mankind 
the aims for which the peoples of Europe 
may be called to shed their blood during 
the fourth year of the war. 

So far as reported no official replies 

were made to this note. 

It was on the day following that the 
Lenine-Trotzky Government issued a 
proclamation declaring that “ Generals 
“Kaledine and Korniloff, assisted by 
“the Imperialists and Constitutional 
“Democrats, have raised a revolt and 
“ declared war in the Don region against 
“the people and the revolution.” 


The proclamation added that the Con- 
stitutional Democrats and _ bourgeoisie 
were supplying the revolting Generals 
with scores of millions. 

“The Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Dele- 
“gates have ordered the necessary move- 
“ments of troops against the counter- 
“yevolution and issued decrees authoriz- 
“ing the local revolutionary garrisons to 
“attack the enemies of the people with- 
“out awaiting orders from the supreme 
“ authorities and forbidding any attempt 
“at mediation.” ; 

This revolt, however, was not as 
serious as at first appeared, and after 
one or two slight skirmishes with the 
troops of Kaledine it was reported that 
the Bolsheviki were victorious and that 
General Korniloff had been wounded and 
Kaledine retired. All the news from 
Dec. 15 to Dec. 20 was conflicting, but 
the tone of the reports indicated that 
the Bolsheviki were strengthening their 
control all over Russia, except at Odessa 
and in certain Cossack districts. 


The Constituent Assembly, on which 
the moderates had pinned their hopes, 
proved a fiasco. When the day came 
for its session, Dec. 11, less than fifty 
of the 600 delegates attended and Bol- 
sheviki soldiers refused to allow them to 
hold a session at the Taurida Palace. 
It was reported that the moderates 
feared to come to Petrograd and that 
the radicals refused to have anything 
to do with the assembly. 

During this excitement the negotia- 
tions for an armistice continued without 
interruption. On Dec. 16 an agreement 
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was reached and an armistice was signed 
between the Bolshevist Government and 
the Teutonic Allies to continue from Dec. 
17 for four weeks—to Jan. 14, 1918. 


Text of the Armistice 

The text of the armistice agreement 

is as follows: 

Between the representatives of the 
higher command of Russia on the one 
hand and of Bulgaria, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Turkey on the other hand, 
for the purpose of achieving a lasting and 
honorable peace between both parties, the 
following armistice is concluded: 

The armistice shall begin on Dec 4 
(Dec. 17) at 2 o’clock in the afternoon and 
continue until Jan. 1, (Jan. 14.) The con- 
tracting parties have the right to break 
the armistice by giving seven days’ no- 
tice. Unless notice is given the armistice 
automatically continues. 

The armistice embraces the land and 
aeria’ forces on the front from the Baltic 
to .«ie Black Sea and also the Russo- 
Turkish front in Asia Minor. During the 
armistice the parties concerned obligate 
themselves not to increase the number of 
troops on the above fronts or on the 
islands in Moon Sound, or to make a re- 
grouping of forces. 

Neither side is to make operative any 
transfers of units from the Baltic-Black 
Sea front until Jan. 1, (Jan. 14,) except- 
ing those begun before the agreement was 
signed. They obligate themsclves not to 
concentrate troops on parts of the Black 
Sea or Baltic Sea east of the fifteenth de- 
gree of longitude east of Greenwich. 

The line of demarkation on the’ Euro- 
pean front is the first line of defense. The 
space between will be neutral. The navi- 
gable rivers will be neutral, their naviga- 
tion being forbidden except for necessary 
purposes of commercial transport or on 
sections where the positions are at a great 
distance. On the Russo-Turkish front the 
line of demarkation will be arranged by 
the mutual consent of the chief com- 
manders, 

Intercourse will be allowed from sunrise 
to sunset, no more than twenty-five per- 
sons participating at a time. The partici- 
pants may exchange papers, magazines, 
unsealed mail, and also may carry on 
trade in the exchange of articles of prime 
necessity. 

The question of release of troops freed 
from service who are beyond the line of 
demarkation will be solved during the 
peace negotiations. This applies also to 
Polish troops. 

Naval Fronts—The armistice embraces 
all the Black Sea and Baltic Sea east of 
the meridian 15 degrees east of Green- 
wich, applying to all naval and aerial 
forces. In regard to extension of the 


armistice to the White Sea and the 
Arctice Russian coast a special agree- 
ment will be made. Attacks upon war 
and commercial vessels must cease in the 
above regions, and attacks in other seas 
must be avoided. 


Exchange of Civil Prisoners 


After fixing the lines of demarkation 
in the Black and Baltic Seas and limit- 
ing the movement of warships, the agree- 
ment stipulates that commercial naviga- 
tion of these seas will be permitted under 
rules to be formulated by a commission. 

Immediately after the signing of the 
armistice peace negotiations are to be 
begun. It is provided that measures 
shall be taken for the exchange of civil 
prisoners, invalids, women, and children 
under 14 years, and for the amelioration 
of the condition of war prisoners. The 
treaty concludes with these words: 


With the purpose of facilitating the 
conduct of peace negotiations and the 
speedy healing of the wounds caused by 
the war, the contracting parties take 
measures for re-establishment of cul- 
tural and economic relations among the’ 
signatories. Within such limits as the 
armistice permits, postal commercial re- 
lations, the mailing of books and papers, 
will be permitted, the details to be 
worked out by a mixed commission, rep- 
resenting all the interested parties, at 
Petrograd, 

Revolutionary Acts in Russia 


Within the first month in which the 
Bolsheviki conducted the de facto Gov- 
ernment of Russia numerous edicts of a 
radical revolutionary character were is- 
sued, but they were rendered nugatory 
through the refusal of public officials to 
execute their orders. The Russian em- 
bassies in‘all countries refused to recog- 
nize the Bolsheviki, and proclamations 
were issued dismissing the diplomats 
from service. No nation up to Dec. 20, 
except Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul. 
garia, and Turkey had recognized the 
Government; on Dec. 18 Trotzky notified 
the foreign embassies at Petrograd that 
unless they viséd passports of Bolshe- 
visit couriers, similar courtesies would be 
refused to themselves. 


Among the most radical actions was a 
proclamation issued Nov. 26 by the Max- 
imalist Commissioners proclaiming the 
abolition of class titles, distinctions, and 





privileges. All persons henceforth are 
“citizens of the Russian Republic.” The 
corporate property of nobles, merchants, 
and burgesses, according to the procla- 
mation, must be handed over to the 
State. 

On Dec. 17 it was announced that the 
Russian Church, which was one of the 
most powerful institutions under the old 
régime, had received attention at the 
hands of the Bolsheviki. They had di- 
rected the confiscation of all Church 
property, lands, money, gold, silver, and 
precious stones, and the abolition of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools. 

Strikes were in progress everywhere, 
not only by laborers, but by public func- 
tionaries and railway officials, who re- 
fused to work or to recognize the orders 
of the Bolsheviki. On Dec. 17 it was an- 
nounced at Petrograd that the serious 
fuel situation in the city was compli- 
cated by strikes of employes in the Fuel 
Department, who refused to work under 
the Bolshevist Commissaries. A similar 
cause was responsible for a strike of the 
employes in the Petrograd City Hall, 
who quit work on the appearance of the 
new Bolshevist Mayor, who formerly was 
a day laborer. 
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On Dec. 16 a decree went into effect 
abolishing all military ranks, titles, and 
decorations. A correspondent cabled 
from Petrograd on Dec. 16 as follows 


- regarding the effect of this decree: 


Henceforward officers will be elected by 
the men. The officers who are not re- 
elected to their duties become privates, 
with their pay correspondingly lowered. 
Privates prefer to elect officers from 
among themselves, and former officers 
are therefore almost always degraded. 
There were several cases on Dec. 15 of 
officers publicly assaulted by _ soldiers, 
who tore off their epaulettes and medals, 
using considerable violence and every in- 
sult contained in the luxuriant vocabu- 
lary of the Russian private. 

On the front, matters are even worse. 
With the active encouragement of German 
spies, the soldiers have introduced every 
possible means of degrading their of- 
ficers. Colonels and their orderlies have 
been made to exchange functions. Of- 
ficers of many years’ service have been 
forced to clean out stables. An army 
whose soviets are unanimously opposed to 
the death penalty has no hesitation in its 
application to its own officers. The 
drastic reduction in pay is the last straw. 
Ranks have virtually ceased to count. 
An officer cannot desert, like a private. 
His country is still theoretically at war, 
and his fellow-soldiers would not hesi- 
tate to punish him and his family if he 
escaped. 


Contents of Secret Treaties Revealed 
EON TROTZKY, the Bolshevist For- 


eign Secretary of Russia, made 
public shortly after assuming of- 
fice the text of confidential communica- 
tions that had passed between the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office and foreign Govern- 
ments in the earlier years of the war. 
The first State document published 
dealt with the desire of Russia to ac- 
quire the Dardanelles, Constantinople, 
the west shore of the Bosporus, and cer- 
tain defined areas in Asia Minor. It set 
forth the demand of France and England 
that Russia agree to the freedom of Con- 
stantinople for cargoes not from or to 
Russian ports, the retention of the hold 
of the Mussulman on places in Arabia 
under a separate Mussulman Govern- 
ment, and the inclusion of certain parts 
of Persia in the sphere of British influ- 
ence. 


This document indicated that Russia 
agreed on the whole, but proposed an 
amendment demanding a clearer defini- 
tion in regard to the government of Mus- 
sulman territory and the freedom of pil- 
grimage. It defined the Russian sphere 
of influence, and indicated Russia’s con- 
cern about the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan, and also set forth Italy’s 
agreement provided her claims in the 
East were recognized. 


Boundaries of Germany 


The second document was a telegram 
from M. Izvolsky, Russian Ambassador 
to France, dated March 11, 1917, and 
stated that France recognizes Russia’s 
freedom to define her western boun- 
daries. This was followed by a telegram 
from Sergius Sazonoff, former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, assuring M. Izvolsky 
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that the agreement with France and 
England in regard to the Constantinople 
strait need not be re-examined, and 
stating the willingness of Russia to give 
France and England the freedom of de- 
fining the western boundaries of Ger- 
many, in exchange for the freedom al- 
lowing Russia to define the eastern 
boundary of Germany, but insisting on 
the exclusion of the Polish question as 
a matter of international discussion, and 
instructing M. Izvolsky to counteract an 
attempt to place the future of Poland 
under control of the powers. 

M. Sazonoff’s telegram said that Rus- 
sia must prevent Sweden from becoming 
unfriendly, and by all means must earn 
the friendship of Norway, and that all 
political efforts to influence Rumania 
already had been made. The telegram 
touched on the exclusion of Germany 
from the Chinese markets, but said this 
must be subject to an economical con- 
ference at which Japan should be repre- 
sented. 


Offers to Greece 


On Dec. 1 a series of documents was 
published by the Bolshevist Government 
relating to successive concessions of- 
fered to Greece for the purpose of in- 
ducing her to assist Serbia. These are 
said to have included an offer of Souths 
ern Albania, excepting Avlona; an offer 
of territory in Asia Minor, and other re- 
wards at the expense of Turkey. These 
all came to nothing for various reasons 

One document, it is added, deals with 
a proposal to hand over Kavala to Bul- 
garia if the latter joined the Entente Al- 
lies. Another concerns Great Britain’s 
offer of the Island of Cyprus to Greece, 
which lapsed owing to the refusal of 
Greece to help Serbia. 


France and Alsace-Lorraine 


One document declared that France 
claimed Alsace-Lorraine, the iron and 
coal districts of France, and the wooded 
regions on the left bank of the Rhine 
There were also to be separated from 
Germany and freed from all political 
and economic dependence upon Germany, 
certain territories which were to be 
formed into free neutral States. These 
would be occupied by Russian troops 
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until certain guarantees were fulfilled 
and peace was concluded. 

One document refers to the reported 
conference of financiers in Switzerland 
last September, in which Great Britain 
denies having participated, concerning 
which it is suggested that the German 
delegates insisted on the cession of the 
Baltic Provinces and the independence of 
Finland. 

Among the documents printed was a 
telegram from Sergius Sazonoff, former 
Foreign Minister, to the allied countries 
dealing with the efforts of Germany to 
make peace between Germany, Russia, 
and Japan through the German Embassy 
at Stockholm. 


In reply to Germany, M. Sazonoff is 
quoted as having said that he advised the 
Japanese Ambassador that Russia was 
willing to listen to a peace proposal, pro- 
vided the proposal was made to Russia, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan, in 
which event he would notify Italy, which 
then was not in the alliance. 


Another telegram, sent by the Russian 
Ambassador at Rome Oct. 31, 1917, told 
of a desire of the Italians to have Russia 
make an attack on or a demonstration 
against the Austro-Germans to relieve 
the pressure on Italy. 


Secret Treaty With Italy 


The text of an alleged secret agree- 
ment between France, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Italy was given out at Petro- 
grad on Nov. 28. The agreement sanc- 
tions the annexation by Italy of certain 
territory in return for entering the En- 
tente Alliance and engages to brand as 
inadmissible the intervention of Pope 
Benedict with a view of stopping the war. 

The document is said to have been 
signed in London, April 26, 1915, by Sir 
Edward [now Viscount] Grey, former 
Foreign Secretary; Paul Cambon, French 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and Count 
Benckendorff, the Russian Ambassador 
to Great Britain. It is said to contain a 
memorandum from the Italian Ambassa- 
dor at London to the Foreign Office and 
the allied Ambassadors. 


According to the Bolshevist revela- 
tions, Italy was to have the assistance of 
the French and British naval forces un- 
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til the Austrian Navy was destroyed. 
After peace Italy was to receive the 
Trentino, Southern Tyrol to the Brenner 
Pass, Trieste, Istria, and Dalmatia, with 
additional geographical boundaries out- 
lined in great detail. 

Italy was to govern the foreign rela- 
tionships of Albania in the event of that 
country obtaining an autonomous Gov- 
ernment; but Italy was not to oppose ob- 
jections if it were decided to apportion 
parts of Albania to Montenegro, Serbia, 
and Greece. 

The agreement, it is alleged, supported 
Italy’s contention in the principle of the 
balance of naval power in the Mediter- 
ranean, subject to future definition. 
Italy was to have rights in Lybia enjoyed 


Lenine: 


in Russia is to be found in the 

life of Lenine, its leading spirit. 
Until a few weeks ago it did not matter 
very much who Lenine was, or what his 
ideas were, but when soldiers, workmen, 
and peasants have suddenly translated 
him to the highest office in the land, it 
becomes important that the facts of his 
career should be known. 

The question whether or not Lenine is 
a tool of the German Government may be 
left unanswered for the present. He un- 
doubtedly received facilities from the 
German Government to return to Russia 
from Switzerland immediately after the 
revolution in March, but what motive 
prompted the German authorities to pick 
an archenemy of all autocracies for such 
a privilege is something of a mystery. 
Certainly, Lenine’s previous career does 
not suggest him as very pliable material 
for German intrigue. 

Nikolai Lenine was born at Simbirsk, 
in Central Russia, in the year 1870, and 
he is thus now 47 years of age. His real 
name is Vladimir Ilitch Ulyanov, and 
Lenine is only one of the several aliases 
which he, like other revolutionists, has 


by the Sultan on the basis of the Lau- 
sanne treaty. Italy agreed to the pro- 
posed independent standing of Mussul- 
man sacred places in Arabia. 

In the event of France and Great 
Britain increasing their holdings in 
Africa at the expense of Germany, Italy 
was to have the right to increase hers. 
Great Britain was to facilitate Italy’s 
borrowing $250,000,000 in the British 
money market. 

France, Great Britain, and Russia, ac- 
cording to the report, were to support 
Italy in preventing Papal influence from 
ending the war and in regulating ques- 
tions concerning it. Italy’s co-operation 
was to begin one month after the ratifi- 
cation of the agreement. 


The Man and His Ideas 


By a Russian Social Worker 


ORE than one clue to the mean- 
ing of the Boishevist upheaval 


found it necessary to adopt at various 
times. A son of a Government official 
employed in the Department of Public In- 
struction, Lenine received his preliminary 
education in his home town. In his early 
twenties he went to Petrograd to continue 
his studies in the political science de- 
partment of the Petrograd University. 
Here he at once became affiliated with a 
group of radical students who took an 
active interest in the political and social 
problems of the day. 

His brother, A. Ulyanov, also a stu- 
dent of the same university, was already 
a member of the Populist Party (Narod- 
niki) which secretly advocated violence 
against the existing authorities as one 
of the means of bringing about the aboli- 
tion of autocracy. In 1887 this brother 
was arrested and charged with participa- 
tion in a “terrorist” plot to wreck the 
imperial train carrying Alexander III. 
After a secret trial and without many 
preliminaries he was condemned to death 
and was hanged shortly thereafter. 
Lenine was also arrested at the time, 
but was released, as there was no evi- 
dence found against him. This arrest, 
however, caused his expulsion from the 
university. 
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The British Member of the Interallied General War Staff. 


(Photo Underwood & Underwood.) 
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Commander of the British Army in the New Offensive Against the 
Germans at Cambrai. 
(Photo Western Newspaper Union.) 
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W ork as a Propagandist 


At this time the Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic movement was still in its infancy. 
Underground propaganda and organizing 
were carried on among factory employes 
by the enlightened and idealistic intelli- 
gentsia pledged to the “cause.” It was 
then that Lenine spent his Sundays in a 
circle of uneducated workmen, explaining 
to them the elements of Socialist eco- 
nomics and the fundamentals of the 
teachings of Karl Marx. 

Along with the propaganda work, 
Lenine plunged deeply into research and 
studies of Russian statistics and eco- 
nomics, particularly the phases affecting 
the future development of Russia, and 
delving into the historic mission of its 
working and peasant classes. His first 
essay, entitled “The Economic Signifi- 
cance of the Populist Movement,” was 
published in 1895. “The Development 
of Capitalism in Russia,” a historico- 
economic treatise, made its appearance 
in 1899, at a moment of an acute polemic 
discussion between the Narodniki, (Popu- 
lists;). who contended that the economic 
development of Russia will differ from 
that of Western Europe, and the Marx- 
ists, who accepted the Social-Democratic 
point of view. Even at present this book 
is considered a valuable document in 
Russian economic literature. 

Because of his Socialist activities Le- 
nine was compelled to leave Russia on 
several occasions. Switzerland, France, 
and Austria were the countries of his 
temporary domicile. From these foreign 
posts he directed the work of one of the 
factions of the Social-Democratic Party, 
developing a leadership of great power 
and initiative. 

In 1901-2 he was on the editorial staff 
of Iskra, (Spark,) a Social-Democratic 
publication. Several brochures on the 
agrarian question and on the develop- 
ment of industrialism in Russia were 
written by him during the same period. 
His pamphlet, “The Problems of the 
Russian Social-Democrats,” was com- 
mended by the leaders of the Russian 
Social-Democracy as the clearest exposi- 
tion of the aims of the Russian working- 
class movement. 

A definite stand as to its program and 


policies was made by the Lenine faction 
at a general Russian Socialist convention, 
held in the Summer of 1903. This was 
the time when. the word “ Bolsheviki” 
was coined, meaning the majority’ that 
voted in accord with Lenine’s proposal. 
In fact, the word “ Leninism,” used as a 
synonym for Bolshevism, and represent- 
ing a certain factional Marxism, occurs 
very frequently in the Russian press. 

A direct actionist, Lenine believed in 
the seizure of political power by means 
of a violent revolution and in establish- 
ing a proletarian government. Then only, 
he held, could there be accomplished an 
economic readjustment of the country, 
bringing with it a more equitable social 
order. Also, as a thorough Marxian, he 
had utmost faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the proletariat. 

After the revolution of 1905 and the 
reaction that followed, the Lenine fac- 
tion dwindled down to but a few emigrés 
and it seemed as if Bolshevism was 
destined to die out. But in 1911-12, 
when the spell of the reaction began 
to break up, and when, with the awaken- ' 
ing, a new spirit began to permeate the 
political and social life of Russia, a sud- 
den impetus to renewed activities was 
given to the Bolsheviki. This may also 
be explained by the fact that the leaders 
of this faction were the first to under- 
stand the momentous significance of 
this national resurrection. They imme- 
diately set to work, and the first So- 
cialist daily paper, Pravda, (the Truth,) 
was one of the results of their efforts. 
Undoubtedly this daily has exercised 
considerable influence upon the working 
masses who rallied to it and gave it their 
whole-hearted support. Since then there 
has been a gradual growth of Bolshe- 
vism in the industrial centres of Russia 
under the intellectual guidance and 
leadership of Lenine. The movement 
gained in strength from year to year. 
As early as in 1913 the Bolsheviki sent 
six representatives to the Duma. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1914 
Lenine was in Cracow, at that time the 
headquarters of the organizations which 
directed the revolutionary movement in 
Russia. It should be remembered that 
Lenine, like other revolutionary leaders, 
was compelled to live in exile. The Aus- 
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trian authorities immediately arrested 
him on suspicion of being a Russian 
spy, but as he was easily able to prove 
that he had no connection with the Czar’s 
Government, he was released and per- 
mitted to go to Switzerland, where he 
remained until March, 1917. The news 
of the successful revolution caused him 
to endeavor to return to Russia and the 
German Government gave him the neces- 
sary permission to pass through Germany. 


Chief Russian Parties 


On his arrival in Petrograd, Lenine 
gathered together his followers and be- 
gan the agitation in favor of the Bolshe- 
vist program. This program was outlined 
by Lenine in a remarkable statement 
which in the light of recent events has 
become an important document for the 
understanding of the situation. -Accord- 
ing to this statement, the chief groupings 
of political parties in Russia are: 


1. The representatives of the feudal 
landholders and the more conservative 
sections of the bourgeoisie. 

2. The Constitutional Democrats (Ca- 
dets) and other liberal groups repre- 
senting the majority of the bourgeoisie, 
that is, the captains of industry and 
those landholders who have industrial 
interests. 

8. The Socialist groups which repre- 
sent the small entrepreneurs, small 
middle-class proprietors, more or less 
well-to-do peasants, petite bourgeoisie, 
as well as those workers who have sub- 
mitted to a bourgeois point of view. 

4. The Bolsheviki, who ought properly 
to be called the Communist Party, which 
is at present termed the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party, and which 
represents class-conscious workers, day 
laborers, and the poorer strata of peas- 
antry, which are grouped with them as 
the semi-proletariat. 


The Bolshevist Platform 


The Bolshevist platform, as outlined 
by Lenine, reads as follows: 


The Councils of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Delegates must at once take 
every practicable and feasible step for 
the realization of the Socialist program. 

The Bolsheviki demand a republic of the 
Councils of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peas- 
ants’ Delegates; abolition of the standing 
army and the police, substituting for 


them an armed people; officials to be not 
only elected but also subject to recall and 
their pay not to exceed that of a good 
worker. 

Sole authority must be in the hands of 
the Councils of Workers’, Soldiers’ and 
Peasants’ Delegates. There must be no 
dual authority. 

No support should be given to the Pro- 
visional Government. The whole of the 
people must be prepared for the complete 
and sole authority of the Councils of 
the Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Del- 
egates. 

A constituent assembly should be called 
as soon as possible, but it is necessary 
to increase the members and strengthen 
the power of the Councils of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Delegates by or- 
ganizing and arming the masses. 

A police force of the conventional type 
and a standing army are absolutely un- 
necessary. Immediately and uncondition- 
ally a universal army of the people should 
be introduced, so that they and the militia 
and the army shall be an integral whole. 
Capitalists must pay the workers for their 
days of service in the militia. 

Officers Subject to Their Men 


Officers must not only be elected, but 
every step of every officer and General 
must be subject to control by special 
soldiers’ committees. 

The arbitrary removal by the soldiers 
of their superior officers is in every re- 
spect indispensable. The soldiers will 
obey only the powers of their own choice; 
they can respect no others. 

The Bolsheviki are absolutely opposed 
to all imperialist wars and to all bour- 
geois Governments which make _ them, 
among them our own Provisional Govern- 
ment. The Bolsheviki are absolutely op- 
posed to *‘ revolutionary defense ’”’ in Rus- 
sia. 

The Bolsheviki are against the preda- 
tory international treaties concluded be- 
tween the Czar and England, France, &c., 
for the strangling of Persia, the division 
of China, Turkey, Austria, &c. 

The Bolsheviki are against annexations. 
Any promise of a capitalist Government 
to renounce annexations is a huge fraud. 
To expose it is very simple, by demand- 
ing that each nation be freed from the 
yoke of its own capitalists. ? 

The Bolsheviki are opposed to the (Rus- 
sian) Liberty Loan, because the war re- 
mains imperialistic, being waged by cap- 
italists in alliance with capitalists, and in 
the interests of capitalists. 

The Bolsheviki refuse to leave to capi- 
talist Governments the task of expressing 
the desire of the nations for peace. 

All monarchies must be abolished. Rev- 
olutions do not proceed in fixed order. 
Only genuine revolutionaries may be 
trusted. 
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The Peasants to Seize All Land 


The peasants must at once take all the 
land from the landholders. Order must 
be strictly maintained by the Councils of 
Peasants’ Delegates. The production of 
bread and meat must be increased and the 
soldiers better fed. Destruction of cattle, 
of tools, &c., is not permissible. 


It will be impossible to rely upon the 
general Councils of Peasants’ Delegates, 
for the wealthy peasants are of the 
same capitalist class that is always ins 
clined to injure or deceive the farmhands, 
day laborers, and the poorer peasants. 
We must at once form special organiza- 
tions of these latter classes of the village 
population both within the Councils of 
Peasants’ Delegates and in the form of 
special Councils of Delegates of the Farm- 
ers’ Workers. 


We must at once prepare the Councils 
of Workers’ Delegates, the Councils of 
Delegates of Banking Employes, and oth- 
ers for the taking of all such steps as 
are feasible and completely realizable 
toward the union of all banks in one 
single national bank, and then toward a 
control of the Councils of Workers’ Dele- 
gates over the banks and syndicates, and 
then toward their nationalization, that is, 


their passing over into the possession of 
the whole people. 

The only Socialist International, estab- 
lishing and realizing a brotherly union 
of all the workers in all countries, which 
is now desirable for the nations, is one 
which consists of the really revolutionary 
workers, who are capable of putting an 
end to the awful and criminal slaughter 
of nations, capable of delivering humanity 
from the yoke of capitalism. Only such 
people (groups, parties, &c) as the Ger- 
man Socialist, Karl Liebknecht, now in a 
German jail, only people who will tire- 
lessly struggle with their own Government 
and their own bourgeoisie, and their own 
social-patriots, and their own ‘“ centrists,”’ 
can and must immediately establish that 
international which is necessary to the 
nations. 


The fraternization between soldiers of 
the warring countries, at the front, must 
be encouraged; it is good and indispensa- 
ble. 


It will be noticed that the Bolsheviki 
have actually attempted to carry out the 
greater part of this program, and in 
some cases have apparently succeeded, 
at least temporarily. 


One Aspect of Bolshevist Liberty 


Ludovic Naudeau, a Petrograd corre- 
spondent of the Paris Temps, writing in 
October, 1917, drew this amusing sketch 
of one phase of life in the Russian capi- 
tal: 

One morning recently I was awakened 
by the cries of my neighbor in the next 
room. His boots had been stolen. The 
same day the manager of a newspaper 
office told me that he had been robbed 
of six pairs of pantaloons. What use 
could any one have for six nether gar- 
ments? The star reporter came in with 
eyes bulging. “Four hundred thefts 
every night!” he cried; “ that is the aver- 
age for the last two weeks. The Petro- 
grad militia are vainly seeking for the 
18,000 criminals who are living in liberty 
among us. It is frightfui!” 

Under the old régime we were guarded 
by 5,750 police agents—large, strong 
men—who cost $2,500,000 a year. Those 
Pharaohs have been replaced by 7,000 
small, mean-looking militiamen, who 
cost, in present taxes, $8,500,000 annual- 
ly. Formerly we enjoyed sweet security. 
Today things fly out of one’s pockets of 


themselves; watches escape from their 
fobs; apartments empty themselves au- 
tomatically of their objects of value. 
Every night one-half of the population 
is busy robbing the other half. Some- 
times the thieves are civilians dressed as. 
soldiers, and sometimes they are soldiers 
dressed as civilians. It is robbery made 
free-for-all — a_ socialistic budge-all- 
catch-all. 

Besides, the persons whom one meets 
in prison do not stay there. One no 
longer stays in prison; it is not good 
form. Sometimes a new outburst of pop- 
ular wrath opens the doors; sometimes 
the guards and sentinels give the pris- 
oner to understand that the best thing 
he can do is to go away. There is talk 
of organizing a mass patrol of the 
streets, in which all the honest men of 
the city would have to go on guard by 
turns “in squads.” 

All this is true, confirmed by a thou- 
sand witnesses. During the weeks imme- 
diately following the fall of the empire, 
the capital, in a sort of solemn and 
anguished waiting, enjoyed absolute 
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peace, a truce of the underworld, a sort 
of petrification of crime. But today rob- 
bery has risen to the rank of a social 
institution. And yet, as Russia has not 
ceased to be a land of contrasts, there 
are no Apaches in the streets, no high- 
“‘waymen, no hold-up’ men, none of those 
bloodthirsty thugs who menace life at 
night in other capitals. Many petty 
thieves and relatively few assassins! 

I wrote this note in a street car, and 
when I put my notebook in my pocket I 
discovered that I had been relieved of 
my purse; a fact that is not without its 
good side, since I had forgotten to men- 
tion the pickpockets, who are as numer- 
ous as the pockets of honest men. 

The Russian people lived for centuries 
under an autocracy, and yet they are 
by nature the most parliamentary of all 
the nations, doubtless because they are 
the most placid, the least irritable. We 
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observed this once more at the All-Rus- 
sian Congress, where a few momentary 
tumults did not destroy our general im- 
pression of a dignified and rather sad 
calmness. In that old and pompous 
Alexandra Theatre, under the blaze of 
the candelabra, amid the dull radiance 
of gilding almost a century old, we saw 
1,500 delegates. Their controversies were 
long, grave, sometimes noisy, but the 
spectator who recalled the Boulanger 
episode and the Dreyfus affair noticed 
how much less irascible and excitable 
the Russians were by comparison. If the 
Russian people did not have, deep in their 
nature, a vast fund of cheerful and ac- 
commodating plasticity, a great tendency 
to prevent or rather to postpone con- 
flicts by means of discussion and pacific 
“readjustment,” of provisional agree- 
ment, civil war would have broken out 
fifty times since last March. 


General Gurko on the Revolution 


Exiled Russian Commander’s Views 


General Gurko, one of the army commanders who made history for Russia in 
the days before the downfall of the Czar, was arrested and exiled by the Provisional 
Government in the first days of the revolution. He arrived in Paris early in Novem- 
ber, 1917, and said interesting things to a newspaper representative, as follows: 


OU know that it was because of a 
letter which I wrote to the Czar 
that I was imprisoned in the Fort- 

ress of Peter and Paul; yes, a letter 
written two days after the revolution. 
Now, a week after the revolution, a law 
of amnesty was decreed. My letter, it 
seems to me, should have come under 
that amnesty, even if it had been crimi- 
nal, which it was not. The text of it 
was published recently in an English 
newspaper, and still later in one of the 
principal Russian journals. The gist of 
it was this: All the Ministers of the 
Czar having been arrested and impris- 
oned at the moment of the revolutionary 
uprising, and most of them being entire- 
ly innocent of any misdeed, as time has 
proved—except in the case of two or 
three cf them—I thought that I ought to 
appeal in their behalf to the fallen sov- 
ereign, so that he might say something 


in their defense. Besides, out of polite- 
ness rather than conviction, I expressed 
the thought that perhaps the future 
would be more kind to the imperial fam- 
ily. It was because of these sentiments 
that I was accused of criminality. In 
order to punish me, and doubtless to be 
rid of the troublesome personage which 
certain men in power saw in me, I was 
arrested. They might have done it by 
means of two policemen, or even one 
would have sufficed. They preferred to 
mobilize a platoon of soldiers, two auto- 
mobile machine guns, and an escort of 
cavalry. 

In imprisoning me in the fortress they 
committed illegal acts which they tried 
later to make amends for. No matter! 
During the first days I was subjected to 
the treatment of a condemned criminal 
in a cell; later more humanity was shown. 
During the last weeks of my captivity I 
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occupied a large room, with barred win- | 


dows, of course, but my wife was allowed 
to come and live with me. Then the 
authorities decided to set me free—and 
exile me. I sailed from Archangel for 
London, and now I am living in Paris. 
Before I can return to Russia the pres- 
ent order of things will have to change. 


Many legends have been invented in 
regard to the origins of the revolution. 
One of them represents the Czar’s fam- 
ily as pro-German. I assure you that 
it is nothing of the kind. The Czarina 
held the Germans in horror and treated 
William II. as a “ mountebank.” As for 
the Czar, with whom I often conversed 
and with whom I discussed all the cur- 
rent military questions, he was Com- 
mander in Chief only in name, and the 
military operations at the front escaped 
from his control, and even from his ac- 
tion. In imperial circles Rasputin passed 
for a partisan of Germany, but Rasputin 
had been dead two months when the revo- 
lution broke out. 

The revolution had been brewing a 
long time. There, too, German gold did 
its work, as it is trying to do everywhere. 
Food supply difficulties, which had by 
no means reached the stage of starvation, 
furnished a_ suitable occasion. This 
revolutionary movement could have been 
suppressed. It would merely have been 
necessary to make use of the troops, in- 
stead of parading them before the crowd 
as a menace. In such cases it is not well 
to let soldiers mingle with the people; 
they fraternize. 

One of the most disastrous conse- 
quences of the revolution was the crum- 
bling of the Russian army on certain sec- 
tors under the influence of new doctrines. 
When that catastrophe occurred I pre- 
sented myself, along with the Commander 
in Chief, Alexeieff, before the Provi- 
sional Government, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Soviet, and certain repre- 
sentatives of the Duma. We urged and 
begged them to stop the disorganization 
of the army; but apparently the task 
was not undertaken with entire good 
will. * * * Besides, the Russian front 
is 1.200 miles long! 

This revolution was to give Russia all 


kinds of liberty, but, alas! the dream 
lasted only one morning. One can now 
announce the failure of the movement 
and can state that the future belongs to 
the Government that shall go back to 
the beginning point, give the country 
the necessary force for the establish- 
ment of law and order, lay a solid founda- 
tion for its liberties—and, above all, ban- 
ish politics from the army and restore 
discipline. We are still, I fear, in the 
descending period; but soon we shall 
touch bottom, and then, believe me, the 
good will gain ascendency over the evil— 
at what price remains to be seen! 

[General Gurko summed up the situa- 
tion at that time (Nov. 15) by saying 
that if the Bolsheviki succeeded in en- 
tering into direct peace negotiations with 
the German Government, from whom 
they were already receiving financial aid, 
there would be reason for the gravest 
fears as to the immediate outcome. He 
continued :] 

From the viewpoint of military suc- 
cess it is bitterly to be deplored that 
the Russian Army for the moment has 
ceased to wield anything more than a 
defensive, or, rather, a passive power. 
It still, however, holds 130 enemy divi- 
sions on that front. The German shock 
troops, today operating in Italy, have 
been taken from the Riga sector, where 
they were no longer needed; a few, also, 
have been drawn from the Russo-Bul- 
garian and French fronts. It is not pos- 
sible for the Germans to strip the whole 
Russian front, where their 130 divisions 
are so spread out that they form only a 
very thin curtain. 

In any case, the interests of Russia and 
those of the Entente Allies are and must 
remain one and the same. The Allies 
neea Russia, and Russia cannot live 
without the Allies except by falling un- 
der the economic domination of the Cen- 
tral Empires. * * * Do not forget 
that the Russian soldier today is the same 
as the one of 1915 who fought without 
rifle, artillery, or munitions, rushing for- 
ward to be cut to pieces on the battle- 
field, and that Russian officers have 
shown that they knew how to die. What 
our armies did then they will do again 
when their: leaders order it. 








Military Events of the Month 


From November 18 to December 17, 1917 


By Walter Littlefield 


SIDE from the political events in 
A the Chancelleries of the Allies, the 
declaration of war by the United 
States against Austria-Hungary, 
the formation of international coun- 
cils of army and navy men for a bet- 
ter co-ordination of material, plan, and 
execution in the conduct of the war, 
and the dwindling belligerency of Rus- 
sia and Rumania—and aside from such 
purely military actions as the double sur- 
prise wrought before Cambrai, the opera- 
tions in the Regione of Veneto, the capt- 
ure of Jerusalem, and the completion of 
the conquest of German East Africa— 
the principal event has been of tactical 
rather than of strategic importance. Its 
scope and character are as yet unre- 
vealed, although its advent has been pro- 
claimed by the ‘German press of every 
shade of political and military opinion as 
something decisive in the war. It is the 
transfer of certain scores of enemy divi- 
sions from the Russian to the French 
front. 

Before the Russian collapse we knew 
that von Hindenburg with his headquar- 
ters at Kovno was responsible for 450 
miles of Russian front, and that on this 
front he had forty-eight divisions of in- 
fantry and ten of cavalry—in all an ag- 
gregate strength of about 1,200,000 men. 
South of him there were forty Austro- 
Hungarian divisions and an aggregation 
of Bulgars and Turks amounting to ten 
more. There were about 2,000,000 Teu- 
tonic effectives on the Russian front be- 
fore the collapse. 

Of these we have positive information 
that forty-seven divisions, or nearly a 
million men, were sent in October to do 
battle in Italy and that their places were 
taken by half as many men in the first 
stages of training drawn from Germany 
and Austria. Moreover, from observa- 
tions made by the French Headquarters 
Staff, published on Dec. 15, we are in- 
formed that Austria-Hungary’s entire 





man power today reaches only 1,239,908. 
This last figure indicates that the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian man power has_ been 
greatly exaggerated. It is a fair deduc- 
tion to make that the German man pow- 
er has been similarly expanded. Yet we 
have the exact number of divisions for- 
merly commanded by von Hindenburg on 
the Russian front. To know just how 
many divisions are being released for 
work against the English, French, and 
Americans on the western front would 
presuppose a knowledge of two unknown 
elements—how thinly guarded the Ger- 
mans dare leave the eastern front and 
to what number the men diverted from it 
may be replaced by reservists. 

After dealing at once with the matter 
of Cambrai, without attempting to 
identify the German reinforcements there 
as having already arrived from the Rus- 
sian front or as being merely locally 
diverted, I shall take up some other 
events of the period covered, which, 
while of varied military importance, may 
tend to lighten for the Allies the most 
gloomy month of the most gloomy year 
of the war. 


General Byng’s Cambrai Drive 


The manoeuvre executed by the Third 
British Army, under General the Hon. 
Sir Julian Byng, between St. Quentin and 
the River Scarpe in the last fortnight 
of November, when viewed alone, looms 
large on the annals of the war of attri- 
tion conducted by the British and French 
on the western front. Its initiative with- 
out artillery preparation, the tanks cut- 
ting the barbed-wire defenses, the terri- 
tory occupied, and the large number of 
prisoners captured, when seen apart 
from other events, cause Vimy Ridge, 
which opened the way to an envelop- 
ment of Lens; Messines Ridge, which 
opened the way to the battles of Flan- 
ders, and even the great battle of the 
Somme to sink into insignificance. The 
hitherto invulnerable Hindenburg line 
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BATTLE OF CAMBRAT: 
FURTHEST BRITISH ADVANCE, AND BLACK LINE THE POSITION 
WITHDRAWAL 


was pierced, and the approaches to that 
great supply depot, Cambrai, the junc- 
tion of four railways and four highways, 
secured. 

Its logical and strategic sequel was 
obvious: a similar surprise attack just 
north along the Arras front against the 
so-called Siegfried emergency line, pre- 
sumably as lightly held, from Drocourt 
to Queant, and Lens would have been 
irrevocably flanked from the southeastand 
Cambrai from the northwest, and that 
other depot, Douai, the complement of 
Cambrai, would have been as good as 
lost to the Germans. Yet the logical 
sequel did not come to pass. A few days 
later the Germans walked right through 
the southern part of the salient just 
formed, and so ruptured the plan of cam- 
paign that all positions commanding the 
German approaches to Cambrai and sev- 
eral dominating those to Cambrai itself 
had to be surrendered. Comparisons 


with Vimy, Messines, and the Somme 
have vanished and have been replaced by 
that truer analogy presented by Castel- 
nau and the Crown Prince of Bavaria on 
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the Lorraine front in the early days of 
the war—when first the Bavarian and 
then the Frenchman surprised each other 
in rapid sequence. 

At this writing, however, the advan- 
tage of the ground before Cambrai still 
remains with the British. Documents 
found on German prisoners indicate that 
the enemy was about to abandon his 
static method of fighting and use his 
units in a more mobile fashion. Only the 
conviction that he possessed a superior 
man power would induce him to substi- 
tute the strategy of manoeuvre for the 
strategy of fortified position. Meanwhile, 
however, there is no fundamental mili- 
tary reason for supposing thatthe ini- 
tiative of offensive has already nassed 
from the Allies to the Germans. 


Cambrai Batile in Detail 


After a two-day artillery diversion on 
the Flanders front, particularly at Hou- 
thulst Forest and Zandvoorde, and of 
raids and counterraids elsewhere, the 
British Army under General Byng, early 
in the morning of Nov. 20, without any 
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artillery preparation, launched an attack 
from the defenses left a year ago west of 
Cambrai, when the battle of the Somme 
came to an end. For four days the as- 
sault was pushed with all possible zeal 
and with comparatively slight resistance 
on the part of the enemy, whose reserves 
on this sector had apparently been drawn 
off to protect the Passchendaele defenses, 
where the British artillery diversion was 
in progress. 

Even the first accounts showed Byng’s 
offensive to be one of the greatest Brit- 
ish efforts of the war: at a stroke it had 
penetrated the Hindenburg line, lying 
northwest of the depot city of Cambrai, 
and on a thirty-two-mile front had ad- 
vanced more than five miles, reaching the 
village of Cantaing, less than three miles 
southwest of the city. In the first two 
days of the battle the number of British 
casualties, principally borne by the 
Welsh and English county troops, was 
far less than the number of prisoners 
taken, which reached more than 9,000. 


Struggle for Bourlon Wood 


On the 24th a fierce struggle began 
for the occupation of Bourlon Wood, 
three and a half miles west of Cambrai. 
Both this wood and the town of the 
same name, lying to the northwest, pos- 
sessed elevations vital to the defense of 
Cambrai. In the two days succeeding 
the town changed hands three times and 
was left on the 26th in German hands, 
the British, frightfully shelled, still hold- 
ing on to part of the wood. On the 27th 
the British attempted a flanking move- 
ment, capturing the northwestern part 
of Fontaine Notre Dame, but were 
driven back owing to a concentration of 
German machine guns in La Folie Wood 
to the southeast. Several isolated Brit- 
ish raiding parties, which had proceeded 
beyond their designated objectives, were 
picked up by the Germans. In certain 
instances these detachments were later 
rescued by others. 

A certain lack of co-ordination, if not, 
indeed, confusion, began to charac- 
terize the British movements, which 
from Nov. 27 until Nov. 30 were sub- 
jected to a galling artillery fire from 
German guns in new emplacements which 
British observation seemed at a loss to 


locate. Renewed German artillery activ- 
ity was also noticed to be concentrated 
against the British positions on Pass- 
chendaele Ridge along the Flanders sec- 
tor away to the north. 


British Surprised in Turn 


Then on the last day of the month the 
Germans made two simultaneous attacks 
upon the British positions before Cam- 
brai, which were as much of a surprise as 
had been the British assault of the 20th. 
They began on the southern part of the 
salient formed by the British advance. 
One was delivered against Bourlon Wood, 
the other between Vendhuile and Creve- 
coeur. Like the British assault it was 
preceded by no bombardment, but the in- 
fantry advanced, supported by heavy ar- 
tillery fire. 

It was a most curious procedure, and 
in certain features resembled on a small- 
er scale the initiative of the German at- 
tack at Plezzo and Tolmino against the 
Italians on Oct. 24. In both cases ap- 
parently nothing more than a demonstra- 
tion was at first intended until the way 
opened of itself for a general offensive 
—on the Plezzo-Tolmino front by the dis- 
covery of the demoralization of certain 
detachments of the Second Army, and on 
the Cambrai front by the discovery that 
there was nobody there to fight them. 
German detachments penetrated for two 
miles within the British lines, surprised 
roadmenders and ambulance sections at 
work, and transportation trains inno- 
cently proceeding to the first British 
lines, which had been broken through 
without warning and without sending 
back information of what had happened. 

In the southern attack the Germans 
entered the British lines south of Villers- 
Guislain and, by executing a turning 
movement to the north, succeeded in en- 
veloping Gauche Wood, Gouzeaucourt, 
Gonnelieu, and La Vacquerie. Inthenorth- 
ern attack the enemy pushed down be- 
tween Moeuvres and Bourlon Wood, but 
here at first met stronger forces and 
were hurled back by repeated counter- 
attacks. On the first day of the battle 
the number of prisoners taken by the 
Germans reveals how lightly the line had 
been held, while their tremendous losses 
met with on the succeeding days, when 
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the enemy attempted to push his initia- 
tive, show how quickly the British forces 
had co-ordinated to meet what was de- 
veloping into a formidable offensive. 
Several British detachments were sur- 
prised and captured in No Man’s Land, 
others after capture were rescued, and 
some guns were detonated in order to 
prevent their falling into the hands of 
the enemy. 


Partial British Retirement 


From Dec. 1 to 4 both armies manoeu- 
vred for positions, but the German pene- 
tration, by accident or design, had 
reached so far and commanded so many 

strategic points that British retirements 
' became necessary—but usually only after 
inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. 
Thus on the 2d the British retired from 
the village of Masniéres, while in the 
neighborhood of La Vacquerie and Bov- 
realon German massed attacks came re- 
peatedly to grief. On Dec. 3 there were 
a series of furious German assaults, 
principally along the line from Marcoing 
to Gonnelieu, where wave after wave of 
the enemy rolled up only to be shattered 
and dissipated. 

The relative positions of the armies on 
Dec. 5, with the Germans in possession 
of Graincourt, Anneux, Cantaing, Noy- 
elles, and the wood and heights north of 
Marcoing, and the fact that they had 
penetrated on an eight-mile front to a 
depth of three miles, almost envelop- 
ing the new British salient, made 
further withdrawals of the British nec- 
essary if they were to avoid severe and 
unprofitable losses. These withdrawals 
would not necessarily weaken their posi- 
tions west and northwest of Cambrai. 
Thus the British quietly got out of Bour- 
lon Wood, which had become a slaughter 
pen, while still maintaining their capt- 
ured positions on the Hindenburg line. 

From Dec. 10 to Dec. 13 Bullecourt on 
the Hindenburg line became the centre 
of conflict, with Germans making trench 
gains east of the town and along the 
angle south of Rienocourt-lez-Cagnicourt. 

Meanwhile, on the 12th, forty-eight 
miles to the north, the Germans attempt- 
ed to do to the Ypres salient in Flanders 
what they had successfully achieved over 
the Cambrai salient. They made a sur- 


prise attack on the southern flaik and 
penetrated 300 yards of British trenches 
southeast of Polygon Wood, in the neigh- 
borhood of Polderhoek Chateau. 


Italy and Her Invaders 


When the last review of the operations 
in the Regione of Veneto closed, the 
Austro-German forces were making 
every effort to establish positions on the 
right or western bank of the Piave, be- 
hind which the Italian Second Army un- 
der General Cappello and the Third Army 
under the Duke of Aosta were being re- 
formed. In the north, between the Astico 
and the Brenta, across the plateau of 
the Sette Comuni, and between the 
Brenta and the Piave, across the moun- 
tains and hills which form the northern 
slopes.of the Monte Grappa Range, they 
were striving to develop their positions, 
confronted in the western sphere by the 
First Army under General Pectori and 
in the eastern by the Fourth Army under 
General Romilant. 

The triune command—General Foch, 
Sir Harry Wilson, and General Cadorna 
—which had been constituted for the di- 
rection of the war in Italy, seemed to 
be convinced that the enemy could not 
be retained in the north, and must ulti- 
mately cross the Piave, and that the next 
line of defense, the Brenta, could not 
be held. So the reinforcements of 
French and British troops were employed 
to fortify the next line, the Adige, a 
retirement to which would have meant 
a pivot movement to the southwest per- 
formed by the First Army to the Val 
Lagarina, lying east of the Lago di 
Garda and parallel to it, and a retreat 
over the Venetian plains of the other 
three armies, with the sacrifice not only 
of such historic towns as Vicenza and 
Verona, but also of the Queen of the 
Adriatic, Venice. 

But the Italians raised the cry of the 
French at Verdun: “They shall not 
pass!” They kept repeating: “ Da qui 
non si passa!” With that conviction they 
fought and for a month little has been 
heard of the triune command. And al- 
though the English and French have 
been digging in along the Adige to pro- 
tect the back door to France the Italians 
have revived the old Garibaldian cry of 
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SCENE OF ITALY’S BATTLES AGAINST THE INVADERS IN THE ALPS FROM ASIAGO 
TO THE PIAVE RIVER 


66: “L’Italia fara da se!” and have 
poured forth to defend the front door of 


Italy. And ncbly have they alone de- 
fended it. 


Situation in the Alps 


It is a matter of thirty miles across 
the enemy’s front in the north—from 
_the Astico on the west to the Piave on 
the east. This front is fed entirely 
through one line of communication—the 
railway and highway which proceed to- 
gether from the great military depot 
at Trent, which is in adequate com- 
munication with Bolzano, thirty-two 
miles further up the Adige, whence runs 
the great Trentino life line through the 
passes into Bavaria and northeast along 
the northern slopes of the Carnic Alps 
to Vienna—and this line of communica- 
tion proceeds down the Val Sugana via 
Borgo and down the Brenta via Val- 
stagna and Bassano to the plains. From 
it there are several highways, usually 
blocked by snow in the Winter, running 
westward through the mountains and 
hills north of the Monte Grappa Range 
and the Sette Comuni, which in the dis- 
patches is sometimes called the Asiago 
Plateau. South of the Monte Grappa 
and the Sette Comuni there are few 
lateral highways until the plains which 


begin at Asolo, Bassano, and Thiene are 
reached. 


It will thus be seen at a glance that 
the invaders, weather permitting, have 
the great advantage of diversion which 
the defenders have not. At the same 
time they could not drive a wedge down 
the Brenta and reach the plains via 
Valstagna and Bassano, for the valley is 
very narrow and they would be exposed 
from the fire of the flanking hills and 
mountains strongly held by the Italians. 
Thus, the Sette Comuni in the western 
sphere and the Monte Grappa in the 
eastern, with all their hills and mount- 
ains, would first have to be cleared of 
defenders before the invaders could con- 
centrate for a final thrust where the 
Valley of the Brenta broadens just above 
Valstagna. 


What the Invaders Accomplished 


This is what the Austro-German 
armies have been trying to do, and they 
have made measurable progress in ac- 
complishing it; in the west they have 
occupied nearly all the spurs of the Me- 
letta Range, the principal obstacle, and 
have descended the Val Frenzela which 
runs south of Gallio to within three or 
four miles of Valstagna; in the east they 
are still blocked by those northern ap- 
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proaches to Monte Grappa, although 
rearer the Brenta they have finally oc- 
cupied the Caprile Hill, which would 
open the way to the lower valley, the 
Val San Loreazo, were the approach not 
flanked by elevations still held by the 
Italians. 

The situation presented on Dec. 17 was 
complicated; as the invaders press on, 
their angles of penetration become more 
acute and larger bodies of Italians can 
be sent to oppose them. In the rear 
their lines of communication are rene 
dered more and more hazardous by the 
advance of the season of snows, which 
does not simultaneously affect the de- 
fenders manoeuvring in lower altitudes, 
It has been estimated that there sre be- 
tween 270,000 and 300,000 men in the 
Austro-German armies, on the thirty- 
mile line between the Piave and the As- 
tico, who may at any moment become 
snowbound. Their casualties, it has been 
authoritatively stated, amount to half the 
number first named. The losses of the 
defending Italians have also been stag- 
gering, but they can be replaced. The re- 
placing. of the enemy casualties will de- 
pend entirely upon the weather until the 
end of March. 

Meanwhile, over the late General Head- 
quarters of the Italian armies at Udine 
float not only the Austrian and German 
flags, but also those of Turkey and Bul- 
garia. , 


Two Perilous Positions 


Because of the constantly augmenting 
resistance of part of the Italian 4th 
Army, of the survivors of the 2d, and the 
reconstructed 3d along the Piave, Field 
Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorf, who 
had been placed in command of the Aus- 
trian troops in the Trentino, began about 
Nov. 19 to develop the positions he had 
already secured between the Piave and 
the Brenta and the Brenta and Asiago. 
On the former terrain, as has already 
been shown, he was obstructed by the 
Monte Grappa Range, on the latter by 
the irregular heights of the so-called 
plateau to Sette Comuni. This develop- 
ment was preceded by an intense artillery 
fire, which extended from the Lago di 
Garda on the west to the Piave on the 


east. Bombardments upon Monte Ton- 
darecar and Monte Badenecche, west of 
the Brenta, were not, however, at first 
followed up by infantry attacks, but east 
of the Brenta, the bombardment of 
Monte Monfenera, Monte Pertica, and 
Monte Tomba, was so followed. In the 
western sphere, in the Meletta region, 
the Italians made raids inside the Aus- 
trian barrage and captured prisoners; in 
the eastern they were obliged to yield the 
lower slopes of Monte Tomba. 


Both positions were extremely critical 
for the Italians during the last ten days 
of November. In beth they were over- 
matched by the enemy in men and guns— 
first two to’ one and then five ‘to two. 
Besides, as long as the enemy’s line of 
communication was kept open—the rail- 
way and highway from Trent down the 
Val Sugana and the Brenta—he could re- 
ceive as much reinforcement in supplies 
and men as his transport service could 
take care of and the depots at Trent and 
Bolzano would permit. The snowstorm 
of a single day, however, would render 
his line of communication inoperative. 
A continued storm might bring him dis- 
aster. Meanwhile, the Italians fought 
on, confident in their superior positions 
and hoping for an Alpine blizzard. 

On Nov. 21 Berlin announced and 
Rome later confirmed the capture by the 
Austrians of the summits of Monte Fon- 
tana Secca and Monte Spinoncia, be- 
tween the Piave and the Brenta. This 
was a tactical rather than a strategic 
victory. it allowed a larger concentra- 
tion of men along the slopes of the 
mighty Grappa Range, but it led no- 
where. 


In the Asiago Region 


On the 23d the attack shifted to the 
Asiago region, where the Austrians, aid- 
ed by some German detachments, at- 
tempted to rush Monte Meletta and its 
spurs, Monte Tondarecar and Monte 
Badenecche, and from the west toward 
the front of Monte Castelgomberto-Ca- 
serta-Meletta d’Avanti, but were in all 
places met by the men of the First Army, 
and on the same day in the eastern 
sphere the Italian Fourth Army recap- 
tured the slopes of Monte Tomba. From 
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that date until the end of the month 
there was a lull in the fighting. Obser- 
vations then taken revealed two things 
—the enemy had met with tremendous 
losses and was bringing about a new 
concentration of troops for another of- 
fensive. 

It came on Dec. 4 and lasted until Dec. 
10, when news arrived from Rome that 
its violence had been broken. It secured 
for the enemy certain strategic positions 
more vital to the Italians west of the 
Brenta than east of it, but it brought 
about a loss to the enemy of over 150,000 
men. In the first few days it caused the 
Italians to withdraw from between 
Monte Tondarecar and Monte Baden- 
ecche, where they had maintained a sa- 
lient. But from Monte Sisemol, in the 
same Meletta region, the Italians had 
repelled attacks with great slaughter. 
Among these mountains, the enemy an- 
nounced in a Berlin dispatch that he 
had captured 11,000 men and 60 guns. 
But from the advantage of position he 
had obtained between Tondarecar and 
Badenecche, the enemy on the 6th was 
in a position to attack from the rear po- 
sition along Monte Castelgomberto and 
Meletta di Gallio. This the next day he 
proceeded to do, extending his attack 
from Castelgomberto to the Forza spur. 
On that day the prisoners captured dur- 
ing the offensive were increased to 15,- 
000, so Berlin reported. 


Results of Six Furious Days 


Besides this what happened during 
these six days of fury is not quite clear, 
because certain positions beyond which 
the enemy had gone were still held by 
isolated bodies of Italians. It seems 
evident, however, that he had captured 
Gallio, proceeded down Frenzela Torrent, 
which flows south of that town to Val- 
stagna, on the Brenta—but not so far as 
to reach the fields just northwest of Val- 
stagna—and had captured the southern 
spurs of the Meletta Ridge. 

On the 10th snow began to appear on 
the Sette Comuni, and the enemy turned 
his attention to the terrain east of the 
Brenta. Here, overlooking that river, a 
fierce struggle raged around the Col 
della Berretta, where the Austrians were 
aided by an enfilading fire from the 





~ 3,000 prisoners. 


opposite bank. In the middle space, be- 
tween the Brenta and the Piave, the 
battle raged around the Col dell’ Orso, 
where the enemy gained a foothold. Fur- 
ther east the conflict blazed around 
Monte Spinoncia. Here several detach- 
ments of Germans aided the Austrians, 
who were also reinforced by the 4th 
Austrian Division, fresh from the Rus- 
sian front. On the 14th the enemy 
reached Col Caprile from the slopes of 
Col della Berretta, at the head of the 
San Lorenzo Valley, and announced that 
the five-day operations between the 
Brenta and the Piave had resulted in 
On the 15th he captured 
the hill of Caprile, overlooking the valley 
which leads to a level opposite Valstagna. 

The month along the Piave has been 
characterized by several vain attempts 
on the part of the Austrians to cross 
the river and develop the positions they 
had already secured at Fagare, a few 
miles above Zenson, and at Grisolera, 
south of Musile, where Italian engineers 
have flooded the twelve-mile triangle be- 
tween the old bed of the river—the Sile— 
and the new. In the defense of the lower 
Piave the navy, assisted by British mon- 
itors, played an important part, and un- 
der the protection of monitors and de- 
stroyers the fortifications of Venice were 
reinforced and extended. 


Capture of Jerusalem 


As the preceding review. went to press 
on Nov. 18 the announcement was slipped 
in that the British Egyptian army under 
General Allenby had occupied the port of 
Jaffa, thirty-one miles from Jerusalem, 
on the preceding day. The investment 
of the Holy City was already in progress 
and the steps which led to the event had 
been described in these pages. Mean- 
while, every opportunity was given the 
Turkish troops to withdraw from the 
place by utilizing the Eastern Gate. This 
was taken advantage of, and on Satur- 
day, Dec. 8, the gap in the encircling line 
was closed and the city surrendered. On 
the following Tuesday General Allenby, 
accompanied by the French, Italian, and 
Moslem missions, entered the gates and 
found the holy sites intact. 


It was after the defeat of the Turkish 
expedition against the Suez Canal in 
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February, 1915, that the British Govern- 
ment decided that Palestine and not the 
canal, not even the Desert of Sinai, must 
be the bulwark of Egypt on the east. So 
Egypt changed her defensive to offen 
sive operations, and, first under Maxwell 
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and then under the unfortunate Murray, 
and now under Allenby, the modern cru 
sade was started across the desert to es- 
tablish a better protection for the canal 
—the lifeline between Great Britain and 
her Indian empire. Unlike the famous 
crusades of the past, however, this ore 
had in its ranks coreligionists of the 
Turks. For now the fellahin of Egypt 
and the Arabs of the new Kingdom o 
Hedjas have helped Jew and Gentile, 
after 673 years, to recover the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Much has been written about the con- 
quest of German East Africa, which was 
proceeding by British, Belgian, and Portu- 
guese troops. On Dec. 3 it was officially 
announced in London that this, the last 
oversea possession of Germany, had been 
“completely cleared of the enemy.” Of 
all these possessions, having a total area 
of 1,027,820 square miles, German East 
Africa accounts for 384,180—175,220 
square miles larger than the German 
Empire. Of their total population of 
25,000 whites and 15,000,000 natives, 
German East Africa accounts for 15,000 
whites and 8,000,000 natives. 
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The Month’s Naval Events 


The most important naval exploit of 
the month occurred on the night of Dec. 
9-10, when two Italian launches entered 
the Harbor of Trieste and torpedoed two 
Austrian predreadnoughts, the Monarch 
and the Wien. The Wien sank imme- 
diately, and the Italians returned with- 
out a scratch. Repeating their raiding 
adventure of Oct. 17, when two German 
destroyers sank nine merchantmen and 
the two British destroyers accompanying 
them, four German destroyers, on Dec. 
12, sank a convoy of one British and five 
neutral merchantmen and a British de- 
stroyer and four armed trawlers which 
were there to protect them. Both these 
encounters took place in the North Sea. 
On the same day German destroyers sank 
two neutral merchant vesselsandatrawler 
off the Tyne. In the week of Nov. 24 
two American destroyers sank a German 
submarine by a depth charge and cap- 
tured the crew. On Nov. 20 the American 
destroyer Chauncey was sunk in collision 
with a loss of twenty-one men, and on 
Dec. 6 the Jacob Jones, another Amer- 
ican destroyer, was sunk by a German 
submarine with a loss of twenty-seven. 

War has existed between the United 
States and Austria-Hungary since Dec. 
7, thus facilitating the use of American 
troops in Italy, if expedient. Representa- 
tives from sixteen nations which are at 


. war with Germany met in Paris for a 


three days’ council on Nov. 29. On Dec. 
1 the Supreme War Council of the Allies 
met at Versailles. The Paris Council con- 
cluded an agreement for a joint Naval 
Board and an Interallied General Staff 
for closer co-ordination, not only in re- 
gard to the fighting program, but also 
concerning questions of supply, econom- 
ics, and finance. On Dec. 15 the forma- 
tion of an American Military War Coun- 
cil was announced at Washington. 

Two personal notes of military charac- 
ter have been the sending of Lieut. Gen. 
Sir W. R. Marshall to succeed the late 
Major Gen. Frederick Stanley Maude as 
commander of the Anglo-Indian forces in 
Mesopotamia, and General Sir Herbert 
Plumer of the Second British Army in 
France to command the British troops in 
Italy. 








Progress of the War 


Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 


From November 19 Up to and Including December 16, 1917 


UNITED STATES 


Nov. 19—President Wilson issued a procla- 
mation providing for the registration and 
surveillance of enemy aliens and the pro- 
tection of property. 

Two Americans were killed in action in 
France, and five were wounded, on Nov. 
20. Three American engineers who were 
working on the railways back of the Brit- 
ish lines in France were killed in the bat- 
tle of Cambrai on Nov. 30; one was 
wounded, and seventeen were reported 
missing. 

Official announcement was made on Nov. 29 
that National Guardsmen from. every 
State had arrived in France. 

Many imports were placed under license, and 
the export embargo was extended by a 
proclamation issued by President Wilson 
on Nov. 28. On Dec. 4 the War Trade 
Board made public its first ‘‘ blacklist ’”’ 
of German-controlled banks and indus- 
tries in South America, Cuba, and Mex- 
ico. 

An agreement was signed in Paris on Dec. 
5 by representatives of the United States 
and Switzerland providing for the ship- 
ping of food supplies to Switzerland and 
the maintenance of strict neutrality by 
Switzerland. 

President Wilson addressed Congress on 
Dec. 4, recommending a declaration of 
war against Austria-Hungary. The reso- 
lution calling for war was passed by 
Congress and signed by the President on 
Dec. 7 On Dec. 12 a Presidential procla- 
mation was issued, declaring a state of 
war, and outlining plans for dealing with 
Austro-Hungarians in the United States. 

The formation of a Military War Council, 
to be composed of the Secretary of War, 
the Assistant Secretary of War, and five 
high ranking officers of the regular 
army, was announced by Secretary Baker 
on Dec. 15. 

Colonel Edward M. House, head of the 
American Misston to Europe, returned to 
the United States on Dec. 15. 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE 


The American steamer Schuylkill was sunk 
in the Mediterranean Sea on Nov. 23. 
The American Consul at a Mediterranean 
port was ordered to ascertain whether 
the vessel was sunk by a German or an 
Austrian submarine. 

Announcement was made on Nov. 24 that two 
American destroyers had sunk a_ sub- 
marine in the war zone and captured the 
crew. 


The American steamer Actaeon was sunk on 
Nov. 24. Two members of the armed 
guard were killed and'two were reported 
missing. 

The destroyer Jacob Jones was torpedoed 
Dec. 6 while on patrol duty in the North 
Atlantic. Sixty-five men were lost. 

In the week ended Nov. 18, ten British 
vessels of over 1,600 tons were sunk; in 
the week ended Nov. 25, fourteen; in the 
‘week ended Dec. 1, sixteen, and in the 
week ended Dec. 8, fourteen. 

The British steamer Apapa was sunk on 
Dec. 5. Eighty passengers and the crew 
perished. 

French shipping losses averaged about four 
ships of over 1,600 tons weekly. 

Spain announced on Dec. 10 that the Span- 
ish steamship Claudio had been bom- 
barded by a German submarine. Eight 
sailors were killed and several wounded. 

In a decree made public Nov. 22 Germany 
established a barred zone around the 
Azores. 

Norway lost two ships, the Strathome, which 
was torpedoed in the Mediterranean, and 
the San Croix, which was sunk in the 
English Channgl, Five thousand Nor- 
wegian sailors have been lost since the 
beginning of the war. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Nov. 24—Austrians renew attacks on Italian 
lines in Southern Albania, between the 
Voyusa and Osum Rivers, but are re- 
pulsed. 

Dec. 5—Fighting resumed on the _ entire 
Macedonian front from the Struma to 
the mouth of the Vajusa; several Bul- 
garian patrols captured by the French. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Nov. 20—British forces make successful at- 
tacks between St. Quentin and the Scarpe 
River. 

Nov. 21—British under General Byng break 
the Hindenburg line on a _ thirty-two- 
mile front between St. Quentin and the 
Scarpe River, penetrate German defenses 
for a distance of more than six miles at 
the deepest point, reaching Caintaing, less 
than three miles from Cambrai, and cap- 
turing many villages and the first two 
German defense lines; French make attack 
on the Aisne in the Juvincourt region, 
taking several positions north of Cra- 
onne and Berry-au-Bac. 

Nov. 22—British consolidate their positions; 
Germans fail in many attempts to regain 
lost positions, but retake Fontaine Notre 
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Dame; British advance between Bulle- 
court and Fontaine-les-Crossille. 

Nov. 23—British renew their attack on Fon- 
taine Notre Dame; French check coun- 
terattacks in the Juvincourt region. 

Nov. 24—British carry some high points in 
Bourlon Wood. 

Nov. 25—French in Verdun sector capture 
first and second German lines and deep 
dugouts between Samogneaux and the 
region to the south of the Anglemont 
Farm; British battle for Bourlon Wood. 

Nov. 26—Germans, reinforced, enter Bourlon 
Village; French hold Verdun- gains 
against fierce counterattacks. 

Nov. 27—British retake part of Fontaine 
Notre Dame and advance their Bourlon 
line. 

Nov. 20—Germans gain ground south of Cam- 
brai, taking Vacquerie and Gouzeaucourt, 
but are driven back again; successful 
raids made against French positions north 
of Braye. 

Dec. 1—Germans break through British lines 
south of Villers-Guislan, and advance al- 
most two miles, reaching Gouzeaucourt, 
but are repulsed in new attack on Moeu- 
vres; French beat off attacks at Fosses 
Wood; American and Canadian engineers 
working on British railways join in bat- 
tle at Gouzeaucourt; several captured, but 
escape; seventeen missing. 

Dec. 2—British withdraw from Masniéres; 
General Haig advances Passchendaele 
line from 300 to 400 yards. 

Dec. 3.—Germans launch terrific attacks 
south and southwest of Cambrai; British 
forced to draw back east of Marcoing and 
at Vacquerie. 

Dec. 6—British withdraw from the northern 
edge of Bourlon Wood; Germans occupy 
villages. 

Dec. 9—General von Hindenburg joins Gen- 
eral von Ludendorff in directing opera- 
tions at Cambrai; French stop German 
thrust in the direction of Bezonvausc, in 
the Verdun region. 

Dec. 11—Heavy German reinforcements ar- 
rive on the western front. 

Dec. 12—German mass attacks on the British 
line between Bullecourt and Quéant win 
500 yards of British trenches. 

Dec. 14—Germans attack on the Ypres front 
and carry 3800 yards of British trenches 
near Polygon Wood. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Nov. 19—Italians begin offensive on the 
Asiago Plateau and prevent new attempts 
at crossing the lower Piave River; Teu- 
tons take Quero, Monte Cornelle, and 
Monte Tomba. 

Nov. 20—Teutons driven back four times on 
the Monfenera Spur: 

Nov. 21—Italians repulse attacks at Monte 
Pertica. 

Nov. 22—Teutons capture Monte Fontana 
Secca and Monte Spinoncia, but are re- 
pulsed at Monte Pertica and Monte Mon- 
fenera. 


Nov. 23—Italians thwart encircling move- 
ment against Monte Meletta and repel 
attacks between the Brenta and Piave 
Rivers. 

Nov. 24—Italians hold the invaders on the 
Asiago, Brenta, and Piave fronts, and re- 
capture Monte Tomba and Monte Pertica. 


Nov. 25—First Italian army takes the offen- 
sive at Meletta, capturing some machine 
guns. 


Nov. 26-27—Italians repulse massed attacks 
between the Brenta and Piave Rivers. 


Nov. 29—Austrians mass troops in the Val di 
Assa and Val di Galmarara. 

Dec. 2—Italians repulsed in attack on Monte 
Pertica. 

Dec. 4—Italians repulse infantry attacks in 
the Giudicaria region. 

Dec. 5-6—Teutons force Italians from strong 
positions between Mounts Tondarecar and 
Badenecche, but are checked near Me- 
letta. 

Dec. 7—Austrians take Monte Sisemol, but 
fail to break through Italian line south 
of Gallio. 

Dec. 8—Teutons drive wedge between Mounts 
Tondarecar and Badenecche. 

Dec. 9—Asiago battle suspended by Teutons, 
who are checked at positions guarding 
the Franella and Gadena Passes. i 

Dec. 11—Italians repulse Teutons’ attempts 
to retake the Agenzia and Zuliani posi- 
tions in the Capo Sile region of the Lower 
Piave. 

Dec. 12—Austrians resume attacks in the 
Col della Beretta and Col _ dell’Orso 
regions; Germans storm Monte Spinoncia 
and defenses in the Calcina Valley. 

Dee. 15—Teutons reach Col Caprille. 


.CAMPAIGN IN ASIA MINOR 


Nov. 21—British advance five miles north- 
west of Jerusalem. 

Nov. 23—British capture a Turkish post at 
Jabir, in Arabia, fifteen miles north of 
Aden. 

Nov. 24—British storm the Nebi Samwil 
Ridge, the site of ancient Mizpah. 

Nov. 26—British capture Bitur Station and 
Ain Karun. 

Nov. 27—Turko-German artillery shells the 
mosque on the site of the tomb of the 
Prophet Samuel. 

Dec. 4—British make successful raid on 
Turkish post south of Nahr Auja. 

Dec. 7—British occupy Hebron. 

Dec. 10—British take Jerusalem. 

Dec. 12—British advance their line north- 
west of Jerusalem; Ghurkas carry posi- 
tions as far as the mouth of the Midieh. 


GERMAN EAST AFRICA 


Official announcement was made by the Brit- 
ish on Dec. 1 that East Africa was entire- 
ly cleared of the enemy. 


AERIAL RECORD 


Venice was raided by the Austrians on Nov. 
25. 
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Twenty-five German machines raided Lon- 
don on Dec. 6. Seven persons were killed, 
and twenty-one injured. Two machines 
were captured. 


Announcement was made on Dec. 7 that two 


American aviation mechanics were 
wounded by bombs dropped on a French 
town. 


British and French air fleets drop bombs in 
reprisal on German Rhenish industrial 
centres, inflicting serious damage. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The German auxiliary cruiser Botnia was 
destroyed by German mines off the coast 
of the Island of Amager, on Dec. 5. 

Italian torpedo craft on Dec. 9 sank the 
Austrian warship Wien in the harbor of 
Trieste. 


RUSSIA 


General Dukhonin was deposed by Nikolai 
Lenine on Nov. 22 for refusing to offer 
an armistice to the Germans, and Ensign 
Krylenko was appointed Commander in 
chief. On the same day the Bolshevist 
Foreign Minister, Leon Trotzky, formally 
notified the Allies of the armistice offer. 
On Nov. 25 the Cadet Party issued a 
declaration that no peace proposals issued 
by the Bolsheviki could be regarded as 
expressing the will of the Russian people. 
“Ambassador Bakhmeteff repudiated the 
Bolshevist régime and several members 
of the embassy staff in Washington re- 
signed. Kerensky resigned as Premier of 
the Provisional Government on Nov. 24. 
The Maximalist Commissioners, in a de- 
cree made public Nov. 26, abolished all 
class titles, distinctions, and privileges, 
and demanded that all corporate property 
be handed over to the State. The Con- 
gress of the Second Army approved all 
measures promulgated by the Council of 
National Commissioners, including the de- 
cree for an immediate armistice and 
peace. A conference of the leaders of all 
parties, including Milukoff and Tchernoff, 
met at army headquarters on Nov. 27 to 
organize a new Government. Information 
Was received that German staff officers 
had arrived in Petrograd and were act- 
ing as advisers to Lenine. A temporary 
Soviet Parliament was agreed to on Nov. 
28. 

On Nov. 29, Count von Hertling, the German 
Chancellor, in his speech at the opening 
of the Reichstag, said that he was ready 
to enter into peace negotiations as soon 
as the Russian Government sent repre- 
sentatives having full powers to Berlin. 
On the same day announcement was made 
that the Bolsheviki carried six seats in 
the elections in Petrograd for the Con- 
stituent Assembly, the Cadets four, and 
the Social Revolutionists two. The Petro- 
grad City Council adopted a _ resolution 
proposed by the Cadets repudiating truce 

negotiations. The Bolsheviki were re- 
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ported to have received about 40 per cent. 
of the entire vote. American and French 
military representatives protested against 
a separate armistice. 

Trotzky issued an order on Nov. 30 that no 
British subjects should be permitted to 
leave Russia, pending the settlement of 
the cases of Chicherin and Petroff, two 
Russians alleged to be held in England 
because of their political convictions. 

On Dec. 1 the Bolsheviki outlawed all their 
military opponents, imprisoned Count 
Kapnist, Chief of the Naval Staff, and 
declared General Dukhonin a_ public 
enemy. Trotzky dismissed Meklakoff, the 
Minister to France, because of his par- 
ticipation in the Interallied Conference. 
He later dismissed the Russian Legation 
and Consulates abroad which refused to 
recognize the Bolshevist Government. 


General Dukhonin was killed by being 
thrown from a train on Dec. 5 after the 
Bolshevist forces had captured his head- 
quarters at Mohilev. General Korniloff 
escaped before the arrival of the?’ 
Bolshevist forces. 


An official communication of the Bolshevist 
Government, issued Dec. 5, announced that 
a preliminary ten-day armistice had been 
agreed to. In spite of the opposition of 
Ukrainia and the Caucasus, the armistice 
went into effect on Dec. 8, after Trotzky 
had sent a note to the allied embassies 
and legations in Petrograd, giving their 
Governments a week in which to accept 
or reject the plan. On Dec.’ 10 the 
Rumanians were forced by the Russians 
to sign an armistice. The formal arm- 
istice agreement between the Bolshevist 
Government and the Teutonic allies was 
signed at Brest-Litovsk on Dec. 15 to con- 
tinue until Jan. 14, 1918. 


Several provinces seceded from Russia and 
established separate Governments. The 
Ukrainian Rada proclaimed a republic on 
Nov. 20. Kuban and Siberia were re- 
ported to have established republics on 
Dec. 4. The provisional Government of 
Siberia stopped all food supplies to Euro- 
pean Russia, and a temporary Govern- 
ment was established with Kerensky as 
Minister of Justice. Finland proclaimed 


her independence on Dec. 7. 


The Bolshevist Government published the 
text of alleged secret agreements made 
by the Entente Allies concerning terri- 
torial aims and peace terms. 

On Dec. 9 Generals Kaledine and Korniloff 
headed a revolt of the Cossacks, Im- 
perialists and Constitutional Democrats 
in the Ural and Don regions against the 
Bolshevist rule. Kaledine was reported 
arrested on Dec. 15, and the cities of Ros- 
tov, Nakhitchevan, and Taganrog were 
reported in the hands of the Bolshevist 
troops. i 

The Constituent Assembly attempted to meet 
at Petrograd on Dec. 11, but the few 
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delegates who appeared were threatened 
or arrested by the Bolsheviki. 

The Executive Committee of the Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Delegates, at a meeting held 
Dec. 16, approved a decree declaring the 
Constitutional Democrats enemies of the 
people. The Peasants’ Congress, de- 
nouncing the arrest of members of the 
Constituent Assembly, called upon the 
army and navy to defend the delegates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Austria and Germany closed the last Swiss 
frontiers on Nov. 27. 

The Scandinavian monarchs, at a conference 
held in the week ended Nov. 29, agreed 
to maintain neutrality and to aid one an- 
other economically as long as the war 
lasted. 

The Lritish House of Commons on Nov. 21 
voted to disfranchise conscientious object- 
ors. Lord Rothermere accepted the post 
of Air Minister. General Sir Herbert 
Plumer was appointed commander of the 























British forces in Italy and Lieut. Gen. 
Sir W. R. Marshall was placed in com- 
mand of the forces in Mesopotamia, to 
succeed General Maude. 

The German Reichstag passed a war credit 
of 15,000,000,000 marks on Dee. 1. An 
electoral reform bill, approved by the 
Kaiser, was introduced in the Lower 
House of the Prussian Diet on Dec. 7, and 
subsequently referred to a committee to 
report in January. 

Ecuador severed diplomatic relations with 
Germany on Dee. 8. 

The Cuban House of Representatives passed 
a resolution on Dec. 12 calling for a decla- 
ration of war on Austria-Hungary. 

A meeting of the Supreme War Council of 
the Allies was held in Versailles on Dec. 
1. The Interallied Conference was in ses- 
sion in Paris from Nov. 29 to Dee. 3. 

A meeting of the Board on Finances and War 
Purchases was held in London Dec. 15, 
and Oscar T. Crosby was elected Presi- 
dent. 


The Titanic Battles for Cambrai 


Story of British Drive, Led by Hundreds of “'Tanks,”: 
That Broke Hindenburg Line—Partial German Recovery 


By Philip Gibbs 


The most sensational and sanguinary battles in France in 1917 were fought 
by the British and the Germans between Nov. 20 and Dec. 12 for possession of the 
important city of Cambrai. In the initial offensive Field Marshal Haig’s forces 
under the command of General Sir Julian Byng made their attack on a thirty-two- 
mile front between St. Quentin and the Scarpe River, penetrating the Hindenburg 
line to a depth of five miles and recovering nearly 140 square miles of French 
territory. The attack was irresistible, being led by several hundred “ tanks,” and 
for a while the fall of Cambrai, a pivotal German supply centre, seemed imminent. 
The Germans a few days later massed many thousands of fresh troops from the 
eastern front and began a stubborn counterattack, which regained fully one-third 
of the lost ground and saved Cambrai for them. The British took about 9,000 
prisoners, the Germans in their counterattacks about 6,000. The battle was con- 
tinuous for nearly twenty days and is regarded as one of the most sanguinary 
fought in the entire war. The descriptions here presented are in the main from 


cable letters by Philip Gibbs. 


[See Map on Page 21] 


; HE enemy yesterday (Nov. 20, 
1917) had, I am sure, the sur- 
prise of his life on the western 
front, where without any warning 

by ordinary preparations that are made 

before a battle, without any sign of 
strength in men and guns behind the 

British front, without a single shot fired 

before the attack, and with his great 


belts of hideously strong wire still in- 
tact, the British troops suddenly assault- 
ed him at dawn, led forward by great 
numbers of tanks, smashed through his 
wire, passed beyond to his trenches, and 
penetrated in many places the main 
Hindenburg line and the Hindenburg 
support line beyond. 

To my mind it is the most sensational 
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and dramatic episode of this year’s fight- 
ing, brilliantly imagined and carried 
through with the greatest secrecy. Not 
a whisper of it had reached men like my- 
self, who are always up and down the 
lines, and since the secret of the tanks 
themselves, which suddenly made their 
appearance on the Somme last year, this 
is, I believe, the best-kept secret of the 
war. How could the enemy guess, in his 
wildest nightmare, that a blow would 
be struck quite suddenly at that Hinden- 
burg line of his—enormously strong in 
redoubts, tunnels, and trenches—and 
without any artillery preparation or any 
sign of gun power behind the British 
front? 

The enemy had withdrawn many of his 
guns from this “ quiet” sector, and he 
did not know that during recent nights 
great numbers of tanks had been crawl- 
ing along the roads toward Havrincourt 
and the British lines below Flesquieres 
Ridge, hiding by day in the copses of this 
wooded and rolling country beyond Pé 
ronne and Bapaume. Indeed, he knew 
little of all that was going on before him 
under the cover of darkness. 


Most of the prisoners say that the 
first thing they knew of the attack was 
when, out of the mist, they saw the tanks 
advancing upon them, smashing down 
their wire, crawling over their trenches 
and nosing forward with gunfire and ma- 
chine-gun fire slashing from their sides 

The Germans were aghast and dazed 
Many hid down in their dugouts and tun- 
nels, and then surrendered. Only the 
steadiest and bravest of them rushed to 
the machine guns and got them into ac- 
tion and used their rifles to snipe the 
British. 


British Rushed on Cheering 


Out of the silence which had prevailed 
behind the British lines a great fire of 
guns came upon the Germans. They 
knew they had been caught by an amaz- 
ing stratagem, and they were full of 
terror. Behind the tanks, coming for- 
ward in platoons, the infantry swarmed, 
cheering and shouting, trudging through 
the thistles, while the tanks made a 
scythe of machine-gun fire in front of 
them, and thousands of shells went 
screaming over the Hindenburg lines. 


The German artillery made but a 
feeble answer. Their gun positions were 
being smothered by the fire of all the 
British batteries. There were not many 
German batteries, and the enemy’s in- 
fantry could get no great help from 
them. They were caught, German of- 
ficers knew they had been caught, like 
rats ina trap. It was their black day. 

I think all the British felt the drama 
of this adventure and had the thrill of 
it, a thrill which I had believed had de- 
parted out of war because of the ferocity 
of shellfire and the staleness of war’s 
mechanism and formula of attack. 


Cavalry in Action 


A mass of cavalry was brought up 
and hidden very close to the enemy’s 
lines, ready to make a sweeping drive 
should the Hindenburg line be pierced 
by the advance of the tanks over the 
great belts of barbed wire and the deep, 
wide trenches of the strongest lines on 
the western front. 

Yesterday I saw the cavalry in all 
this country waiting for their orders 
to saddle up and get their first great 
chance. I was astounded to see them 
there and was stirred by a great thrill 
of excitement, not without some tragic 
foreboding, because after seeing much 
of the war on this front and coming 
straight from Flanders with its terrify- 
ing artillery and frightful barrages it 
seemed to me incredible that after all 
cavalry should ride out into the open 
and round up the enemy. I had seen 
the Hindenburg line up by Bullecourt 
and Queant and knew the strength of 
it and the depth of the barbed wire 
belts that surround it. 

The cavalry were in the highest spirits 
and full of tense expectation. Young 
eavalry officers galloped past smiling, 
and called out a cheery “Good morn- 
ing,” like men who have good sport 
ahead. In the folds of land toward the 
German lines there were thousands of 
cavalry horses, massed in parks, with 
their horse artillery limbered up, and 
ready for their ride. 

This morning, very early, in the steady 
rain and wet mist, I saw squadrons of 
them going into action, and it was the 
most stirring sight I had seen for many 
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a long day in this war, one which I some- 
times thought I should never live to 
see. They rode past me as I walked 
along the road through our newly cap- 
tured ground and across the Hindenburg 
line. They streamed by at a quick trot 
and the noise of the horses’ hoofs was a 
strange, rushing sound. 

Rain slashed down: upon their steel 
hats, their capes were glistening, and 
mud was flung up to the horses’ flanks, 
as in long columns they went up and 
down the rolling country and cantered 
up the steep track, making a wide curve 
around two great mine craters in roads 
which the enemy had blown up in his 
retreat. It was a wonderful picture to 
see and remember. 

Other squadrons of cavalry had al- 
ready gone ahead and had been fighting 
in the open country since midday yester- 
day after crossing the bridges at Mas- 
niéres and Marcoing, which the enemy 
did not have time to destroy. They had 
done well. One squadron rode down a 
battery of German guns, and a patrol 
had ridden into Flesquiéres village when 
the Germans were still there. Still other 
bodies of cavalry had swept around 
German machine-gun emplacements and 
German villages and drawn many prison- 
ers into their net. 


Tanks Do Their ** Damndest ” 


The drama was far beyond the most 
fantastic imagination. This attack on 
the Hindenburg lines before Cambrai 
has never been approached on the west- 
ern front, and the first act began when 
the tanks moved forward before dawn 
toward the long, wide belts of wire, 
which they had to destroy before the rest 
could follow. 

These squadrons of tanks were led into 
action by the General commanding their 
corps, who carried his flag on his own 
tank—a most gallant man, full of en- 
thusiasm for his monsters and their 
brave crews, and determined that this 
day should be theirs. To every officer 
and man of the tanks he sent this Order 
of the Day before the battle: 

“The Tank Corps expects that every 
tank this day will do its damndest.” 

They did. As the pilot of one of them 
told me, they “ played merry hell.” They 
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moved forward in small groups, several 
hundreds of them, rolled down the Ger- 
man wire, trampled down its lines, and 
then crossed the deep gulf of the Hinden- 
burg main line, pitching their noses 
downward as they drew their long bodies 
over the parapets, rearing up again with 
their long forward reach of body, and 
heaving themselves on to the ground 
beyond. 

The German troops knew nothing of 
the fate that awaited them until out of 
the gloom of dawn they saw these great 
numbers of gray inhuman creatures 
bearing down upon them. A German 
officer whom I saw today, one out of 
thousands of prisoners who have been 
taken, described his own sensations. At 
first he could not believe his eyes. He 
seemed in some horrible nightmare and 
thought he had gone mad. After that 
from his dugout he watched all the tanks 
trampling about, crunching down the 
wire, heaving themselves across his 
trenches and searching about for ma- 
chine-gun emplacements, while his men 
ran about in terror, trying to avoid the 
bursts of fire and crying out in surren- 
der. 

Some of the German troops kept their 
nerve and served their machine guns, 
firing between the tanks at British in- 
fantry, but the tanks dealt with them 
and silenced them. Some of the German 
snipers fired at the British at a few 
yards and the infantry dealt with them 
masterfully. But, for the most part, the 
enemy broke as soon as the tanks were 
on them and fled or surrendered. 

A few of the tanks had bad luck, 
and I saw these cripples this morning 
where they were overturned by shellfire 
or had become bogged. Elsewhere I saw 
one or two which had buried their noses 
deep into the soft earth and lay over- 
turned or lay head downward over deep 
banks down which they had tried to 
crawl. But the tank casualties were 
light, and large numbers of them went 
ahead and fought all day up Flesquiéres 
Ridge and round the chateau of Havrin- 
court, where the enemy held out for some 
time, and across the bridges of Marcoing 
and Masniéres and up to the neighbor- 
hood of Noyelles and Graincourt and be- 
yond Ribecourt. 
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Strange Tank Adventures 


Standing on the battlefield, I heard 
from a young pilot a tale of his adven- 
ture in this battle, and all through his 
tale ran one refrain—it was his need of 
sleep. He spoke the word “sleep” as if 
it were some spell word, holding all the 
beauty of life. For nine days and nights 
before the surprise at dawn he had been 
working to get his engine right, to get 
his guns right, to fix things up, as he 
said, speaking with a grim, worn look 
at the box of tricks by his side. Half 
an hour before he went over he was seen 
by the enemy in Havrincourt Chateau 
away on a hill in front of him by the 
white glare cf the Verey lights. He had 
tried to stop every time the light went 
up, but they saw his movement and in- 
stantly a field gun opened on him. Its 
shooting was marvelous, and I saw how 
near the shells had fallen to the track 
of that tank. The young pilot was 
sitting outside his tank with his Ser- 
geant, but presently he said: “I guess 
we'll get inside. This is getting too hot.” 

As they advanced to battle the pilot 
and Sergeant and one other man were 
the only ones awake. All the rest were 
fast asleep—dead and drugged by sleep 
after their long ordeal. 

That seems to me the queerest thing 
I have heard in this battle—that and 
the experience of a tank which was 
hit twice by direct hits. The first shell 
burst inside the tank after passing be- 
tween the arm and body of the pilot, and 
by an amazing chance did not wound a 
soul. Another shell came inside jand 
again no one was hit. 

Later the officers and crew got out to 
deal with their tank, which had become 
stuck between two banks up by Havrin- 
court Village, while the enemy was still 
fighting there. Machine-gun bullets 
whipped round them like a swarm of 
wasps, but only one man was hit and 
he was only slightly touched. 

“Tt was a million to one chance each 
time,” said the pilot, “a miracle which 
you can’t count on again.” 

Heroism of the Ulster Men 
The attack of the Ulster battalions on 


the first two days of the battle was a 
hard and grim episode of the general 








action, and ground was gained only by 
the most persistent endeavors and cour- 
age. 

These men, newly down from the bat- 
tles of Flanders, where they had terrible 
and tragic fighting, were determined to 
go far in this new field, and their spirit 
was high. 

They had no tanks to cut the wire in 
front of them, as those machines were 
concentrated in large numbers on the 
right wing of the attack. The Ulster- 
men had the Hindenburg trenches before 
them, wide belts of wire, and beyond the 
trenches the deep ditch of the Canal du 
Nord, a most formidable series of de- 
fenses. They had to break down the 
wire in front of them by bomb explosions 
and under heavy machine-gun fire from 
the trenches and the further side of the 
canal bank, where the Germans were in 
concrete blockhouses and strong em- 
placements. 

At first they broke their way through 
all obstacles in spite of being hung up 
by wire here and there and the harass- 
ing fire of snipers, and they cleared the 
trenches of the men who were demoral- 
ized by the surprise and suddenness of 
the attack. 

Later some of the Ulstermen came up 
against a high “spoil” bank or waste 
heap, sixty feet high from the canal 
bank, and defended from tunneled dug- 
outs underneath it. About 8:30 in the 
morning they captured the spoil heap 
and a crowd of prisoners in the dugouts, 
and then tried to get astride the Cambrai 
Road and to cross the canal. 

A gallant little body of Belfast men, 
all from shipbuilding works on Queens 
Island, worked for hours under fire to 
build a bridge across and repair the de- 
stroyed causeway so that the infantry 
could pass. It was done before dusk, 
and the Ulstermen seized the way across 
the Cambrai Road, but could not cross 
the canal or get forward very far owing 
to the fierce machine-gun fire that swept 
down upon them from the east side of 
the canal, where the enemy was holding 
Moeuvres and Graincourt. 

As the British troops advanced and 
the various villages were captured, the 
French civilians who had for three years 
been under German domination were re- 
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leased. The scenes at the liberation of 
these people are thus described by Mr. 
Gibbs in a cable letter written on 
Nov. 22: 

The people I saw today (gathered to- 
gether in a ruined village, in the heart 
of all these new scenes of war, with the 
tide of cavalry streaming up the roads, 
with tanks crawling on the hillsides and 
guns firing across the open fields, and 
new batches of German prisoners tramp- 
ing down under escort, haggard and 
dazed by the swift turn of fortune’s 
wheel, which had flung them into British 
hands when they seemed so safe behind 
their great lines) were all from Mas- 
niéres near Marcoing, where 450 of them 
had awaited the coming of the English 
in feverish excitement since they heard 
the approach of the advance guards. 

They were pitiful groups of men, wo- 
men, and children—pitiful because of 
their helplessness in this corner of war 
among the guns. Some of the women 
had babies with them in perambulators 
and wooden boxes on wheels, into which 
also they had tucked a few things from 
their abandoned homes. Some of them 
were young women neatly dressed, but 
all plastered with mud after the tramp 
across the battlefields and woefully be- 
draggled. Some of the little girls had 
brought their dogs with them, and one 
child had a bird in a cage. 

There were sturdy peasants among 
them and old folk with wrinkled faces 
and frightened eyes because of this 
strange adventure in their old age, and 
young men of military age who had not 
been taken away like most of their 
comrades for forced labor because their 
work was useful to the enemy in their 
own district. This was the case of a 
good-looking young barber to whom I 
talked, who had shaved the German of- 
ficers and men for three years in Mas- 
niéres. 

These people looked woebegone as 
they waited in the ruins for the Eng- 
lish lorries to take them away to safety, 
but in their hearts there was great 
joy, as I found when I talked to them, 
because they were on the British side 
of the lines and out of reach of the 
enemy, whom they hate bitterly because 
of the discipline put upon them and 
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their servitude, and most of all and all 
in all because he is the enemy of their 
country and the destroyer of their land 
and blood. 

They told me that after the coming 
of the Germans in the early days of 
the war, when the Uhlans entered Mas- 
nieres and fought with French and 
English cavalry at Crevecourt, where 
our cavalry was again fighting yester- 
day, they had no liberty and no prop- 
erty. The Germans requisitioned every- 
tiing. They took their pigs and their 
poultry and their grain and their wine. 
If a peasant hid a hen he was heavily 
fined or put in prison; if he was dis- 
covered with a bottle of wine he was 
fined 10 francs or put in prison. 


Kept Alive by American Food 


In Masniéres there were some fine 
houses like that of M. Millais, a man- 
ufacturer, full of good furniture and 
pictures. They were all stripped and 
left bare. The very floors were taken 
up. In all the little houses there was 
search made for any bit of lead piping, 
for any bit of brass or metal. 

The civil population were fed almost 
entirely by the American Relief Com- 
mittee, and after the entry of America 
into the war by the Spanish-Dutch 
Committee, which carried on the work. 
“Without that,” they told me, “we 
should have starved.” 

The men were all put to work for the 
enemy in fields or in workshops and 
the women made to sweep roads, wash 
the dirty linen of the German soldiers, 
and to clean out the rooms, which were 
filled and refilled with the vermin of 
the trenches. The commandants of the 
village were generally young Lieuten- 
ants, very supercilious and very strict, 
but on the other hand not brutal or un- 
just. They were hard with the French 
people, as they were hard with their 
men. 

The Mayor of Masniéres, with whom I 
spoke today, said that there was no shad- 
ow of doubt that the German people are 
suffering severe privations from real 
hunger—so much that the officers often 
address the men on parade and in their 
lecture rooms and tell them that the 
soldiers must stand firm because they 
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are suffering less than the people at 
home. Other men told me the same 
thing today. 

Hid in Cellar Three Years 


The first news that came to these peo- 
ple of the change that was upon them 
was when they heard the firing of the 
British guns on Tuesday morning and 
later the sound of rifle shots and 
machine-gun fire. * * The French 
civilians were very much frightened, and 
took refuge in their cellars, but they 
were buoyed up with a great hope that 
their liberation was at hand. Then they 
rushed out to greet their liberators, 
weeping with joy. 

One man who has now come to the 
British side of the line is a man of thir- 
ty-eight or so, but with the look of one of 
60, and with a strange, waxen color like 
that of death. He has a strange history. 
For all these three years and more since 
the beginning of the war he lived in 
hiding in the cellar of his own house, 
where German officers were billeted. He 
was fed by his wife out of extra rations 
given to the baby born during the war. 
The house was searched once a week, ac- 
cording to rule, and both husband and 
wife would have been punished by death 
if the man had been discovered, but he 
was never found. By queer chance, the 
morning that the English came to Mas- 
niéres was the day on which the house 
was to be searched again. The man, who 
is now free, has wept ever since his lib- 
eration from that dark cellar in the 
town. 


Where the Battle Was Fought 


Mr. Gibbs gave this graphic and in- 
teresting description of the battlefield 
in a cable letter dated Nov. 25: 

The way up to Havrincourt Village, 
on the ridge to the west of Flesquiéres, 
(by a stone cross, five centuries old, 
dedicated to St. Hubert, the patron saint 
of huntsmen before the tanks went 
a-hunting on a fine November morning,) 
was littered with things the Germans had 
left behind—field-gray overcoats, shrap- 
nel helmets, innumerable pairs of boots, 
goatskin pouches, rifles, bayonets, ban- 
doliers, tunics, gas masks. It was as 
if great numbers of men had thrown 
everything away from them in a moment 


of great terror and had fled naked from 
their fear. 

I went out into the open country. 
Outstretched before me was the whole 
panorama of this battle. I went up to 
the edge of it as close as one could go 
without getting into the furnace fires. 
All around me were the swirl and tur- 
moil of the _ battlefield. Everywhere 
tanks were crawling over the ground, 
some of them moving forward into ac- 
tion, some of them out of action, mor- 
tally: wounded, some of them like battle 
cruisers of the land going forward in 
reconnoissance. 

Less than 2,000 yards away from us 
wes a town on fire. It was Graincourt, 
and the enemy was “knocking hell out 
of it,” in revenge for its capture. It had 
been my intention to go there, but I 
stopped short of it and was glad I had 
gone no further. 


Shell after shell burst among its roofs 
and walls without ceasing for several 
hours. Red brick cottages went up in 
clouds of rosy smoke with flames in the 
heart of it. The enemy’s shells burst in 
Graincourt with so many colors—green, 
purple, orange, rose, and pink—that it 
was a wonderful poem in color, but as 
tragic as the death that was there. 


The German Surprise Attack 


The Germans retaliated on Nov. 30 
by delivering two flank and a centre 
attack southwest of Cambrai on a wide 
front and succeeded in surprising one 
weaker section of the British line, where 
4,000 men were captured, with some 
territory, compelling the British a few 
days later to withdraw from about one- 
third of the advance they had previously 
made. This bloody attack is described 
as follows: 

The assault began at about 8:40 
o’clock. The enemy went over the ridge 
hetween these Moeuvres and Bourlon 
woods in dense masses. As they swept 
down the slope toward the Bapaume- 
Cambrai road they came under the fire 
of the British artillery. The British 
gunners had so many targets that they 
hardly knew where to begin shooting, 
but immediately poured a veritable del- 
uge of shells into the advancing German 
ranks. British machine guns and rifles 
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also took part in the sanguinary busi- 
ness. 


The Germans fell by scores as they 
advanced over the ridge in close forma- 
tion, but they kept coming on. British 
infantrymen were thrown into the battle 
line for a counterattack, and hot fighting 
ensued. The Germans succeeded in pen- 
etrating to the vicinity of the Bapaume- 
Cambrai highway northwest of Grain- 
court, but this was as far as they were 
able to get. 


Notwithstanding their terrible losses, 
the Germans continued to rush over the 
ridge in waves all day and always with 
the same result—they came under an 
intense fire and were mown down in 
great numbers. Late in the day British 
counterattacks succeeded in pushing the 
enemy back to virtually the same line 
that they had left. 


Further to the south the Germans 
broke through the British front south of 
Villers-Guislain, and, by executing a 
turning movement to the north, suc- 
ceeded in enveloping Gauche Wood, 
Gouzeaucourt, Gonnelieu, and La Vac- 
querie. 


The Battle at Masnieres 


The Germans followed their advan- 
tage by continuing their attacks on Dec. 
1 with fresh fury. The correspondent 
describes the battle for the village of 
Masniéres as follows: 


Nine separate counterattacks launched 
against Masniéres by strong German 
forces yesterday were all repulsed after 
most sanguinary fighting, although the 
British pulled their line back somewhat 
to lessen the sharp salient there. An 
intense battle raged all day, and it is 
stated that the British killed more Ger- 
mans between daylight and dark than 
in any similar period since the war be- 
gan. It was practically a continuous 
fight from the start of the first counter- 
attack. 

The enemy infantry kept surging for- 
ward in waves, and as each came up 
it was caught by the fire from the ar- 
tillery, rifles, and machine guns. The 
attacking forces were mowed down like 
wheat before the wind, but with char- 
acteristic Prussian discipline they con- 
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tinued to fill their ranks and advance 
until after the ninth assault had failed. 

During the afternoon the Germans 
succeeded in capturing Les Rues Vertes, 
a suburb south of Masniéres, but a Brit- 
ish counterattack pushed the enemy out 
again. 

The British had to encounter ten Ger- 
man attacks in great force, advancing 
into the suburbs of Les Rues Vertes 
under the protection of a frightful bom- 
bardment. They repulsed these attacks 
ten times with machine-gun and rifle 
fire, until the enemy officers sent back 
word that their position in this suburb 
was untenable and they had to retreat 
from the annihilating fire. But by this 
time Masniéres was at the end of a sharp 
salient, formed by the enemy’s gain of 
the ridge below, and during the night, 
according to orders, the British withdrew 
unknown to the Germans, who were busy 
with their dead and wounded. Even on 
Sunday morning the Germans did not 
know that not a single English soldier 
remained in Masniéres, and they bom- 
barded it anew before sending forward 
more storm troops in the afternoon, 
when they discovered its abandonment. 

The Germans continued their battle on 
the 2d and 3d, employing great forces. 
They approached La Vacquerie from the 
east and southeast, and at the outset 
it appeared that the attack was com- 
paratively local. In their first charge 
the enemy came up against a stone wall 
and they were forced to fall back. They 
kept coming in waves, however. They 
finally won a footing in the town, but 
immediately were ejected. Intense fight- 
ing at close quarters followed. 


British Lose Bourlon Wood 


In the early dawn on Dec. 4 the Brit- 
ish withdrew from the Bourlon salient 
to a depth varying from a half to 
two and a half miles. The readjust- 
ment of the lines was effected without 
any losses to the British and left them 
in possession of about two-thirds of the 
territory originally captured. Fierce ar- 
tillery exchanges between the two fronts 
continued day and night from the 6th 
to the 12th, and there were indications 
that the Germans were massing immense 
forces for another great offensive. 


Official History of the “Tanks” 


Story of Evolution of the Armored Motor 
Cars That Broke the Hindenburg Line 


The great part played by several hundred “tanks” in the British drive at 


Cambrai has confirmed the military value of these new engines of war. 


The sub- 


joined narrative by an officer of the General Staff tells how these land dreadnoughts 
were developed by the British Government and how the crews were trained in secret 
before the début of the “ tanks” at the battle of the Somme: 


HE Machine Gun Corps of the 
British Army as constituted in 
October, 1915, was divided into an 
infantry, a cavalry, and a motor 
branch. Six months later a new section 
was formed at Bisley. The men for this 
new section were taken from the pick of 
the Derby recruits; for the junior offi- 
cers two Colonels went on a voyage of 
discovery to cadet battalions and other 
units and selected promising young men 
with a knowledge of internal combustion 
engines who had given proofs of an ad- 
venturous spirit and of ability to make 
men move. For some time the object of 
the new unit remained a mystery even to 
those drafted into it, except so far as the 
qualifications required of the officers 
afforded an inkling. 

The name given to the new organiza- 
tion—the Heavy Armored Section of the 
Motor Machine Gun Service—only deep- 
ened the mystery, as there were no signs 
of cars, armored or unarmored, and the 
only training given to the men was foot 
drill and machine-gun practice. How- 
ever, after some time spent in these occu- 
pations, the Colonel in command ad- 
dressed the company commanders and 
some other officers on parade, and after 
commending the spirit they had hitherto 
shown, bade them be of good heart, as a 
wonderful new car, which would astenish 
them all, was shortly to be issued to 
them for service in the field. 

At last it was announced that the new 
car was ready. But it was not brought to 
the camp near Aldershot, where the sec- 
tion was stationed—that was far too 
much in the public eye. A site had been 
chosen in a more remote part of the 
country; there a camp was pitched, care- 


fully screened from inquisitive passers- 
by; it was surrounded by fences and 
guarded by sentries posted at intervals of 
100 yards, with orders to admit no one 
who was not furnished with a special 
pass. Companies of the Armored Car 
Section, as soon as their preliminary 
training was completed, were successive- 
ly drafted to this camp to become famil- 
jiarized with their weapon of destruction. 
Monster Weighing Forty Tons 

The new armored car concealed in this 
lair certainly had all the promised ele- 
ments of surprise. At first sight it ap- 
peared little more than a huge, shapeless 
bulk of metal. ‘It was said to weigh some 
forty tons, was armor plated all over, 
with tiny spyholes at intervals, from 
some of which peeped out murderous- 
looking gun muzzles, and had no visible 
means of progression except two small 
motor wheels attached like a tail behind. 
The wheels behind were found to act only 
as a rudder to direct its course, the pro- 
pulsive force coming from some internal 
and invisible wheels that traveled over 
long endless metal tracks, extending in 
an elliptical shape from the snout to the 
rump and moving forward as the creature 
advanced. The pace at which this strange 
object moved was slow—barely three 
miles an hour. The first company of the 
Heavy Armored Car Section were delight- 
ed with the spectacle of the creature in- 
trusted to their care, and promptly 
adopted the name “Big Willie,” with 
which their new pet had previously been 
christened. The two next of the same 
breed to come in were called “ Little 
Willie ” and “ Mother.” 

In the Autumn of 1914, when the on- 
ponents had settled down to trench war- 
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fare, it became obvious that some means 
of parrying the danger of well-directed 
and well-protected machine-gun fire from 
the German trenches must be discovered 
if our infantry were to carry out assaults 
with success. The idea of a self-pro- 
pelled armored car which could move 
unscathed cver unprotected ground, 
could crush down wire entanglements, 
and carry guns with crews to work 
them occurred to several people both 
in the army and the navy. Such an 
engine, recalling the turris mobilis of 
Livy and the beffroi of the Middle Ages, 
would not only be able to tackle trouble- 
some machine guns in the German 
trenches, but would also help to clear a 
way through barbed wire obstacles for 
the infantry. 


Suggested by American Tractor 


Even before this war the development 
of the caterpillar tractor had suggested 
to a few far-sighted people the possibility 
of evolving from this invention a ma- 
chine capable of offensive use over rough 
country in close warfare. 

Among the earliest of the more prac- 
tical suggestions was one by Colonel 
Swinton, the first commanding officer 
of the “Heavy Section,” in October, 
1914, to huild armored cars on the Holt 
tractor system, an American invention, 
or on a similar caterpillar principle, to 
smash through wire entanglements and 
climb trenches. This idea was _ subse- 
quently referred to the Committee of 
Imperial Defense and the War Office, 
and experiments with various tractors 
were made on behalf of the War Office 
for some time without practical result. 
In the meantime, a similar idea had: oc- 
curred to officers in the Royal Naval 
Air Service, and Mr. Churchill, then 
First Lord, took it up warmly. 

When in June, 1915, the Commander in 
Chief in France sent in a memorandum 
urging an exhaustive examination of the 
question, two State departments chiefly 
concerned had the matter well in hand. 
Moreover, the Ministry of Munitions, 
which had recently been established, was 
also considering the matter. Through 
the medium of the Committee of Imperial 
Defense the various efforts for the solu- 
tion of the problem were co-ordinated, 





and a committee, of which Mr. Churchill 
was a member, was appointed tc decide 
on the distribution of the work. 

According to the recommendation of 
this committee, the War Office laid down 
the conditions which had to be fulfilled 
by the car. It should be able to climb a 
five-foot parapet and cross a _ ten-foot 
ditch; in weight and width it had to con- 
form to the measurements of standard 
War Office bridges and to railway trans- 
portation requirements, and it must not 
be too high, for reasons of visibility to 
the enemy; it must be protected against 
close-range rifle and machine-gun fire, 
and must be able to destroy machine-gun 
emplacements. It was agreed, however, 
that the first experimental work should 
be left in the hands of the Admiralty 
Committee. 


A Year Spent in Experiments 


A year was spent by the Admiralty 
Committee in researches and experiments 
before a satisfactory machine was de- 
signed and constructed. Finally, from 
among the numerous types of tractors 
inspected the most satisfactory was 
found to be a caterpillar tractor with 
an endless self-laid track, over which 
internal driving wheels could be pro- 
pelled by the engines. 

The construction of these new engines 
of warfare was still necessarily a slow 
business. Improvements were continu- 
ally being adopted, which necessitated 
changes in the original designs, and men 
had to be specially trained in the facto- 
ries for the work required. It was not, 
therefore, as we have seen, till about 
July, 1916, that the first consignment 
arrived at the secret manoeuvre ground 
to meet the personnel which was to use 
them. 

The new machines, as delivered at the 
secret camp, were found to be of two 
slightly different designs. One, called 
the male, was armed with two Hotchkiss 
quick-fire guns, with a subsidiary arma- 
ment of some machine guns. These were 
especially designed for dealing at close 
quarters with the concrete emplacements 
for the German machine guns. The other 
type, called the female, was armed only 
with machine guns, and was more suit- 
able for dealing with machine-gun per- 
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sonnel and riflemen than with the em- 
placements. 

The members of the Heavy Section of 
the Machine Gun Corps after arriving at 
their camp had a good deal of work in 
front of them before they could hope to 
take their tanks on active service. They 
had to learn how to drive and steer them, 
to repair them, and to fire off their guns 
when boxed up within their narrow com- 
pass; they even had to learn how to live 
at all inside them. 


Hardships Suffered by Crews 


Imagine a narrow cabin some nine or 
ten feet wide, thirteen feet long, and four 
feet high, into which had to be crammed 
an engine of over 100 horse power, two 
guns, and three or four machine guns, 
provisions for three days, ammunition 
and equipment, besides a crew of several 
men. The noise made by the engine made 
it impossible to hear an order, conse- 
quently every communication had to be 
made by signs; the armor plating was so 
effective that one could only see for 
steering or for aiming the guns through 
the narrowest chinks; the motion, too, of 
the tank over rough ground was not un- 
like that of a ship in a heavy sea, and this 
motion, combined with the smell of oil, 
the close atmosphere, the heat and the 
noise, was at first apt to induce the same 
symptoms as sometimes afflict those un- 
inured to sea voyages. 

In spite of all these difficulties, so 
great was the zeal displayed that at the 
end of July, 1916, it was possible to hold 
two exhibition combats with tanks over 
the trench system prepared, one before 
General Staff officers, the other before 
the King. These exhibitions showed that 
the tanks answered the purposes for 
which they had been designed, and or- 
ders were given for them to be made 
ready for France. At the end of August 
fifty tanks were loaded at night on the 
railway at the camp’s private siding and 
sent off to France with all due precau- 
tion for secrecy. They were landed at 
Havre on Aug. 29, and went up to the 
front, some by road, others by railway. 

The tanks sent over were painted all 
over, for the purpose of concealment, with 
weird colors, which added to their gro- 
tesque appearance. They were also given 


fancy names by the men, sometimes illus- 
trated by rough heraldic emblems on the 
body. Among the names given were His 
Majesty’s Landships Cyclops, Chaos, 
Café au Lait, Champagne, Cordon 
Rouge, Chartreuse, Chablis, Cognac, 
Curacoa, and Créme de Menthe. There 
was an H. M. L. S. Dreadnought, a Dare- 
devil, and a Deadwood Dick. 


First Tanks in Battle 


When the tanks arrived at the front 
they were naturally objects of wonder 
to all who were privileged to see them. 
Detachments of tanks were assigned to 
the army commander then engaged in 
the continuation of the Somme offensive. 
On Sept. 15 they were let loose for the 
test of battle. 


The new offensive, which began on 
Sept. 15, was a continuation of the great 
battle of the Somme that had started in 
the previous July. The object of this 
offensive was to drive the Germans out 
of high ground running east and south 
of Thiepval, from which they could en- 
filade our newly gained positions. The 
Germans were strongly intrenched, and 
had hundreds of gigantic wasps’ nests 
scattered about in the shape of strong 
concrete emplacements for machine 
guns. Bitter experience had taught our 
Generals that a successful advance under 
cover of our artillery barrage into the 
first-line trenches was too often doomed 
to be hung up by the concerted fire from 
these wasps’ nests, which could not be 
reached by our infantry. The chief busi- 
ness of the tanks was to help our infantry 
by destroying these nests. 

Sept. 15 was a misty morning and 
comparatively few of our troops saw the 
long line of tanks which the night before 
had been comfortably parked in a 
secluded valley, deploying into battle 
position. But when the mists rose and 
the tanks appeared to friend and foe in 
all their grotesque uncouthness, the 
effect was as exhilarating to us as it was 
dumfounding to the Germans. 


When the Germans had recovered their 
senses sufficiently they directed all the 
available rifle and machine-gun fire 
upon them. But the tanks did not mind. 
A war correspondent, describing the ad- 
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ventures of Créme de Menthe on the way 
to Courcelette, narrates that: 

“The bullets fell from its sides harm- 
lessly. It advanced upon a broken wali, 
leaned up against it heavily until it fell 
with a crash of bricks, and then rose on 
to the bricks and passed over them, and 
walked straight into the midst of factory 
ruins.” 

Exploits of the Monsters 


One tank in another part of the field 
was in action for twenty consecutive 
hours. Another, getting well ahead of 
the infantry, on finding itself alone, 
turned back to see what had become of 
its human companions. They were found 
ta be held up by a machine-gun emplace- 
ment full of Germans, so the tank oblig-. 
ingly sat on the emplacement, shot down 
the Germans, and led the men on to fur- 
ther victories. 

It must not, however, be imagined that 
the proceedings of the tanks were quite 
as amusing to those inside as they ap- 
peared to the British infantry, who had 
barbed wire leveled for them and ma- 
chine-gun emplacements crushed as they 
advanced. The cramped quarters, the 
head-splitting noise, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining what was going on out- 
side made the lives of the tank crew any- 
thing but agreeable in battle. Their 
periscopes were apt to be shot away; 
the steering gear, never easy, became al- 
most impossible. The mere manual la- 
bor of moving the levers of the engines 
and turning apparatus was enormous, es- 
pecially in these early machines. The 
crew had difficulty in communicating 
with the outside world, and had to rely 
chiefly on two carrier pigeons taken with 
them on the voyage; as for communica- 
tion with them by the outside world, this 
was even harder. The tank, indeed, 
proved to be an admirable protection 
against ordinary rifle bullets. 

Even when the tanks themselves were 
knocked out, this was not necessarily 
fatal to the crews, who often managed 
to escape, and the casualties were small 
in proportion to the number of tanks 
put out of action. Those who inaugu- 
rated tank attacks in this first battle de- 
serve all the credit they can receive. 





Tanks Used at Gaza 


Once having proved their value, the 
tanks came to stay. Later in the year 
tanks were sent out to Egypt and were 
in action at Gaza. In November they 
were used again in France. Meanwhile, 
more and more tanks were being con- 
structed and an increasing personnel to 
ferm the crews and the repair sections 
was being trained in England. After 
the first success in France the growing 
importance of the organization was em- 
phasized by a change of title from 
“Heavy Section” to “ Heavy Branch of 
the Machine Gun Corps.” Finally, in 
July, 1917, the growing size and im- 
portance of the tanks organization justi- 
fied the Army Council in entirely sepa- 
rating it from the Machine Gun Corps 
and establishing it as a special Tank 
Corps by itself under a Director General. 


Enemy’s Countermeasures 


In France the tanks have been in action 
in successively increasing numbers at 
each attack delivered on a large scale. 
At Arras in April, at Messines in June, 
and at the third battle of Ypres in Au- 
gust they have continued their valuable 
work. It could not be expected that a 
vigilant enemy like the Germans would 
not contrive countermeasures. They have 
established special observers and air- 
planes to watch for tanks and signal 
their appearance, and guns, both in the 
rear and in the trenches, to deal with 
them. Armor-piercing bullets are served 
out to their riflemen and machine gun- 
ners for use at close quarters, and elab- 
orately concealed tank traps are prepared 
to engulf the monsters. 

It is hardly possible yet to allocate all 
the credit for the hard and persistent 
work carried out by the pioneers of this 
corps. But even if they cannot yet be 
named, they have the satisfaction of hav- 
ing helped to save the lives of hundreds 
of brave men, and perhaps to have 
brought nearer the final victory. It has 
been truly said that we were first this 
time in inventing a new engine of war, 
an engine at once effective and at the 
same time, unlike so many of the German 
inventions, transgressing none of the 
hitherto accepted conventions of war. 








Epic Battles 





in the Alps 


Italians in a Month’s Fierce Fighting Hold the Invaders on 


the Piave and 


TT world watched with breathless 
interest the struggle of Italy to 
stop the Austro-German invasion 

at the line of the Piave, where 
last month’s story left the invaders with- 
in less than a score of miles of Venice. 

The intervening weeks brought desperate 

fighting all along the Piave line, espe- 

cially in the northern reaches among the 

Alps and around Asiago; but with slight 

exceptions the Italians held fast and the 

Austrians suffered heavy losses in vain. 
To take up the narrative where it 

stopped a month ago: The effects of 

the sanguinary fighting along the lower 

Piave, where the Italian Third Army, 

under the Duke of Aosta, had checked the 

invaders, were described on Nov. 19, 1917, 

by an Associated Press correspondent, 

who had made a tour of thirty miles 
along the battle front, visiting Zenson, 

Fagare, and the Sega Mill. 

“ Everywhere,” he wrote, “the enemy 
had been thrown back, except at the 
brink of the river at Zenson, where a 
few men were huddled in the bushes, 
unable to go backward or forward, and 
were being slowly cut to pieces. At 
Fagare, Follina, and the Sega Mill the 
rout of the enemy was complete, having 
been accomplished in fearful hand-to- 
hand fighting on Nov. 16 and 17. * * * 

“On the cemetery road, where the 
Austrians advanced and set up their line 
of quick-firers, a fearful scene was 
spread before the party. The road was 
littered as though a tornado had passed 
by. Dead horses lay all about in con- 
torted shapes. The highway was strewn 
with enemy helmets, blood-stained cloth- 
ing, cartridge belts, and all kinds of ac- 
coutrements. The trees on either side 
were cut in two, and the lines of bushes 
were leveled like grain before a storm. 

“Just ahead on the road was Sega 
Mill, where the bloodiest fighting was 
centred. The mill wheel was still run- 
ning, and the water was flowing peace- 
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fully, but all about were evidences of 
fearful carnage. The soldiers who held 
the mill stood unconcernedly at the door, 
while all over the ground were tatters 
left by the Austrians as they were driven 
on the mill and thrown into the river. 

“ Passing on to the bank of the river, 
just back of the mill, a horrible sight 
opened just under the eyes of the visitors. 
Over there on the sand bar in midstream 
lay corpses in heaps, as far as the eye 
could see, the uniforms showing plainly 
that they were Austrians. Some lay on 
the bank, and some floated in the water. 
The Italians had just buried the bodies 
of 300 Austrians, but those other hun- 
dreds could not be brought back for de- 
cent burial, as the Austrian guns cut 
down stretcher bearers every time they 
went off toward the sand bar. An of- 
ficer’s dead horse, with saddle and rich 
saddle cloth, lay among the bodies. 

“The gruesome line of bodies extended 
far down the river. The Austrians had 
been cut down by machine-gun fire as 
though by a scythe. All the men in the 
line pitched forward on their faces and 
lay there, as though on dress parade, but 
prostrate. 

“Going on to Zenson, the little town 
could be seen to have been retaken by 
the Italians after the enemy had ob- 
tained a brief lodgment in it. Behind 
the town on the river edge are bushes. 
Here were huddled what remained of the 
first enemy storming party which crossed 
the river. The whole place was swept 
by fire, and one realized the fearful 
furnace these men were in. 

“As our party passed the inundated 
region the tops of cornstalks could be 
seen above the long stretches of water, 
indicating that it was about five feet 
deep. Similar traces of vineyards could 
be seen above the flood. Soldiers of the 
Engineer Corps were along the banks of 
the canal. They had opened the sluices 
wide, and the water was up to the sills. 
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The harvest had been gathered, but there 
can be no planting or sowing there next 
Spring.” 

Battles in the Mountains 


Between the Piave and Brenta Rivers 
and on the Asiago Plateau the Austrians 
greatly outnumbered the Italians, but the 
mountainous terrain gave the defenders 
some advantage, and in both regions ter- 
rific fighting went on from day to day. 
On Nov. 22 a great encircling attack was 
attempted by the Austro-German forces 
against Monte Meletta, but the Italians 
held all their positions. Where the spurs 
of Monte Tomba overhang the Piave 
River the enemy’s artillery concentrated 
in a desperate attempt to blast a road to 
the heart of the plain of Venice. The 
first concerted attack here was described 
by Perceval Gibbon under date of 
Nov. 22: 

“For three days previously the Ital- 
ians on the west bank at Cornuda, at 
Vidon Bridge, and along the banks had 
seen the distant roads on the other side 
crowded with the enemy—a whole army 
moving in plain sight against the back- 
ground of Autumn hills and _ flowing 
down to threaten the river. Such gunfire 
as only a month ago the Italians could 
have developed on the Isonzo would have 
shut the roads in a hundred places, but 
that is not possible now, and the great 
machine of death and destruction came 
down to its place. Ahead of it the big 
motor guns flung their fire curtain 
among the villages that so recently were 
new to war, and at about 8 o’clock in the 
evening of Saturday, (Nov. 17,) as soon 
as it was definitely dark, came the first 
attempt to cross. 


Attack in River Boats 


“Von Below wasted no time in at- 
tempts to bridge the river. He had a 
flotilla of those large, high-nosed boats 
which are used on the rivers of the plain, 
and several companies occupying about 
forty of these craft came suddenly poling 
and rowing into the glare of the search- 
lights in an attempt to get across and 
gain a footing by mere swiftness and 
suddenness of manoeuvre. 


“The Piave at Fener has two channels 
separated by a long island of shingle, 


and the boats came shooting around the 
head of this island into a strange blaze 
of illumination—searchlights converging, 
rockets ascending and descending in 
showers of blinding white magnesium 
flame, and gun flashes flickering afar 
like wildfire. The Italian machine guns 
and those deadly Fiat machine pistols, 
which fire faster than any known 
weapon, started to life with a single 
rending roar. The boats, which had been 
rowed with desperate energy, and were 
crammed to the gunwales with men, 
stopped as though they had run aground, 
flogged to a standstill by the frenzy of 
fire. Some went drifting down stream, 
full of dead and dying Germans. Two 
were overturned, and from yet others 
there were seen men leaping overboard 
to take the chance of saving themselves 
by swimming. Others got back around 
the nose of the island and reached the 
eastern bank again, but, save for the 
swimmers who surrendered and _ the 
wounded who came ashore lower down, 
not a man of them reached the Italian 
side. 


Second Attempt Successful 


“But another attack was already in 
preparation opposite the village of Fener 
itself, and already the German guns 
were shelling the ruins of the little place 
and the positions around it, and at 1 
o’clock Sunday morning a large body of 
them managed to pass the water in the 
darkness and to secure a footing on the 
western bank. Supported by intense 
shellfire from their guns across the 
river, they pushed on and occupied the 
village, while the Italians fell back with 
their machine guns. 

“The enemy’s organization was as 
good as always. Hardly were his first 
men in the village when his pontoons 
were swinging down the river into posi- 
tion, and from above, on Monfenera, 
searchlights showed the methodical bustle 
of activity as the Germans and Austrians 
brought their forces forward for the next 
prompt step in the unending battle. 

“There was no rest. Before noon on 
Tuesday the big Prussians were thrust- 
ing at the slopes at Monfenera, and 
by night they were aloft on the steep 
sides of the river. Their fire was truly 
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infernal at this time. They moved be- 
hind a walking wall of shells converging 
from the eastern roads, where their 
motor guns were massed in large num- 
bers. 

“ Yesterday morning an Italian coun- 
terattack was launched. It is the Italian 
Fourth Army which fights on this sector, 
and its chosen brigades, such as the 
Brigata and the Como, are as sound as 
ever they were. They charged with the 
bayonet again and again, turning the 
fight into a hand-to-hand struggle at a 
dozen points. From the very start the 
enemy began to yield ground, and when 
night fell he had been thrown back for 
more than half the distance to the river. 
He tried more than once to return to the 
attack, but failed to achieve anything.” 


In the Brenta Gorge 


The losses of the enemy were ghastly 
and of the Italians heavy in that encoun- 
ter, but the Monte Tomba defenses held, 
and the blow failed. Then another por- 
tion of General von Hoetzendorf’s great 
machine was reinforced, and the full 
strength of the Fourteenth Army under 
von Below was aimed at the Brenta Val- 
ley and the adjoining slopes of Monte 
Grappa. A part of Perceval Gibbon’s 
account of the fighting there in the last 
week of November is as follows: 

“The gorge of the Brenta became a 
spout of shells, aimed at the Italian ma- 
chine-gun positions, and the Grappa 
front, where Monte Pertica flanks it on 
the north and Col del Orso and Monte 
Solarolo on the northeast, were searched 
from end to end with exhaustive fire by 
great masses of medium calibre artillery, 
in which the enemy is especially rich. 

“The Italian guns here were mostly 
mountain artillery, little guns which fire 
more rapidly than any I have ever seen, 
but so light and small that I witnessed 
a gunner lift the barrel off its carriage 
and carry it away. The answering fire 
was, therefore, negligible. It was only 
when big attacks showed themselves that 
the Italians were able to get some of 
their own back. 

“It was a country as little favorable 
as can be imagined for the German meth- 
od of trampling down the defense by the 
mass and momentum of large bodies of 


attacking troops, as Prussians, who fol- 
lowed their shells down the Brenta gorge, 
went forward easily enough till they 
reached a point where the valley sud- 
denly widens. There they met a blast of 
machine guns and were stopped as 
though at a dead wall. 

“ Three times they withdrew to shelter, 
while their guns searched afresh for the 
Italian emplacements, and three times 
went forward again, always with the 
same result. A number of them, led by 
a Lieutenant, who managed to crawl 
beyond the dead line of machine-gun fire 
along the stones that litter the river side, 
were observed and forced to take to the 
water by riflemen above the road. There 
the waters of Brenta took charge of them 
and hustled them down, drenched and 
frozen, into captivity. 


Alpini Versus Edelweiss 


“Tt was a clear repulse for the enemy, 
and his next attack was upon another 
point of the Grappa front, where the Col 
della Berreta lifts over the Brenta Valley 
east and a little south of San Marino. 
The fine flower of Austrian mountain 
troops was brought up, the famous Edel- 
weiss, who wear their badge, a specimen 
of that depressing flower. The bombard- 
ment was varied by truly a frightful fire, 
directed beyond the defenders’ lines, a 
curtain of shells designed to shut them in 
with the slaughterers and shut reinforce- 
ments out. 

“Then up came the Edelweiss, a whole 
division of it, to the ‘attack. There was 
a moment when the situation was grave 
for the Italians. The Alpini and in- 
fantry, who held the line, were terribly 
outnumbered, and from the first moment 
their communications with the rear were 
broken, the telephone wires cut into short 
lengths by shells, the signalers shot down 
as they tried to speak with flags, and 
runners who started were never heard 
of again. 

“ There were also a certain number of 
gas shells beginning to flavor the inces- 
sant bombardment, sending up a dense, 
acrid smoke that drifted toward the de- 
fenders and blinded them as to what was 
taking place beyond the smoke. Out of 
that darkness the Edelweiss came press- 
ing up, taking their positions for a final 
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rush in parties of one platoon at a time, 
getting their machine guns into position 
among the rocks and finally attacking 
with the usual bombing parties. 


“The leading Italian infantry and 
Alpini fought desperately in_ their 
trenches and out of them; there was 
never a moment at which they were not 
snowed under by weight of numbers. 
Yet they fought on, and here and there 
even succeeded in clearing their front 
for a short time and attempting local 
counterattacks. But it was a pretty 
hopeless business, and in the minds of 
the commanders there was always dawn- 
ing the knowledge that the question of 
retreating must be faced. 


Reinforcements Just in Time 


“The curtain fire was still roaring in 
their rear when from the right of the 
line the uproar of the fight took a new 
note, and along that battered front there 
ran news that reinforcements were com- 
ing up and that some were already there 
and counterattacking. It was true. 
They had come through the curtain of 
death, paying a toll of losses, half a 
dozen battalions of them, and not feel- 
ing any the kindlier to the Edelweiss for 
the trouble they had in getting there. 
They went into the. fight with a dash 
which Italian troops seem able to com- 
mand at any moment, and the Edelweiss 
never had another chance. The new- 
comers simply rushed them down the hill 
to the woods and fought them there in 
the smoke and over the charred wood 
underfoot, killing lavishly with the long 
sword bayonets which infantrymen are 
prone to slip from their rifles and use as 
daggers. 

“There can be no question as to the 
gravity of the enemy losses. The slopes 
above the wood and fringes of the burn- 
ing wood itself were full of his dead, and 
he had not gained an inch of ground. 
Edelweiss badges can be bought very 
cheaply in the Italian lines today.” 


Stopping the Asiago Drive 


On the high tableland that takes its 
name from the ruined village of Asiago 
the Italians met the supreme test. Gen- 
eral von Hoetzendorf massed his strong- 
est divisions here for a blow that was to 


smash a way through the Sette Comuni 
and down the Brenta Valley to the plain 
of Venice; and here a small Italian army 
under General Boriani stood its ground 
under daily attack from Nov. 9 to the 
end of the month, yielding a little at 
some points, but triumphantly pre- 
venting the Austrians from breaking 
through. It was one of the most heroic 
achievements in all this Alpine fighting 
for the life of Italy. Mr. Gibbon wrote 
on Nov. 29: 

“Hither after the retreat from the 
Isonzo came General Boriani and what 
was left of his 5th Brigade of Bersa- 
glieri, with sufficient Alpini and infantry 
added to them to make them look like 
a weak division. * * * They were 
the men sent thither to withstand that 
mighty Austrian thrust, whose total 
strength reached forty-four battalions of 
the cream of the Austrian Army, such 
divisions as the 19th, which the Italians 
hammered down to a residue of 3,000 
men, while their own strength totaled no . 
more than twelve battalions at any one 
time, and their total forces from Nov. 9 
to now have been only nineteen battal- 
ions of Alpini infantry and Bersaglieri. 

“ Upon them and upon that ecstasy of 
strength which comes to brave men 
from the knowledge of their weakness 
depended the defense of one of the high- 
roads to the plain, that old blood-sodden, 
hard-bought road across the Asiago 
Plateau, which opens on the east to the 
Brenta Valley and on the west to the 
Valley of the Astico—easy roads, both 
of them, leading by plain and straight 
ways to the heart of Italy. 


In an Untenable Position 


“Faced at Monte Meletta with the al- 
ternatives of an almost immediate fur- 
ther retirement to another line or of at- 
tacking with inferior forces, in the hope 
of recovering some of the lost ground 
and thereby mending the situation, Bo- 
riani chose the latter, and on Nov. 16 his 
men by sheer fighting retook the whole 
of Meletta d’Avanti and Meletta di 
Gallio, besides thrusting out westward 
and ridding themselves of a number of 
objectionable Austrian neighbors in the 
form of advanced posts. 

“He had accomplished what he de- 
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signed, but no single victory could make 
his position a good one. * * * The 
incessant bombardment and Austrian 
pressure made the position daily worse. 
The snow was deepening on the desolate 
levels of the tableland, walled in by its 
fringe of great mountains. 

“Tt was a case of attacking or being 
squeezed or hunted out. Boriani, of 
course, attacked. He organized his at- 
tack to begin on the morning of Nov. 22, 
before the bitter dawn of these high, 
wintry deserts. He did not know—he 
had no means of knowing—that the Aus- 
trians were as tired of him as he of them, 
and had themselves arranged an attack 
for that morning, to start just after the 
hour which he had arranged. So, when 
the Italians went forward they were met 
by the preliminary bombardment which 
was to make things easy for the Austrian 
infantry. * * * 

“There ensued perhaps the most 
frightful open fighting which this war 
has seen. It was a mélée over acres of 
ground where battalions were locked one 
with another and stabbed and slashed 
among the crags and over the snow while 
the Austrian shells burst among them, 
killing friend and foe together. There 
were men who fought barehanded and 
others who fought with stones. It was a 
saturnalia of killing. Sheer numbers de- 
cided it, and by nightfall the Italians had 
lost a little ground, every yard of which 
had been paid for with’dead men. They 
recovered the whole of that ground in the 
course of the night, and it was not till 
the night of Nov. 26 that they fell back, 
without a fight and without pressure 
from the enemy upon their present 
line.” 

The Austro-Germans delivered a 
heavier blow in the Asiago region on 
Dec. 3-6, capturing 15,000 Italians and 
taking several villages in the Meletta sec- 
tor, but by the 9th they had been defi- 
nitely checked and remained penned up in 
the high valleys, apparently for the Win- 
ter. Field Marshal von Hoetzendorf had 
sacrificed hundreds of thousands of his 
men and had failed in the main object. 

Again it is the pen of Perceval Gibbon 
that furnishes the most graphic story 
of those days of fighting: 


“It was upon the uplands of Sette 
Comuni that the great hope of Germany 
in Italy has been frustrated by some- 
thing more than heroism. A wind drove 
into the faces of the Italians, the iron 
Bersaglieri, the glorious infantry, the 
red hot Alpini, and they saw beyond the 
slope in the moving mists the mass of 
their foe. Nothing but that vision and 
the memory of Italy’s subjection and hu- 
miliation could have furnished and nour- 
ished that feverish fire of battle which 
has raged over the plateau of the seven 
communes during the four days and 
halted General Conrad von Hoetzendorf 
in sight of the goal of his life’s ambi- 
tion. 

“It was gunnery and nothing else 
which carried the Austrians around Bad- 
enecche on the south to the Pit of Vor- 
lara and across its northern saddle be- 
tween its main height and that of Ton- 
darecar upon the evening of the 5th. 
After a day of grim fighting the Bersa- 
glieri, baptized with their own blood, 
stopped dead attack after attack and saw 
a barricade of Austrian corpses build 
itself in front of their machine-gun posi- 
tions. 

“To realize what was then happening, 
you need a vision of death striding those 
misty valleys like a proprietor walking 
in his own fields. The hill of the Bersa- 
glieri was held by front men who had 
fought since the offensive in August on 
the Bainsizza Plateau. They fought till 
fighting availed no longer, and then fell 
back, fighting still and attacking at 
every opportunity with the bayonet. 


Feat of Eighteen Italians 


“Bighteen of the Bersaglieri, who 
wandered back along the valley, came 
up Monte Fior in the morning. By that 
time the Austrians had spread through 
the valleys in the rear of the first line 
barrier of great mountains and occupied 
this peak. The Bersaglieri knew noth- 
ing of what was happening. They only 
saw Austrians, and there was no officer 
to call them off. Therefore, true to 
their tradition, they attacked. 

“There was not even a corporal to 
lead them, but by some miracle of their 
own valor and faith they actually cap- 
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tured the mountain before the enemy 
knew that he had only a handful to deal 
with, and they held it for twenty min- 
utes before the enemy found out his 
mistake and came back in his hundreds 
to kill them all. But one (he was 
wounded and overlooked among the 
rocks, has made his way back to the 
Italian lines and testifies as an eye- 
witness to that crazy heroic feat of arms. 


“Battalions of the Alpini who held 
the linked mountains of Monte Castel- 
gomberto and Monte Fior against at- 
tack crossed the saddle between Baden- 
ecche and Tondarecar in the rear of 
these heights. The Alpini did not retire. 
They counterattacked Tondarecar and 
retook it. But the forward flow of the 
enemy forced them to fall back again 
on their own positions. Then the enemy 
surged up about them. 


Alpini Died Where They Stood 


“Ere yet they were fully enveloped 
and while there yet remained a last 
channel of communication with the liv- 
ing world there came through a message 
from their commander. ‘The enemy is 
pressing on the south,’ it said. ‘I am 
attacking him with two battalions.’ 


“From that moment he was cut off. 
Those who listened could hear the stam- 
mer of his machine guns and the spatter 
of his rifle fire, a salvo of salute to fate 
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by those who wear green color badges 
and eagle feathers. 

“ Prisoners spoke of them as they were 
twenty-four hours later, diminishing in 
numbers, hard pressed, refusing all over- 
tures of surrender and still fighting and 
dying in the ancient Alpini manner. Then 
the final silence closed down on them. 
The Austrian fire opened from Monte 
Fior, and we knew that the Alpini had 
left us by their own road, a lofty and 
glorious road, which has always been 
theirs. 

“That night with the enemy moving in 
columns behind his first line of moun- 
tain barrier and his men exhausted and 
reduced by long days of intermittent 
fighting, the General gave the order for 
retirement to the line of Mont Spil, 
Monte Miela, and Lazzaretti village. 
* * * When next morning General 
von Hoetzendorf turned up before the 
final line, he was stopped dead. The 
great battle was over. It has been a 
strange business at ghastly cost, which 
none but the Austrians who paid it can 
reckon fully. The sum is told in the 
mounds and litters of dead among the 
snow patches of the mountain desola- 
tions. General von Hoetzendorf’s hope of 
Austria has penetrated our front for 
four kilometers on a width of twelve 
kilometers and he is no nearer his dream 
than ever.” 


Fighting in Lagoons to Save Venice 


Fifteen centuries ago Attila and his Huns drove the inhabitants of the Italian 
mainland into the marshes and lagoons between the Piave and Sile Rivers, where they 
founded the colonies which later became Venice. In exactly the same spot today the 
“ modern Huns” are trying to break through to that city. Italy’s war of the lagoons 
to save Venice is one of the strangest conflicts in history. An eyewitness described 


it on Dec. 15, 1917, as follows: 


Since Nov. 18, when the Austrians in 
crossing the lower Piave in their head- 
long rush to Venice were suddenly 
checked by the Italian lagoon defenses, 
the entire Gulf of Venice, with its end- 
less canals and marshes, with islands 
disappearing and reappearing with the 
tide, has been the scene of a continuous 
battle. The fighting is absolutely with- 
out precedent. 





The Teutons are desperately trying 
to turn the Italian right wing by work- 
ing their way around the northern lim- 
its of the Venetian Gulf. The Italians 
inundated the region and sealed all the 
entrances into the gulf by mine fields. 
The gulf, therefore, was converted into 
an isolated sea. Over this inland water- 
way the conflict is raging bitterly. The 
Italians have a “lagoon fleet” ranging 


from the swiftest of motor boats, armed 
with machine guns, smal! cannon, and 
torpedo tubes, to huge, cumbersome, flat- 
bottomed British monitors, mounting the 
biggest guns. 

The Italian vessels navigate secret 
channels dug in the bottom of the shal- 
low lagoons. Only the Italian war pilots 
know these courses. Even’ gondolas 
straying out of the channels are instant- 
ly and hopelessly stranded. Not only 
this, but since the muddy flats and 
marshy islands do not permit of artillery 
emplacements, the Italians have devel- 
oped an immense fleet of floating bat- 
teries. The guns range from three-inch 
fieldpieces to great fifteen-inch mon- 
sters. Each is camouflaged to represent 
a tiny island, a garden patch, or a house- 
boat. Floating on the glasslike surface 
of the lagoons, the guns fire a few shots 
and then change position—making it ut- 
terly impossible for the enemy to locate 
them. The entire auxiliary service of 
supplying this floating army has been 
adapted to meet the lagoon warfare. 
Munition dumps are on boats, constantly 
moved about to prevent the enemy spot- 
ting. them. Gondolas and motor boats re- 
place the automobile supply lorries cus- 
tomary in land warfare. Instead of mo- 
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tor ambulances, motor boats carry off 
dead and wounded. Hydroaeroplanes re- 
place ordinary fighting aircraft. 

Along the northern limit of the Vene- 
tian Gulf, where the Austrians, having 
filtered into the Piave Delta, now seek 
to cross both the Sile and the Piave, the 
enemy each night hooks up pontoons. At 
daybreak every morning one end of a 
huge pontoon structure is anchored to the 
east bank of the Piave and the other 
flung out to the strong current, which 
soon stretches the makeshift bridge 
across. 

The moment this happens the enemy 
infantry madly dashes across. Simulta- 
neously the Italian floating batteries 
open a terrific fire. Every morning so 
far the Austrians have tried the trick, 
and every morning they have failed, 
with heavy losses, to effect a crossing. 

The flooding of the delta maroons 
thousands of Italian families on island- 
like patches, and likewise cuts off some 
Austrian troops. The latter stick stub- 
bornly to their strongholds, supplied by 
Austrian boats. Day after day these 
patches of land are the scenes of fierce 
hand-to-hand fighting, when small de- 
tachments of either side try to drive the 
others off. 


Sinking a Battleship in Trieste Harbor 
By Perceval Gibbon 


The exploit of Lieutenant Rizzo of the Italian Navy in going into the Harbor of 
Trieste with two small motor boats and their crews and torpedoing the Austrian 
battleship Wien, with her sister shin, the Monarch, was told in these words in a 


cable dispatch to THE NEw YORK TIMES: 


HE Wien was one of three ships 
launched in 1895. Her sisters were 
the Monarch and Budapest. She 

carried four 10-inch guns and six 6-inch 
guns and a crew of 441 officers and men. 
The Italians almost got her a month ago 
when she-was shelling the lower Piave 
line and motor boats went for her with 
their torpedoes. She had other narrow 
escapes, too, and now she lies on the 
clean sandy bottom of Trieste Harbor 
in about eleven fathoms of turquoise- 
blue water. 


Lieutenant Rizzo and the crews of his 
two launches—craft not much bigger 
than a ship’s lifeboat—are the men who 
put her there. The thing had been well 
prepared, after careful study of the 
mined area. It seems that the Austrians 
had devised a system of combined nets 
and mines, so that Rizzo’s chances were 
great, at best, of being blown to pieces. 
One of his chief problems was that of 
the huge steel cables attached to the 
nets, but he cut these handily asunder 
on the night of Dec. 9, [1917.] 
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When the two little boats set out there 
was a mist on the sea. It was past 
midnight when they crawled in toward 
the coast, where lies the white City of 
Trieste, cascading in snowy traces down 
its radiant hillside to the piers and 
docks of its port. The two boats crawled 
in toward the harbor mouth. 

Trieste Harbor is an affair of three 
piers jutting seaward, making thus two 
channels, one on either hand of the 
central pier, which is also a breakwater. 
These channels were closed by booms and 
nets, with their mines all linked to the 
piers by great steel hawsers. 

The boats glided alongside one pier 
and Rizzo climbed up its concrete side 
and reconnoitred the situation. There 
was nobody on that pier. On the mid- 
dle pier, however, was a guardroom. 
There could be heard a confusion of 
voices and barkings of dogs, and from 
the railway station ashore the noise of 
an engine screaming vociferously, and 
between whiles the slapstep feet of the 
sentry patrolling the middle pier. 

Lieutenant Rizzo crawled back and 
gave the order, and up came his men, 
crawling on hands and knees over the 
concrete, passing the big cutting tools 
from hand to hand, groping their way 
to the cables. Some set to work to cut 
them, while two men scouted inshore 
lest some sentry should arrive. 

The cutting instruments worked well 
It needed only a strong jar to set the 
mines exploding, but the cutters bit their 
way through strand after strand of 
twisted steel wire. Three cables above 
water were severed without trouble; 
then five more below water were grap- 
pled and hauled to the surface and cut 
in their turn. 

At last came the moment when the 
weight of the net and its attachments 
tore the last remaining steel strands 
asunder, the whole great cobweb of 
metal and explosives sank, and the har- 
bor lay open. Rizzo and his men crawled 


back to their boats, and those boats 
moved like shadows into the Vaplone di 
Muggia, where the Wien and Monarch 
lay nosing their buoys. Nearest lay the 
Wien; the Monarch slumbered 200 yards 
beyond her. Rizzo edged in to investi- 
gate, and then backed off till he had his 
enemy at 150 yards. His second boat, 
commanded by an old petty officer, 
shifted out upon his beam to get a line 
which cleared the Wien’s bow and com- 
manded the Monarch’s great steel flank. 
Rizzo raised his arm in that gloom and 
saw the answering gesture of the petty 
officer. It was the moment to let her 
go. In a second four long steel devils 
were sliding through the water for the 
enemy. 


A roar, a blast of flame, a waterspout 
raining on them, and a second roar as 
the Monarch, too, got her dose. In the 
motor boats the men yelled involuntarily 
as the torpedoes landed on their targets. 

A searchlight flashed out from the 
Wien and sawed at the darkness. A 
scream sounded over the water: “ Wer 
da?” There were shoutings and stamp- 
ings along the deck of the wounded ship, 
searchlights waking along the shore and 
on the breakwaters, and anti-aircraft 
guns arousing everywhere. No one in 
Trieste knew whence the attack had 
come, whether from the air or the sea. 
The sky was festooned with bursting 
shrapnel, while the ships in the harbor 
opened with their guns toward the har- 
bor mouth, shelling the mist of the 
Adriatic at random. By the light of that 
furious illumination the Italian sailors 
saw the great bulk of the Wien listing 
toward them. 


By this time they were making for the 
harbor mouth, shells spouting around 
them, but none hit them, and both boats 
saw before they left that last subsidence, 
that wriggle and resignation with which 
a great ship goes under. The Monarch 
still floated, but the Wien lay at the 
bottom. 








Clemenceau’s Pledge to France 


New Premier, on Taking Office, Declares the 


One Purpose of His Government Is Victory 


Georges Clemenceau, the new Premier of France, delivered his formal declara- 
tion of Ministerial policy in the Chamber of Deputies on Nov. 20, 1917, and received 
a vote of confidence by 418 to 65, the opposition being that of the United Socialists. 
He read his declaration in a firm, clear voice, and his emotion when he spoke of 
France’s debt to her dead was evinced only by the trembling of the sheets in his 


hand. His speech in full is as follows: 


ENTLEMEN: We have accepted 
& places in the Government in order 
to conduct the war with redoubled 
efforts and with a better con- 
centration of all our energies. We come 
before you with the sole idea of a unified 
war. We would that the confidence 
which we shall ask you ta give us might 
be an act of confidence in yourselves, an 
appeal to the historic virtues of the men 
of France. Never before has France felt 
so elearly the need of living and growing 
in the ideal of force placed at the serv- 
ice of the human conscience, in the re- 
solve progressively to advance the right, 
both as among individuals and as between 
peoples capable of establishing their lib- 
erties. 

“ Conquer that justice may prevail ”— 
that is the watchword of all our Govern- 
ments since the beginning of the war. 
That program, open as the sky, we shall 
maintain. 

We have great soldiers, of great tradi- 
tions, under leaders tempered by trial 
and animated by that supreme devotion 
which gave their elders renown. Through 
them, through all of us, the immortal 
native land, in the noble ambitions of 
peace, will pursue the course of its des- 
tinies. 

Those Frenchmen whom we were con- 
strained to throw into the battle have 
claims upon us. Their desire is that 
none of our thoughts turn away from 
them, that none of our acts be foreign to 
their interests. We owe them every- 
thing, without any reserve—everything 
for France, bleeding in her glory; every- 
thing for the exaltation of right trium- 
phant. 


The single, simple duty is to stand by 
the soldier, live, suffer, and fight with 
him; renounce everything that is not of 
the fatherland. The hour has come for 
us to be solely French, and with pride to 
declare that that suffices for us. 


Salvation in Solidarity 


Let everything today be blended—the 
claims of the front and the duty in the 
rear. Let every zone be the zone of war. 
If there must be men who find in their 
souls impulses of the old times, let us put 
them aside. All civilized nations are en- 
gaged in the same battle against the 
modern development of ancient barbarity. 
Against this, with all our good allies, we 
are an immovable rock, a barrier that 
shall not be passed. 


Let only fraternai solidarity, the surest 
foundation of the world to come, be 
shown at the forefront of the alliance, 
at every instant and everywhere. In the 
field of ideas France has suffered for 
everything that makes man firm. In her 
hope, drawn from the sources of purest 
humanity, she consents to suffer still 
for the defense of the soil of her great 
ancestors, with the hope of opening ever 
wider, to men as to peoples, all the doors 
of life. The force of the French soul is 
in that. That is what animates our peo- 
ple while they work as well as while they 
fight. 

Those silent soldiers of the workshops, 
deaf to evil suggestions, those old peas- 
ants bent over their land, those robust 
women at their toil, those children who 
bring them aid—there are our “ poilus,” 
who, thinking later on of the great work, 
may say, like those of the trenches, “I 
was in it.” 
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With those also we must remain stead- 
fast; we must see to it that, stripping 
ourselves for the fatherland, we one day 
may be loved. To love each other, it is 
not sufficient to say so, we must prove 
it. We would like to try to give that 
proof, and we ask you to aid us. Can 
there be a finer program of government? 


“War, Nothing But War” 


There have been mistakes. Let us 
think only of repairing them. Alas, there 
have been crimes also—crimes against 
France. Let them receive prompt chas- 
tisement. We take before you, before 
the country that demands justice, a vow 
that justice shall be done according to 
the rigors of the law. 

Neither personal consideration nor 
political ardor shall turn us from our 
duty or lead us to go beyond it. Too 
many criminal attempts have already 
resulted on our battle front in the shed- 
ding of a superabundance of French 
blood. Weakness would be complicity. 
We shall be without weakness, yet also 
without violence. All the accused before 
courts-martial—that is our policy, the 
soldier in the pretorium in solidarity with 
the soldier in combat. No more pacifist 
campaigns, no more German intrigues. 
Neither treason nor semi-treason. War— 
nothing but war! 


More Liberal Censorship 


Our armies shall not be taken between 
two fires. Justice is on the way. The 
country will know that it is defended 
and is a France forever free. We have 
paid too great a price for our liberties to 
cede any part of them beyond the need 
of preventing publicity and excitations 
from which the enemy might profit. A 
censorship shall be maintained for diplo- 
matic and military information, as well 
as for those susceptible of disturbing 
peace at home, up to the limits of respect 
for opinions. A press bureau will give 
news, nothing but news, to all who so- 
licit it. 

In wartime, as in time of peace, lib- 
erty is to be exercised under the personal 
responsibility of the writer. Outside of 
that rule there is only arbitrary anarchy. 

It has not seemed to us necessary to 
say more under the present circumstances 
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to indicate the character of this Govern- 
ment. Days will follow days, problems 
will follow problems, we shall march in 
step with you to the realizations that the 
necessities impose. We are under your 
control. The question of confidence will 
be continually in the balance. 

We are going to enter upon a régime 
of restrictions after the example of Eng- 
land, Italy, and America, admirable in 
her ardor. We shall ask of each citizen 
that he take his full part in the common 
defense, that he give more and consent 
to receive less. There is abnegation 
in the army. So let abnegation exist 
throughout the country. 

We shall not forge a greater France 
without putting our life into it. Some- 
thing of our savings is asked besides. 
If the action that concludes this session 
is favorable to us, we expect of it conse- 
cration. In the complete success of our 
war loan is to be found supreme evidence 
of the confidence that France owes to 
herself when she is asked for victory. 

May it be vouchsafed us to live that 
victory in this hour, to live it in advance 
in the communion of our hearts, in pro- 
portion as we draw more and more upon 
that inexhaustible spirit of self-sacrifice 
which should culminate in the sublime 
flight of the soul of France to the high- 
est peak of its hopes. Some day, from 
Paris to the humblest village, shouts of 
acclamation will greet our victorious 
standards, stained with blood and tears 
and torn by shells—magnificent emblem 
of our noble dead. That day, the great- 
est day of our race, after so many others 
of grandeur, it is in our power to create. 
For our unchangeable resolution, gentle- 
men, we ask the seal of your approval. 


Victory His One Aim 


Replying to interpellations on the pol- 
icy of his Government, M. Clemenceau 
said to the Chamber later on the same 
day: 

I will speak sincerely and briefly. The 
Ministerial declaration has already re- 
plied to the question regarding our war 
aims and the League of Nations for 
which M. Ribot’s committee is preparing. 
I have been reproached with being un- 
favorable to arbitration. Well, at the 
time of the Casablanca affair I proposed 
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arbitration, but it was refused by both 
Germany and Austria. I understand 
your idealism and I share it, but where 
we differ is that I am under no illusion 
regarding the reality of facts. I do not 
believe that a League of Nations is the 
necessary outcome of the present war. 
Why? Because if the entry of Germany 
into the League of Nations were pro- 
posed tomorrow I would not consent. 
You might offer me as a guarantee a 
signature. Well, go and ask the Belgians 
what that is worth. 

Peoples must be capable of freeing 
themselves. You are compelled to begin 
by saying that Germany will smash up 


Lloyd George 


Prussian militarism, but the terrible fact 
is that she does not break it. Hypothe- 
sis is always in the stage of hypothesis. 
We cannot commit ourselves to such a 
course without injuring the morale which 
enables us to persevere with the war. 
When we are thoroughly embarked in a 
course of action we should talk as little 
as possible. The argument of M. For- 
geot is incontestable in theory, but it 
will not hold water in the face of reali- 
ties. The men in the trenches are fight- 
ing for a peace which will give them life 
and honor. 
You ask me my war aims. 

that my aim is to be victorious. 


I reply 


on War Aims 


The British Premier Indorses President Wilson’s 
Views on Peace With Victory 


Premier Lloyd George, in an address at London before Grey’s Inn Benchers on 
Dec. 14, asserted that any overtures to Prussia for peace before victory would be a 
betrayal of trust. He declared himself in accord with President Wilson’s address to 


Congress. 


think there is a half-way house be- 

tween victory and defeat. [This ref- 

erence was to the Lansdowne pro- 
posal.] There is no such half-way house. 
These are the men who think the war can 
be ended now by some sort of peace—the 
setting up of a League of Nations, with 
conditions as to arbitration for disputes 
and provisions for disarmament, and 
with a covenant on the part of all nations 
to sign a treaty along these lines. 

That is the right policy after victory. 
Without victory it would be a farce. Who 
would sign such a treaty? I presume, 
among others, the people who have so far 
successfully broken the last. Who would 
enforce the new treaty? I presume the 
nations that have so far not quite suc- 
ceeded in enforcing the last. To end the 
war entered upon and to enforce a treaty 
without reparation for infringement of 
that treaty merely by entering into a 
more sweeping treaty would, indeed, be 
a farce in the setting of a tragedy. 

We are not misled by mere words like 


7 WARN the nation to watch men who 


Striking passages from the Premier’s address follow: 


disarmament, arbitration, and similar 
terms. You cannot wage war or secure 
peace by mere words. We ought never 
to have started unless we meant, at all 
hazards, to complete our task. 

Of course, our enemies are ready to 
accept a peace, leaving them with some 
of the richest provinces and the fairest 
cities of Russia in their pockets. It is 
idle to talk of security under such condi- 
tions. There is no protection for life or 
property in a State where the criminal 
is more powerful than the law. The law 
of nations is no exception. We are deal- 
ing with a criminal State now, and there 
will always be criminal States until the 
reward for international crime becomes 
too precarious to make it profitable, and 
the punishment of international crime 
becomes too sure to make it attractive. 

We are confronted with the alterna- 
tives of abasing ourselves in terror be- 
fore the lawlessness, which means ulti- 
mately a world intimidated by successful 
bandits, or going through with our task 
to establish a righteous and lasting peace 
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for ourselves and our children. Surely 
no nation with any regard for its self- 
respect and any honor can hesitate a 
moment in its choice. 


A Hopeful Prospect 


If there were no prospects of things 
going better the longer we fought, it 
would be infamous to prolong the war, 
but because I am fully convinced, despite 
some untoward events and discouraging 
appearances, that we are making steady 
progress toward the desired goal, I would 
regard peace overtures to Prussia, at the 
very moment when the Prussian military 
spirit is drunk with boastfulness, as a 
betrayal of the great trust with which my 
colleagues and I have been charged. 

The German victories have been em- 
blazoned to the world, but her troubles 
did not appear in the bulletins. How- 
ever, we know something of them. The 
deadly grip of the British Navy is hav- 
ing its effect, and the valor of the troops 
is making an impression which will tell 
in the end. * * * 

This is not the most propitious hour. 
Russia’s threatened retirement from the 
war strengthens the Hohenzollerns and 
weakens the forces of democracy, but 
Russia’s action will not lead, as she 
imagines, to universal peace. It will 
simply prolong the world’s agony and 
inevitably put her in bondage to Prus- 
sian military dominance. 

[If Russia persisted in her present pol- 
icy, the Premier pointed out, the with- 
drawal by the enemy from the east of a 
third of his troops must release hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and masses 
of material to attack Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. He went on:] 

It would be folly to underestimate the 
danger from the release of the enemy’s 
eastern forces. It would equally be folly 
to exaggerate it. But the greatest folly 
of all would be not to face it. 


America Coming ‘‘ With Both Arms” 


If the Russian democracy has decided 
to abandon the struggle against military 
autocracy, the American democracy is 
taking it up. This is the most moment- 
ous fact of the year, which has trans- 
posed the whole situation. There is no 
more powerful country in the world than 
the United States, with their gigantic 
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resources and indomitable people, and if 
Russia is out, America is coming in with 
both arms. 

If this is the worst moment, it is be- 
cause Russia has stepped out and Amer- 
ica is only preparing to come in. Her 
army is not yet ready and her tonnage 
is unbuilt, but with every hour that 
passes the gap formed by Russia’s re- 
tirement will be filled by the valiant 
sons of the great American Republic. 

Germany knows it and Austria knows 
it. Hence the desperate efforts to force 
the issue before America is ready. 

They will not succeed, but we must be 
prepared for greater efforts and greater 
sacrifices. It is no time to cower or to 
falter. 

Great Britain’s will is as tempered 
steel and will bear all right to the end. 
There must be a further drain upon our 
man power in order to sustain the addi- 
tional burden until the American Army 
arrives. 

There is no ground for panic. Even, 
now, after we have sent troops to Italy, 
the Allies have marked superiority in 
numbers in France and Flanders and con- 
siderable reserves at home. 

Much greater progress has been made 
in man power in the last few months 
than either our friends or our foes real- 
ize, but it is not enough to enable us to 
face the new contingencies without anxi- 
ety. The problem of man power, how- 
ever, does not end with the army. 


Victory a Question of Tonnage 


Victory now is a question of tonnage. 
Nothing can defeat us but the shortage 
of tonnage, and the advent of the United 
States has increased the tonnage problem 
enormously. Germany has gambled on 
America’s failure to transport her army 
to Europe. 

The Prussian claim is that autocracy 
alone can do things. The honor of de- 
mocracy is at stake, and I do not doubt 
that the Prussians will be disillusioned, 
but both America and Great Britain will 
have to strain their resources to the ut- 
most to increase their tonnage. 

The fact that American tonnage will 
be absorbed in the transport of its own 
armies compels us to increase our re- 
sponsibilities in assisting France and 
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Italy with the transportation of essential 
commodities to their shores. 

In order to obtain the necessary men 
for this object we must interfere to even 
a greater extent than heretofore with 
the industries not absolutely essential to 
the prosecution of the war. 

[Premier Lloyd George, in concluding, 
emphasized how the country could aid by 
further economizing and in the increase 
of home production. “ We must strip 
even barer for the fight,” he said. Brit- 
ish food imports next year, he stated in 
this connection, must be reduced 3,000,- 
000 tons by increased home production 
and economy. The Premier also spoke 
on aerial warfare, saying that the nations 
possibly would determine that this must 
be the last war in which air weapons 
were used, as they brought the perils 
and horrors of the battlefields to civilians 
at home, who previously had dwelt in 
security. ] 


Air Reprisals by Allies 


Baron Rothermere, the British Air 
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Minister, made the following declarations 
in favor of air reprisals at the same 
meeting: 

My advisers have asked me to make a 
precise statement of our air policy. The 
question of reprisals comes first and fore- 
most. At the Air Board we are whole- 
heartedly in favor of reprisals. It is our 
duty to avenge the murder of innocent 
women and their children. As the enemy 
elect, therefore, so be it—an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. And in this 
respect we shall strive for a complete 
and satisfying retaliation. Von Luden- 
dorff proclaims this a War of the Na- 
tions, suggesting that the civil popula- 
tion is a mark for the bombs equally 
with the fighting men. We detest this 
doctrine, holding it to be grossly immoral, 
but, fighting for our lives and the lives 
of our women and children, we will not 
consent to its one-sided application. The 
enemy has to learn in this, as in the 
larger things, that outrages on the civil- 
ian population of this country do not pay. 


America’s Purpose in the War 
Address by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, Sum- 


marizing the Government’s Views of the War’s Results 


The United States Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, delivered an address in 
New York City Dec. 12, 1917, which was regarded as of deep significance, voicing the 


Government’s views respecting the war. 


Secretary Baker spoke before the Southern 


Society of New York and emphasized the obliteration of sectional feeling in his open- 


ing remarks as follows: 


HE year 1917 is writing a new. 
date line in our history. It will 
take none of the glory from any 
of our memories; it will leave us 
as a priceless inheritance the great tradi- 
tions of our race, out of which our insti- 
tutions and our liberties have been fabri- 
cated, but from this year many things 
which are separated in sentence are all 
written under a new date, and the su- 
premacy of common sacrifices in a com- 
mon cause makes us more really a united 
people, more really a nation, than we 
have ever been in our entire history. 
The family of the nation has become 


scontinental in its extent. Many of these 
distinctions which once troubled us will 
be absorbed in the new glory of citizen- 
ship in the new nation. And this will 
be especially true because of the heroic 
character and the idealism of this enter- 
prise. Every now and then somebody 
tells me that he has heard somebody say 
that America is fighting somebody else’s 
war, and my instant reflection is, Well, 
suppose that were true? Is it not more 
heroic to save somebody else’s life than 
your own? To whom do we build monu- 
ments, for whom do we cast hero medals 
—the men who save their own lives or 
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those who save the lives of others? What 
is the quality of heroism if it be not un- 
selfish self-sacrifice? 

And yet it is not necessary, nay, it 
would not be true, to admit that this is 
an unselfish expedition in that sense or 
to that extent, for in very truth our na- 
tion is engaged in fighting its.own bat- 
tles, its own material battles, if that mat- 
tered, but it does not. It is engaged in 
fighting its own spiritual battle; it is en- 
gaged in saving the soul of democracy. 

And so all wars which have been waged 
for the prestige of Kings or the terri- 
torial extension of empires fail in their 
analogy. There is a quality in this war 
which evokes a spiritual response and 
that will be a new kind of cement for the 
making of a stronger and more tri- 
umphant people when it is over. 

And there is another exceedingly happy 
quality in this. We are not fighting this 
battle alone. I am not even ambitious 
that the glory of the final conquest should 
come to us alone. I would far rather 
have the triumph of democracy the re- 
ward of the associated effort of demo- 
cratic peoples everywhere, so that when 
this war is over neither we nor they can 
have any monopoly of that virtue, but 
will be partners in its glory, and so as- 
sociates in the further progress which is 
to be made. 

For we must never forget, when we 
speak of democracy, that it is not an 
accomplishment, it is not a thing that 
has been done, but it is a progress; it is 
a system of growth, and though today 
we might achieve what our limited vision 
proclaims to us as the democratic ideal, 
its quality is such that when we stand on 
what now seems to us the highest peak 
in that range, there will be greater 
heights to tempt and inspire us. 

And so, when this war is over, and 
the crude mediaevalism which at last 
brings the Hohenzollerns and the Haps- 
burgs to confront their fate in the young 
giant of the democratic spirit; when this 
contest is over and the David of democ- 
racy has dealt with the Goliath of 
mediaevalism and autocracy, there will 
still be work for David to do worthy of 
his best efforts, and in the accomplish- 
ment of it large benefits to the race will 
remain to be achieved. 


Pride in War Preparations 


People are sometimes disposed to adopt 
a complaining tone about our efforts, not 
many, but here and there one. There are 
two ways of looking at this war and our 
preparation in it. One is to look at what 
we have done, and one is to look at what 
we have not done. If we realize that 
practically every activity of the Govern- 
ment associated in this business has been 
required in a very short space of time to 
expand 3,000 per cent., if we take account 
of the things that actually have been 
achieved, not only will we find that we 
have won the admiring commendation of 
visitors from the Old World, who are 
familiar with what they have done and 
are still amazed at our progress, but we 
will find sound ground for pride in the 
strength, capacity, and greatness of our 
own people. 

Now, I am perfectly aware that in any 
great enterprise where one starts in 
wishing to achieve everything and to ac- 
complish all, in the mere rush of prepara- 
tion there are things for which the in- 
dustry of the country was not yet ade- 
quately prepared; things which time will 
right, and so if one goes about with a 
critical and fault-finding spirit, he can 
always find enough to satisfy that sort 
of spirit—it does not take much. 


W hat the Nation Has Done 


But when you think that a people who 
really love peace, who for 100 years had 
devoted themselves to its ideals and its 
practices, whose affections were engaged 
with the accomplishments of peace and 


civilization, who had learned to love 
justice and who had embodied it in their 
own political and social institutions, who 
had established among themselves a gen- 
erous competition in industrial and scien- 
tific and commercial progress, who had 
spread abroad among themselves proc- 
esses of universal education, so that 
almost year by year the general level of 
the material and intellectual and spirit- 
ual life of their people was visibly ele- 
vated—if you come to recognize in us 
that sort of people, devoting ourselves 
with an intense devotion to the working 
out of finer adjustments for human hap- 
piness and for the recognition of the 
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rights of the individual, and then see us 
suddenly summoned to go back 500 years 
and deal with a recrudescence of brute 
force, unilluminated by any sort of mor- 
ality or humanitarian consideration, and 
then see what we have done in that space 
of time to readjust ourselves to this odi- 
ous and unlovely thing that we are forced 
to do, I think it will be agreed, not only 
that we have done great things, but that 
we can be reassured about civilization. 


It does not mean the enfeeblement of a 
people. Disinclination to fight does not 
mean inability to fight. We can with 
confidence, from now on, pursue those 
processes which have hitherto engaged 
us and seem to promise so much, always 
with the assured conviction that educa- 
tion does not destroy courage and that 
a civilized, peace-loving, God-fearing na- 
tion, if it has to protect itself against 
brute aggression, has the capacity, the 
concentration of purpose necessary; nay, 
that in democratic institutions there is 
that virtue which is perfectly sufficient 
to any contest it may be called upon to 
face. 


Tribute to Our Soldiers 


{After alluding to the nation’s extraor- 
dinary response to the Selective Draft 
act and the orderly manner in which ten 
million Americans were registered in one 
day, as well as the universal desire of 
all classes to render aid in any manner, 
he continued:] 


While we are in this war to make the 
world safe for democracy, democracy is 
making itself manifest here among us; 
for that is democracy—the co-operation, 
without distinction of fortune or oppor- 
tunity, of all the men of the nation for 
the common good, and the good of each 
individual is democracy. 

We are recognizing it, too, in our hu- 
man relations. I have been traveling 
around over the country seeing these 
training camps, and I find that when 
10,000 or 20,000 or 30,000 boys are 
camped ‘near a city, large or small, the 
city adopts them. There is an instan- 
taneous and widespread process of affec- 
tionate adoption going on, so that men 
have the feeling, men of my time of life, 
when they walk along the street and see 


a man in khaki, there is an almost irre- 
sistible desire to say, “ My son!” 

How beautiful that is, and how true 
it is! For when, on some moonlight 
night on the fields of France, some Amer- 
ican boy’s face is upturned from having 
made the grand and final sacrifice in this 
cause, no passerby nor no imagination 
that reaches him will be able to discern 
whether he came from a blacksmith’s 
forge or a merchant’s counter or a bank- 
er’s counting room. He will simply be 
an American, and our affection for him, 
our adoption of him, our pride in him, 
will be as undiscriminating. 

Now, all this tends to afford some 
consolation. It is one of the by-products 
of this war that is going to be of im- 
mense value to mankind when it is 
—a > * > 


Alignment of Civilized Nations 


It is a wonderful story, the alignment 
of the nations which can truly be called 
civilized, against the ancient mediaeval- 
ism which survives in the heart of Eu- 
rope. The hope of mankind, so often 


frustrated, apparently is now to be ac- 


complished. It could not be done in Na- 
poleon’s times, in spite of the French 
Revolution and its philosophy and its 
promise, because of what Danton called 
“the Allied Kings of Europe.” It could 
not be done in 1849 because of the Met- 
terniches and the Bismarcks. It could not 
be done in 1870 because they were still 
triumphant, but out of the West, out of 
this youngest and latest and most hope- 
ful of the nations of the earth; out of this 
young giant, fashioned out of all the peo- 
ples, who originate in a new philosophy, 
little rivulets of it have gone over to 
other peoples in other parts of the world. 

And now, in the fullness of time, this 
giant is full grown, and she joins hands 
with other peoples, who, though older, are 
yet the children of her spirit, and we are 
partners now with great men of great 
nations who have borne for three years 
heroically the brunt of this struggle, and 
at the end of it, out of the noise of battle 
and smoke of the battlefield, there arises 
the picture of a new federation of na- 
tions, of a new fraternity of mankind— 
the sons and daughters of civilization 
joining hands to protect the sacred prin- 








ciples upon which the freedom of man- 
kind rests. 


Rise of a New Ideal 


Napoleon is credited with the state- 
ment that morals is to force as three to 
one. If Napoleon thought that, what 
shall we make the proportion? And 
it is because the American people realize 
this that they have shot through all their 
preparations for this war an influence of 
idealism and morality which is a new 
thing in the world. 

About our training camps new condi- 
tions have arisen. All sorts of modern, 
advanced notions with regard to the 
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amusement and entertainmentand recrea- 
tion of young men in order that they may 
be virile, strong, and high-minded have 
been adopted, not because of any particu- 
lar wisdom in any place, but because of 
the unanimous judgment and demand of 
the American people, and so, when our 
army goes abroad, it will be a knightly 
army, not an army of conquest that ex- 
pects to come home with a chariot and 
somebody chained to the wheels and 
loaded up with material spoils, but an 
army that is going over to live and die 
for the fine fruits of a high idealism 
and a purified national morality. 


American Army at Home and Abroad 


Engineers Under Fire in France 


MERICAN army engineers had an 
unexpected first brush with the 
enemy while working on the Brit- 
ish railways in the region of Gou- 

zeaucourt on Nov. 30, 1917, when they 
were caught in a German turning move- 
ment. The Americans escaped by lying 
prone on the ground in shell holes while 
the British fired over them. Then, when 
the British were near enough to enable 
them to participate in the fighting, the 
Americans played an important part in 
replying to the enemy. 

Americans elsewhere took a busy hand 
in the fighting and were under hot Ger- 
man shellfire. Numbers of them volun- 
teered for patrol work in the danger 
zone, and all acquitted themselves finely. 

After the British had pushed the Ger- 
mans out of Gouzeaucourt and back from 
the ridge to the east, the engineers fur- 
nished volunteers for patrol work during 
the night. All night they kept the vigil 
amid shellfire and bullets from the ma- 
chine guns and rifles. They could have 
done no better if they had been picked 
troops from regular infantry. Several 
American units working in the back 
areas came under very heavy shellfire 
as the German attack progressed. 

The French official communication 
paid the following tribute to the Amer- 
icans: 


We must remark upon the conduct of 
certain American soldiers, pioneers, and 
workmen on the military railroad in the. 
sector of the German attack west of Cam- 
brai on Nov. 30. They exchanged their 
picks and shovels for rifles and cartridges 
and fought beside the English. Many died 
thus bravely, arms in hand, before the in- 
vader. All helped to repulse the enemy. 
There is not a single person who saw them 
at work who does not render warm praise 
to the coolness, discipline, and courage of 
these improvised combatants. 


Another interesting account of the 
Americans in action comes from the 
enemy, in the form of an article from a 
German correspondent, which was pub- 
lished in Berlin on Dec. 3. It reads: 


Independent American units have been 
thrown into the trench line. The felt hat 
has given way to the English-fashioned 
steel helmet, and the whistling and burst- 
ing of the shells have become familiar 
sounds to American ears. 

For the first time since they have been 
participating as independent contingents 
the Americans have tasted the real earn- 
estness of war, even though it was but 
a minor hand-to-hand scuffle. But this 
time the shells did not merely fly over 
their heads, but into the very trenches 
they had selected, and presently, with an 
infernal noise, these things which the 
young soldiers believed to be a firm pro- 
tection began to quake and burst. 

And hard on the heels of this a firm at- 
tack by our onrushing Bavarian reserves 
forced the way into the American 
trenches, and musket shots and bursting 
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hand grenades relieved the artillery fire. 

Our new opponents made a most deter- 
mined defense, and desperate hand-to- 
hand fighting set in. Butts of guns, fists, 
and hand grenades were freely brought 
into play, and many men fell to the 
ground before the rest gave up resistance 
and surrendered. After a bare hour the 
German storming troops were back in 
their own trenches with booty and pris- 
oners. 

There they stood before us—these young 
men from the land of liberty. They were 
sturdy and sportsmanlike in build. Good- 
natured smiles radiated from their blue 
eyes, and they were quite surprised that 
we did not propose to shoot them down, 
as they had been led in the French train- 
ing camp to believe we would do. 

They know no reply to our query, ‘‘ Why 
does the United States carry on war 
against Germany?’ The sinking of 
American ships by U-boats, which was the 
favorite pretext, sounds a trifle stale. 
One prisoner expressed the opinion that 
we had treated Belgium rather badly. An- 
other asserted that it was Lafayette who 
brought America French aid in the war 
of independence, and because of this the 
United States would now stand by France. 


Moving Troops to France 


Secretary Baker, in the first state- 
ment so far made regarding the prog- 
ress in increasing General Pershing’s 
forces, said on Nov. 23 that troops were 
departing from the United States and 
arriving in France as rapidly as intended 
in the War Department’s plans. “ As 
many American troops are now overseas 
as we expected in the beginning to have 
overseas at this time,” were Mr. Baker’s 
exact words. 


Announcement was permitted on Nov. 
29 that National Guardsmen from every 
State in the Union had arrived in France. 
While it was not permitted to disclose 
the identity of units, it was stated that 
all those which sailed from the United 
States had arrived safely, and that some 
already were in training within sound of 
guns on the battle front. 


The guardsmen had been arriving in 
the American zone for many weeks. 
They were scattered somewhat, but as 
far as possible the units from the same 
State were being kept close together, 
except in one case. They found the regu- 
lar army had made good preparations 
for them, and, while many were billeted 
in houses in French towns, others were 


quartered in low wooden barracks spe- 
cially erected. 


Health of Training Camps 


To offset the effect of rumors of a 
high mortality rate in the army, the 
War Department on Dec. 1 made public 
a report which showed that since the 
United States entered the war only 1,394 
men had died, been wounded, or reported 
as captured or missing. The report cov- 
ered every branch of the army, National 
Guard, national army, and the regular 
army in the United States and in France, 
or about 800,000 men. The number of 
soldiers who had died from all causes 
was 1,348, 35 had been wounded, and 11 
had been captured or reported as miss- 
ing. “Natural causes” was marked 
against 937 deaths, accidents had resulted 
in 352 deaths, while only 11 had been 
killed in action and 18 lost at sea. This 
left a discrepancy of thirty in the deaths, 
the causes of which had not been deter- 
mined officially. These may be com- 
prised in the cases which eventually will 
come under the classifications of suicide, 
accident, or homicide. 


Considerable anxiety was caused by a 
report from Surgeon General Gorgas. 
One of the first results was the promul- 
gation of most stringent regulations de- 
signed to reduce the number of pneu- 
monia cases in the National Guard and 
national army camps. Venereal diseases, 
next to pneumonia and measles, have 
been the most prominent in sick reports 
from army camps. At the end of No- 
vember these diseases averaged in Na- 
tional Guard camps at the rate of 135 to 
1,000 men, and in national army camps 
at the rate of 139 per 1,000. Secretary 
Baker, in calling the attention of depart- 
ment and divisional commanders to this 
menace, said: “The present rate is 
twice as high as has obtianed under 
strict discipline in the past.” Strict in- 
structions were issued to prevent in- 
fected men from being sent to join the 
army in France. 


Few Cases of Crime 


The first case of an American soldier 
abroad being condemned to death by 
court-martial and being executed was 
that of Private Frank Cadue, an infan- 
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tryman, who was hanged on Nov. 5 for 
the rape and murder of a seven-year-old 
French girl in France. <A _ statement 
issued by the War Department on Dec. 
8 said that the sentence had been ap- 
proved. The record of the trial says 
that Cadue confessed to the crime and 
pleaded that, being under the influence 
of liquor, he did not know what he was 
doing. 

Reports show that the discipline of the 
American Expeditionary Force is good. 


Thirteen negroes, soldiers of the 24th 
United States Infantry, were hanged at 
dawn on Dec. 11, 1917, on the Govern- 
ment reservation near San Antonio, 
Texas, for murders committed during 
mutinous rioting in the streets of Hous- 
ton, Texas, on Aug. 25. Forty-one other 
negro soldiers were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, four others to short terms, 
and five were acquitted. A statement 
issued by the Chief of Staff at Southern 
Department Headquarters after the exe- 
cution contained the information that 
the sixty-three negroes had been tried by 
a general court-martial and that the sen- 
tences had been approved by the com- 
manding General. The law did not re- 
quire the President’s approval. 

Recruiting for the regular army broke 
all previous high records during the 
week ended Dec. 15, 1917, as a result of 
the announcement by the War Depart- 
ment that no man of draft age would be 
accepted on the basis of voluntary en- 
listment after that date. This brought. 
the total number of regular army enlist- 
ments since April 1, 1917, up to 337,247. 

The aggregate of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
war risk insurance written by the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
the Treasury Department crossed the 
$1,000,000,000 mark on Nov. 24, with 
hundreds of policies on the way from 
France yet to come in. More than 120,- 
000 policies have been recorded, the aver- 
age protection asked being about $8,500. 


Military War Council 


Secretary Baker announced on Dee. 15, 
1917, that with President Wilson’s sanc- 
tion there had that day been created a 
“Military War Council within the War 
Department,” consisting of the Secretary 
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of War, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
and five high ranking officers of the 
United States Army. The object of the 
new body is to serve as a connecting link 
between the War Department and the 
American forces abroad, and to handle 
problems of supplies as well as of mili- 
tary policy. It will act in conjunction 
with the Interallied War Purchase Board, 
of which Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
has been made President. 

No detailed explanation was made as 
to the apportionment of military and 
strategical authority between the new 
War Council and the General Staff, but - 
Secretary Baker issued the following 
statement defining other aspects of the 
subject: 


At the outset the council consists of the 
Secretary of War, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, the Chief of Staff, (General 
Tasker H. Bliss;) Major Gen. Henry G. 
Sharpe, (Quartermaster General;) Major 
Gen. Erasmus M. Weaver, (Chief of Artil- 
lery ;) Major Gen. William Crozier, (Chief . 
of Ordnance,) and Major Gen. Enoch H. 
Crowder, (Judge Advocate General, who 
is also Provost Marshal General in charge 
of Selective Draft.) The purpose of the 
council is to oversee and co-ordinate all 
matters of supply of our field armies and 
the military relations between the armies 
in the field and the War Department. The 
council will act through the Chief of 
Staff and will be provided suitable ac- 
commodations and facilities for the trans- 
action of its business. 

The work of the War Council is of the 
highest importance and there will be 
added to the council from time to time 
general officers of large experience, so 
that it may constitute the main reliance 
of the department for the large planning 
and initiative necessary to make our 
support of the armies in the field most 
effective and helpful. * * * From time 
to time members of the council will be 
directed to spend in the theatre of war 
the time necessary to make general ob- 
servations and special studies for the 
information of the council. All details 
to the council are at the pleasure of 
the Secretary of War. While any officer 
is detailed to the council, provision will 
be made to free him from administration 
duties and responsibilities. 

The War Council does not take over the 
specialized duties of the General Staff or 
the War College, but is intended to bring 
to the larger problems of the department 
both the experience and general training 
of the officers of most mature years and 
largest experience in the service. 





Present Strength of United States Navy 


E annual report of the Secretary of 

the Navy, issued on Dec. 9, 1917, 

contained striking figures of the 
United States Navy’s war expansion, 
showing that its personnel at that date 
numbered 269,000. 


Since Jan. 1, 1917, the naval force had 
increased from 4,500 officers and 68,000 
men to 15,000 officers and 254,000 men; 
the number of stations of all kinds oper- 
ated by the navy had increased from 130 
to 363; the number of civil employes from 
35,000 to 60,000; the strength of the 
Naval Reserve from a few hundred to 
49,246 men; the average monthly ex- 
penditure from $8,000,000 to $60,000,000; 
the number of ships in commission from 
a little more than 300 to more than 1,000; 
the hospital corps from 1,600 to 7,000; 
the national naval volunteers from zero 
to 16,000 men; the Marine Corps from 344 
officers and 9,921 men to 1,197 officers 
and 30,000 men. 

Secretary Daniels asked that the per- 
manent enlisted personnel be increased to 
129,000 bluejackets, 10,000 apprentice 
seamen, 7,000 men in the trade schools, 
and 4,000 for the air service; and that 
the figures for war purposes be 180,000 
bluejackets, 24,000 apprentices, 14,000 in 
trade schools, and 10,000 for aviation. 
Training facilities have already been pro- 
vided for 113,650 men, exclusive of the 
Naval Academy and the regular service 
schools. For the new fiscal year Mr. 
Daniels asked for a naval budget of 
$1,039,660,502. In regard to the future 
building program of the navy he con- 
tented himself with recommending that 
the remainder of the three-year program 
already approved be authorized. 

The formation of an Allied Naval 
Council was announced on Dec. 14 by 
Secretary Daniels. The council is the 
direct outgrowth of the Allied Naval Con- 
ference held in Paris on Nov. 29-30. (See 
Page 91 of this issue.) The announce- 
ment was made after the receipt in 
Washington of a cablegram from Ad- 
miral William §S. Benson, in which he 
said: 

It has been decided to create a naval 

allied council in order to insure the closest 


touch and complete co-operation between 
the allied fleets. The task of the council 
will be to watch over the general conduct 
of the naval war and to insure co-ordina- 
tion of effort at sea as well as the dgvel- 
opment of all scientific operations con- 
nected with the conduct of the war. 

The council will make all the necessary 
recommendations to enable the Govern- 
ment to make decisions. It will keep 
itself informed as to the execution of 
plans decided upon. The members of the 
council will report to their respective Gov- 
ernments as may be necessary. 

The individual responsibility of the 
Chiefs of Staffs and of the Commander in 
Chief at sea toward their Governments as 
regards operations, as well as the strateg- 
ical and tactical disposition of the forces 
placed under their command, remains un- 
changed. It has been decided that the 
council should consist of the Ministers of 
Marine of the nations represented and of 
the Chiefs of the Naval Staffs. 

As the meeting of the council will of 
necessity be held in Europe, the chiefs of 
the General Naval Staffs of the United 
States and Japan will be represented by 
flag officers nominated by their respective 
Governments. The Allied Naval Council 
will be provided with a permanent Secre- 
tary, whose business it will be to collect 
and collate all necessary information, &c. 

The council will meet as often as may be 
thought necessary, under the Presidency 
of the Minister of Marine of the country 
in which the meeting is held. The various 
Admiralties will furnish the council with 
the information which is necessary for the 
work to be carried on. 


Two American Destroyers Sunk 

The United States destroyer Jacob 
Jones, one of the fastest and largest 
craft of her type, was torpedoed and sunk 
at dusk on Dec. 6, 1917, by a German sub- 
marine while on patrol duty in foreign 
waters. The destroyer sank almost im- 
mediately. Forty-four officers and men 
out of a total of 110 were saved, one be- 
ing taken prisoner by the submarine. 
Among the survivors was Lieut. Com- 
mander David Worth Bagley, brother-in- 
law of Secretary Daniels. 

The torpedo struck the destroyer amid- 
ships, blowing the afterpart of the vessel 
to pieces. Some fifty men engaged in 
that part of the ship were killed. The 
remaining members of the crew got 
away on rafts and in boats, in which they 
remained until the next morning, when 
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the rescue steamer arrived. Several of 
the men died from exposure, while the 
others suffered severely during the sev- 
enteen hours in the boats. Lieut. Com- 
mander Bagley was rescued by one of his 
seamen, who afterward died from inju- 
ries and exposure. The seaman, with six 
other members of the crew, was swim- 
ming toward a raft when he bumped into 
a floating object which he thought was a 
bundle of clothes, but proved to be Com- 
mander Bagley with the fur collar of his 
greatcoat wrapped about his head. Bag- 
ley appeared almost unconscious. Al- 
though suffering intensely himself from 
injuries and the cold water, the seaman 
caught hold of the commander, and, with 
the aid of his shipmates, pulled him to 
the raft, where he soon revived. The 
seaman, however, succumbed a few hours 
later, and was buried at sea. 

The Jacob Jones was built at the New 
York Shipbuilding Company’s plant in 
Camden, N. J., and was launched in May, 
1915. The vessel was 315 feet 3 inches 
over all, 30 feet 6% inches beam, 17 feet 
7% inches in depth, and had a draft of 
9 feet 8% inches. Its trial displacement 


was 1,150 tons and its speed 2914 knots. 
The destroyer burned oil and had a fuel 
capacity of 200 tons. It was able to 
develop 17,000 horse power. Two at- 
tempts are alleged to have been made 
to destroy the Jacob Jones last February. 
The first was on Feb. 1, while the vessel 
was off the Delaware Capes, and the 
second was made a few days later, either 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard or while 
it was coming up the Delaware River 
bound for the yard. 

Another American naval loss was that 
of the destroyer Chauncey, which was 
engaged in naval patrol duty and the 
U-boat hunt in foreign waters. It was 
sunk in collision on Nov. 19. Admiral 
Sims reported that twenty-one men were 
lost. The Chauncey was one of the old 
type of destroyers, completed in 1902, 
and displaced 420 tons, less than half 
the displacement of the newer and speed- 
ier destroyers now being built. Its com- 
plement was ninety-one officers and men. 
For several years before the war the 
Chauncey was used only in coast defense 
work, and was classified as a coast tor- 
pedo vessel. 


Enemy Aliens Under Surveillance 


ESTRICTIONS governing the con- 

duct of enemy aliens in the United 

States and providing for the protec- 
tion of shipping and other property from 
destruction or damage, in addition to 
regulations already in force, were estab- 
lished by President Wilson in a proclama- 
tion issued on Nov. 19, 1917. 

By this new order machinery was 
created to prevent, by means of mili- 
tary guards, the approach of enemy 
aliens within prescribed waterfront areas 
or within three miles of navigable 
streams, and to expel enemy aliens from 
and prevent their re-entrance into the 
District of Columbia and the Panama 
Canal Zone. It was also provided that 
enemy aliens must be registered, must 
obtain Government consent to travel or 
change their occupations, and must re- 
port from time to time to Federal and 
municipal officers. 

Steps were taken by the United States 


to inform the German Government of 
the measures adopted under the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation in order to assure 
the Berlin authorities that no abuse of 
their countrymen here was contemplated. 
Through the neutral embassies now rep- 
resenting the hostile Governments at the 
two capitals, the information was con- 
veyed that the United States was doing 
no more to German subjects here than 
Germany did to Americans there long 
ago. Along with this report, it was un- 
derstood, went a memorandum of the 
German sailors in this country held as 
prisoners of war, civilians interned as 
dangerous aliens, and crews of the for- 
mer German merchantmen detained un- 
der guard by the immigration authorities. 

The number of unnaturalized Germans 
already interned does not exceed 600, and 
officials do not expect. an increase of 
more than two or three hundred at the 
most as a result of failure to obey the 
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new regulations. The men interned are 
comfortably housed in barracks at mili- 
tary prisons, receive their food, clothing, 
and lodging, and many are allowed to 
work and receive pay. 

Estimates based on returns received 
up to Nov. 27 from corporations, banks, 
and warehouses indicated that the money 
and property in the United States be- 
longing to Germans and_ subject to 
sequestration by A. Mitchell Palmer, 
as Alien Property Custodian, exceeded 
$600,000,000 and would probably ap- 
proach a billion dollars. 

As is shown in the President’s proc- 
lamation regarding the declaration of 
war against Austria-Hungary, [printed 
elsewhere in this magazine,] subjects of 
that empire are on a different footing 
from Germans. Similarly, the property 
of Austro-Hungarians is safe from seiz- 
ure. This was made clear in a state- 
ment issued by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian on Dec. 9, in which he said: 


Declaration of war with Austria-Hun- 
gary will not change the status of citizens 
or subjects of Austria-Hungary resident 
in this country. Such persons are not in- 
cluded within the term enemy ”’ as em- 
ployed in the Trading with the Enemy act, 


“é 





and their property in this country will 
not be molested or interfered with in any 
Way. 

Deposits in the Postal Savings banks of 
the United States and deposits in other 
banks and banking institutions belonging 
to citizens or subjects of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire resident in this country are 
not liable to seizure by the Government 
and will not be taken into possession by 
the Alien Property Custodian. There is 
no reason whatever why such _ persons 
should be concerned about their property, 
real or personal, or their funds in bank, 
or securities, or other investments. 

Under the Trading with the Enemy act 
the test of enemy character is one of resi- 
dence and not nationality. The Alien 
Property Custodian will take into his pos- 
session only the property in this country 
held for, or on account of, or for the 
benefit of, persons who are actually resi- 
dent within the enemy territory. 

One of the most important steps taken 
by the Government was the issuance of 
regulations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under which enemy-owned pat- 
ents and copyrights are licensed for man- 
ufacture or use by citizens of the United 
States. About 20,000 patented and copy- 
righted articles were affected by the 
regulations, including dyestuff formulas 
and valuable medical cures. 


New Zealand’s Casualties 


EW ZEALAND, with a population of 
about one million, had up to the 
middle of August, 1917, contributed 86,- 
000 men to the British military forces. 
According to an official statement, there 
were then 14,681 men, of whom 6,553 
were available to go to the front. They 
were held as reinforcements in case of 
heavy casualties. Some of the other men 
were in hospitals and _ convalescent 
homes. There were at the front 24,320 
men. The reinforcements held in France 
for immediate use numbered 3,114. So 
that the available reinforcements in Eng- 
land and France numbered less than 
10,000. At the same time there were 
3,211 men in Egypt and Palestine. The 
number of men returned to New Zealand 
was 10,547; of these 8,573 had been dis- 
charged. No fewer than 1,238 of the re- 


turned men had re-enlisted. The dead 
numbered 8,461; missing, 45; prisoners, 
97; wounded, 21,521. Troops on the 
water were between 6,000 and 7,000. The 
number sent from New Zealand up to 
that time, including the expeditionary 
force to Samoa, was 76,943. There were 
9,024 men in the training camps, and the 
grand total of the dominion’s contribution 
under all headings was 86,000. The com- 
bined Australian and New Zealand—or 
“ Anzac ’—fighting forces have already 
exceeded 448,000 men out of a total of 
6,000,000 inhabitants. 

New Zealand casualties have been 
heavier than those of the Australian 
contingents, as will be seen by compar- 
ing the figures just mentioned with 
those in CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE, 
December, 1917, Page 387. 





The President’s Address to Congress 


Text of Speech Defining Aims of United States and 
Calling for Declaration of War on Austria-Hungary 


President Wilson’s message to Congress on Dec. 4, 1917, took the form of an 


address devoted wholly to the war. 


It was delivered by the President before the 


houses in joint session, and at the same time was cabled to almost every capital of 
Europe, where its firm tone had an electrical effect in heartening the other warring 


nations. The full text is as follows: 


ENTLEMEN of the Congress: 
Eight months have elapsed since 
I last had the honor of addressing 
you. They have been months 
crowded with events of immense and 
grave significance for us. I shall not 
undertake to detail or even to summarize 
these events. The practical particulars 
of the part we have played in them will 
be laid before you in the reports of the 
executive departments. I shall discuss 
cnly our present outlook upon these vast 
affairs, our present duties and the im- 
mediate means of accomplishing the ob- 
jects we shall hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the 
causes of the war. The _ intolerable 
wrongs done and planned against us by 
the sinister masters of Germany have 
long since become too grossly obvious 
and odious to every true American to 
need to be rehearsed. But I shall ask 
you to consider again and with very 
grave scrutiny our objectives and the 
measures by which we mean to attain 
them; for the purpose of discussion here 
in this place is action and our action 
must move straight toward definite ends. 
Our object is, of course, to win the war, 
and we shall not slacken or suffer our- 
selves to be diverted until it is won. 
But it is worth while asking and an- 
swering the question, When shall we con- 
sider the war won? 

From one point cf view it is not nec- 
essary to broach this fundamental mat- 
ter. I do not doubt that the American 
people know what the war is about and 
what sort of an outcome they will regard 
as a realization of their purpose in it. 
As a nation we are united in spirit and 
intention. 

I pay little heed to those who tell me 


otherwise. I hear the voices of dissent— 
who does not? I hear the criticism and 
the clamor of the noisily thoughtless and 
troublesome. I also see men here and 
there fling themselves in impotent dis- 
loyalty against the calm, indomitable 
power of the nation. I hear men debate 
peace who understand neither its nature 
nor the way in which we may attain it, 
with uplifted eyes and unbroken spirits. 
But I know that none of these speaks 
for the nation. They do not touch the 
heart of anything. They may safely be 
left to strut about their uneasy hour 
and be forgotten. 


Purpose of United States 


But from another point of view I be- 
lieve that it is necessary to say plainly 
what we here at the seat of action con- 
sider the war to be for and what part 
we mean to play in the settlement of its 
searching issues. We are the spokes- 
men of the American people and they 
have a right to know whether their pur- 
pose is ours. They desire peace by the 
overcoming of evil, by the defeat once 
and for all of the sinister forces that 
interrupt peace and render it impossible, 
and they wish to know how closely our 
thought runs with theirs and what action 
we propose. They are impatient with 
those who desire peace by any sort of 
compromise—deeply and indignantly im- 
patient—but they will be equally impa- 
tient with us if we do not make it plain 
to them what our objectives are and 
what we are planning for in seeking to 
make conquest of peace by arms. 


I believe that I speak for them when 
J say two things: First, that this intol- 
erable Thing of which the masters of 
Germany have shown us the ugly face, 








this menace of combined intrigue and 
force, which we now see so clearly as 
the German power, a Thing without con- 
science or honor or capacity for cov- 
enanted peace, must be crushed, and-if it 
be not utterly brought to an end, at least 
shut out from the friendly intercourse 
of the nations; and, second, that when 
this Thing and its power are indeed de- 
feated and the time comes that we can 
discuss peace—when the German people 
have spokesmen whose word we can be- 
lieve, and when those spokesmen are 
ready in the name of their people to 
accept the common judgment of the na- 
tions as to what shall henceforth be the 
bases of law and of covenant for the 
life of the world—we shall be willing 
and glad to pay the full price for peace 
and pay it ungrudgingly. We know 
what that price will be. It will be full, 
impartial justice—justice done at every 
point and to every nation that the final 
settlement must affect, our enemies as 
well as our friends. 


No Vindictive Action Sought 


You catch, with me, the voices of hu- 
manity that are in the air. They grow 
daily more audible, more articulate, more 
persuasive, and they come from the 
hearts of men everywhere. They insist 
that the war shall not end in vindictive 
action of any kind; that no nation or 
people shall be robbed or punished be- 
cause the irresponsible rulers of a single 
country have themselves done deep and 
abominable wrong. It is this thought 
that has been expressed in the formula, 
“No annexations, no contributions, no 
punitive indemnities.” 

Just because this crude formula ex- 
presses the instinctive judgment as to 
the right of plain men everywhere it 
has been made diligent use of by the 
masters of German intrigue to lead the 
people of Russia astray, and the people 
of every other country their agents could 
reach, in order that a premature peace 
might be brought about before autocracy 
has been taught its final and convincing 
lesson and the people of the world put 
in control of their own destinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has 
been made of a just idea is no reason 
why a right use should not be made of 
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it. It ought to be brought under the 
patronage of its real friends. Let it 
be said again that autocracy must first 
be shown the utter futility of its claims 
to power or leadership in the modern 
world. It is impossible to apply any 
standard of justice so long as such forces 
are unchecked and undefeated as the 
present masters of Germany command. 
Not until that has been done can right 
be set up as arbiter and peacemaker 
among the nations. But when that has 
keen done—as, God willing, it assuredly 
will be—we shall at last be free to do 
an unprecedented thing, and this is the 
time to avow our purpose to do it. We 
shall be free to base peace on generosity 
and justice, to the exclusion of all selfish 
claims to advantage even on the part 
of the victors. 


First Aim Is to Win the War 


Let there be no misunderstanding. 
Our present and immediate task is to 
win the war, and nothing shall turn us 
aside from it until it is accomplished. 
Every power and resource we possess, 
whether of men, of money, or of ma- 
terials, is being devoted and will con- 
tinue to be devoted to that purpose until 
it is achieved. Those who desire to 
bring peace about before that purpose 
is achieved, I counsel to carry their 
advice elsewhere. We will not enter- 
tain it. 

We shall regard the war only as won 
when the German people say to us, 
through properly accredited representa- 
tives, that they are ready to agree to a 
settlement based upon justice and the 
reparation of the wrongs their rulers 
have done. They have done a wrong to 
Belgium which must be repaired. They 
have established a power over other 
lands and peoples than their own—over 
the great empire of Austria-Hungary, 
over hitherto free Balkan States, over 
Turkey, and within Asia—which must be 
relinquished. 

Germany’s success by skill, by indus- 
try, by knowledge, by enterprise we did 
not grudge or oppose, but admired rath- 
er. She had built up for herself a real 
empire of trade and influence, secured 
by the peace of the world. We were 
content to abide the rivalries of manu- 
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facture, science, and commerce that were 
involved for us in her success and stand 
or fall as we had or did not have the 
brains and the initiative to surpass her. 
But at the moment when she had con- 
spicuously won her triumphs of peace 
she threw them away to establish in 
their stead what the world will no longer 
permit to be established, military and 
political domination by arms, by which 
to oust where she could not excel the 
rivals she most feared and hated. 


Peace Must Remedy Wrongs 


The peace we make must remedy that 
wrong. It must deliver the once fair 
lands and happy peoples of Belgium and 
Northern France from the Prussian con- 
quest and the Prussian menace, but it 
must also deliver the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary, the peoples of the Balkans, 
and the peoples of Turkey, alike in Eu- 
rope and in Asia, from the impudent and 
alien domination of the Prussian mili- 
tary and commercial autocracy. 

We owe it, however, to ourselves to 
say that we do not wish in any way to 
impair or to rearrange the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. It is no affair of ours 
what they do with their own life, either 
industrially or politically. We do not 
purpose nor desire to dictate to them in 
any way. We only desire to sec that 
their affairs are left in their own hands, 
in all matters, great or small. We shall 
hope to secure for the peoples of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula and for the people of the 
Turkish Empire the right and opportunity 
to make their own lives safe, their own 
fortunes secure against oppression or in- 
justice and from the dictation of foreign 
courts or parties, and our attitude and 
purpose with regard to Germany herself 
are of a like kind. 


Not Threatening German Independence 


We intend no wrong against the Ger- 
man Empire, no interference with her 
internal affairs. We should deem either 
the one or the other absolutely unjusti- 
fiable, absolutely contrary to the prin- 
ciples we have professed to live by and 
to hold most sacred throughout our life 
as a nation. 

The people of Germany are being told 
by the men whom they now permit to 


deceive them and to act as their masters 
that they are fighting for very life and 
existence of their empire, a war of des- 
perate self-defense against deliberate ag- 
gression. Nothing could be more gross- 
ly or wantonly false, and we must seek 
by the utmost openness and candor as to 
our real aims to convince them of its 
falseness. We are in fact fighting for 
their emancipation from fear, along with 
our own, from the fear aswell as from 
the fact of unjust attack by neighbors 
or rivals or schemers after world em- 
pire. No one is threatening the exist- 
ence or the independence or the peaceful 
enterprise of the German Empire. 

The worst that can happen to the det- 
riment of the German people is this, that 
if they should still, after the war is over, 
continue to be obliged to live under am- 
bitious and intriguing masters interested 
to disturb the peace of the world, men or 
classes of men whom the other peoples 
of the world could not trust, it might be 
impossible to admit them to the partner- 
ship of nations which must henceforth 
guarantee the world’s peace. That part- 
nership must be a partnership of peoples, 
not a mere partnership of Governments. 

It might be impossible also in such 
untoward circumstances to admit Ger- 
many to the free economic intercourse 
which must inevitably spring out of the 
other partnerships of a real peace. But 
there would be no aggression in that; 
and such a situation, inevitable because 
of distrust, would in the very nature of 
things sooner or later cure itself by 
processes which would assuredly set in. 


Rights of Central Powers 


The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, 
committed in this war will have to be 
righted. That,-of course. But they can 
not and must not be righted by the com- 
mission of similar wrongs against Ger- 
many and her allies. The world will not 
permit the commission of similar wrongs 
as a means of reparation and settlement. 
Statesmen must by this time have 
learned that the opinion of the world is 
everywhere wide awake and fully com- 
prehends the issues involved. No rep- 
resentative of any self-governed nation 
will dare disregard it by attempting any 
such covenants of selfishness and com- 














promise as were entered into at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. 

The thought of the plain people here 
and everywhere throughout the world, 
the people who enjoy no privilege and 
have very simple and unsophisticated 
standards of right and wrong, is the air 
all Governments must henceforth breathe 
if they would live. It is in the full dis- 
closing light of that thought that all 
policies must be conceived and executed 
in this midday hour of the world’s life. 

German rulers have been able to upset 
the peace of the world only because the 
German people were not suffered under 
their tutelage to share the comradeship 
of the other peoples of the world either 
in thought or in purpose. They were al- 
lowed to have no opinion of their own 
which might be set up as a rule of con- 
cuct for those who exercised authority 
over them. But the congress that con- 
cludes this war will feel the full strength 
of the tides that run now in the hearts 
and consciences of free men everywhere. 
Its conclusions will run with those tides. 


Poison of False Statements 


All these things have been true from 
the very beginning of this stupendous 
war; and I cannot help thinking that if 
they had been made plain at the very 
outset the sympathy and enthusiasm of 
_the Russian people might have been once 
for all enlisted on the side of the Allies, 
suspicion and distrust swept away, and 
a real and lasting union of purpose ef- 
fected. Had they believed these things 
at the very moment of their revolution 
and had they been confirmed in that be- 
lief since, the sad reverses which have 
recently marked the progress of their 
affairs toward an ordered and stable 
government of free men might have been 
avoided. . 

The Russian people have been poisoned 
by the very same falsehoods that have 
kept the German people in the dark, 
and the poison has been administered 
by the very same hands. The only pos- 
sible antidote is the truth. It cannot 
be uttered too plainly or too often. 

From every point of view, therefore, 
it has seemed to be my duty to speak 
these declarations of purpose, to add 
these specific interpretations to what I 
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took the liberty of saying to the Senate 
in January. Our entrance into the war 
has not altered our attitude toward the 
settlement that must come when it is 
over. When I said in January that the 
nations of the world were entitled not 
cnly to free pathways upon the sea but 
also to assured and unmolested access 
to those pathways I was thinking, and 
I am thinking now, not of the smaller 
and weaker nations alone, which need 
our countenance and support, but also 
of the great and powerful nations, and of 
our present enemies as well as our pres- 
ent associates in the war. I was think- 
ing, and am thinking now, of Austria 
herself, among the rest, as well as of 
Serbia and of Poland. Justice and equal- 
ity of rights can be had only at a great 
price. We are seeking permanent, not 
temporary, foundations for the peace of 
the world, and must seek them can- 
didly and fearlessly. As always, the 
right will prove to be the expedient. 


War Against Austria-Hungary 


What shall we do, then, to push the 
great war of freedom and justice to its 
righteous conclusion? We must clear 
away with a thorough hand all impedi- 
ments to success, and we must make 
every adjustment of law that will facili- 
tate the full and free use of our whole 
capacity and force as a fighting unit. 

One very embarrassing obstacle that 
stands in our way is that we are at war 
with Germany, but not with her allies. I 
therefore very earnestly recommend that 
the Congress immediately declare the 
United States in a state of war with 
Austria-Hungary. Does it seem strange 
to you that this should be the conclusion 
of the argument I have just addressed to 
you? It is not. It is in fact the in- 
evitable logic of what I have said. Aus- 
tria-Hungary is for the time being not 
her own mistress, but simply the vassal of 
the German Government. We must face 
the facts as they are and act upon them 
without sentiment in this stern business. 


The Government of Austria-Hungary 
is not acting upon its own initiative or in 
response to the wishes and feelings of its 
own peoples, but as the instrument of an- 
other nation. We must meet its force 
with our own and regard the Central 
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Powers as but one. The war can be suc- 
cessfully conducted in no other way. The 
same logic would lead also to a declara- 
tion of war against Turkey and Bulgaria. 
They also are the tools of Germany. But 
they are mere tools, and do not yet stand 
in the direct path of our necessary action. 
We shall go wherever the necessities of 
this war carry us, but it seems to me that 
we should go only where immediate and 
practical considerations lead us, and not 
heed any others. 


Penitentiary for Enemy Offenders 


The financial and military measures 
which must be adopted will suggest them- 
selves as the war and its undertakings 
develop, but I will take the liberty of 
proposing to you certain other acts of 
legislation which seem to me to be need- 
ed for the support of the war and for the 
release of our whole force and energy. 


It will be necessary to extend in certain 
particulars the legislation of the last ses- 
sion with regard to alien enemies; and 
also necessary, I believe, to create a very 
definite and particular control over the 
entrance and departure of all persons into 
and from the United States. 


Legislation should be enacted defining 
as a criminal offense every willful viola- 
tion of the Presidential proclamations re- 
lating to enemy aliens promulgated 
under Section 4067 of the Revised 
Statutes and providing appropriate pun- 
ishment; and women as well as men 
should be included under the terms of 
the acts placing restraints upon alien 
enemies. It is likely that as time goes 
on many alien enemies will be willing to 
be fed and housed at the expense of the 
Government in the detention camps, and 
it would be the purpose of the legislation 
I have suggested to confine offenders 
among them in penitentiaries and other 
similar institutions where they could be 
made to work as other criminals do. 


Further Limiting of Prices 


Recent experience has convinced me 
that the Congress must go further in au- 
thorizing the Government to set limits to 
prices. The law of supply and demand, 
I am sorry to say, has been replaced by 
the law of unrestrained selfishness. 
While we have eliminated profiteering in 





several branches of industry, it still runs 
impudently rampant in others. The 
farmers, for example, complain with a 
great deal of justice that, while the reg- 
ulation of food prices restricts their in- 
comes, no restraints are placed upon the 
prices of most of the things they must 
themselves purchase; and similar inequi- 
ties obtain on all sides. 


It is imperatively necessary that the 
consideration of the full use of the water 
power of the country and also the con- 
sideration of the systematic and yet eco- 
nomical development of such of the nat- 
ural resources of the country as are still 
under the control of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be resumed and affirmative- 
ly and constructively dealt with at the 
earliest possible moment. The pressing 
need of such legislation is daily becom- 
ing more obvious. 

The legislation proposed at the last 
session with regard to regulated combi- 
nations among our exporters, in order to 
provide for our foreign trade a more .ef- 
fective organization and method of co- 
operation, ought by all means to be com- 
pleted at this session. 


And I beg that the members of the 
House of Representatives will permit me 
to express the opinion that it will be im- 
possible to deal in any way but a very 
wasteful and extravagant fashion with 
the enormous appropriations of the pub- 
lic moneys which must continue to be 
made, if the war is to be properly sus- 
tained, unless the House will consent to 
return to its former practice of initiat- 
ing and preparing all appropriation bills 
through a single committee, in order that 
responsibility may be centred, expendi- 
tures standardized and made uniform, 
and waste and duplication as much as 
possible avoided. 

Additional legislation may also become 
necessary before the present Congress 
adjourns in order to effect the most effi- 
cient co-ordination and operation of the 
railway and other transportation systems 
of the country; but to that I shall, if cir- 
cumstances should demand, call the at- 
tention of Congress upon another occa- 
sion. 

If I have overlooked anything that 
ought to be done for the more effective 
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conduct of the war, your own counsels 
will supply the omission. What I am 
perfectly clear about is that in the pres- 
ent session of the Congress our whole 
attention and energy should be concen- 
trated on the vigorous and rapid and suc- 
cessful prosecution of the great task of 
winning the war. 

We can do this with all the greater 
zeal and enthusiasm because we know 
that for us this is a war of high princi- 
ple, debased by no selfish ambition of 
conquest or spoliation; because we know, 
and all the world knows, that we have 
been forced into it to save the very in- 
stitutions we live under from corruption 
and destruction. The purposes of the 
Central Powers strike straight at the 
very heart of everything we believe in; 
their methods of warfare outrage every 
principle of humanity and of knightly 
honor; their intrigue has corrupted the 
very thought and spirit of many of our 
people; their sinister and secret diplo- 
macy has sought to take our very terri- 
tory away from us and disrupt the Union 
of the States. Our safety would be at an 
end, our honor forever sullied and 
brought into contempt, were we te permit 
their triumph. They are striking at the 
very existence of democracy ana liberty. 


Fighting for a Holy Cause 


It is because it is for us a war of high, 


disinterested purpose, in which all the 
free peoples of the world are banded to- 


gether for the vindication of right, a 
war for the preservation of our nation 
and of all that it has held dear of prin- 
ciple and of purpose, that we feel our- 
selves doubly constrained to propose for 
its outcome only that which is righteous 
and of irreproachable intention, for our 
foes as well as for our friends. 

The cause being just and holy, the set- 
tlement must be of like motive and qual- 
ity. For this we can fight, but for noth- 
ing less noble or less worthy of our 
traditions. : 

For this cause we entered the war 
and for this cause will we battle until 
the last gun is fired. 

I have spoken plainly because this 
seems to me the time when it is most neces- 
sary to speak plainly, in order that all 
the world may know that even in the 
heat and ardor of the struggle and when 
our whole thought is of carrying the 
war through to its end we have not for- 
gotten any ideal or principle for which 
the name of America has been held in 
honor among the nations and for which 
it has been our glory to contend in the 
great generations that went before us. 

A supreme moment of history has 
come. The eyes of the people have been 
opened and they see. The hand of God 
is laid upon the nations. He will show 
them favor, I devoutly believe, only if 
they rise to the clear heights of His own 
justice and mercy. 
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Declaring War on Austria-Hungary 


Text of Joint Resolution of Dec. 7, 1917, and 






of the President’s Formal Proclamation of War 


HE United States declared war 
against Austria-Hungary on Dec. 

7, 1917, when President Wilson 
approved a joint resolution adopt- 

ed by Congress the same day, declaring 
“that a state of war exists” between 
the two countries. The resolution passed 
the Senate by a vote of 74 yeas, there 
being no nays; it passed the House by a 
vote of 363 to 1, the negative vote being 
cast by a Socialist member from New 


York City named Meyer London. 


The text of the resolution was as fol- 


lows: 
JOINT RESOLUTION 
Declaring that a state of war exists be 
tween the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government and the Govern 
ment and the people of the United States, 
and making provision to prosecute the 
same. 


Whereas, The Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government has com- 


mitted repeated acts of war against the 
Government and the people of the United 
States of America; therefore be it, 
Besulued, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives cf the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that a 
state of war is hereby declared to exist 
between the United States of America and 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government; and the President be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to em- 
ploy the entire naval and military forces 
of the United States and resources of 
the Government to carry on war against 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government; and to bring the conflict to 
a successful termination all the resources 
of the country are hereby pledged by the 
Congress of the United States. 
CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
THOMAS R. MARSHALL, 
Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 
Approved, 7th December, 1917. 
WOODROW WILSON. 


Proclamation of War Against Austria 


President Wilson issued the war proc- 


lamation on Dec. 12, as follows: 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, A 
PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, The Congress of the United 
States, in the exercise of the constitutional 
authority vested in them, have resolved, 
by joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, bearing date 
of Dec. 7, 1917, as follows: 

Whereas, The Imperial and Royal Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government has committed 
repeated acts of war against the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United States 
of America; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House o£ 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that a 
state of war is hereby declared to exist 
between the United States of America 
and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hun- 
garian Government; and that the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and 


the resources of the Government to carry 
on war against the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government; and to 
bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
tion all the resources of the country are 
hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States. 


Wdibereas, By Sections Four Thou- 
sand and Sixty-seven, Four Thousand and 
Sixty-eight, Four Thousand and Sixty- 
nine, and Four Thousand and Seventy of 
the Revised Statutes, provision is made 
relative to natives, citizens, denizens, or 
subjects of a hostile nation or Govern- 
ment, being males of the age of 14 years 
and upward who shall be in the United 
States and not actually naturalized; 


jQow, therefore, J, Woodrow 
CilSon President of the United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim to all 
whom it may concern that a state of war 
exists between the United States and the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government; and I do specially direct all 
officers, civil or military, of the United 
States that they exercise vigilance and 
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z.al in the discharge of the duties inci- 
dent to such a state of war, and I do, 
moreover, earnestly appeal to all Ameri- 
can citizens, that they, in loyal devotion 
to their country, dedicated from its foun- 
dation to the principles of liberty and 
justice, uphold the laws of the land, and 
give undivided and willing support to 
those measures which may be adopted by 
the constitutional authorities in prosecu- 
tion of the war to a successful issue and 
in obtaining a secure and just peace; 

And, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the afore- 
said sections of the Revised Statutes, I 
do hereby further proclaim and direct 
that the conduct to be observed on the 
part of the United States toward all na- 
tives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of 
Austria-Hungary, being males of the age 
of 14 years and upward, who shall be 
within the United States and not actually 
naturalized, shall be as follows: 

All natives, citizens, denizens, or sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary, being males of 
14 years and upward, who shall be within 
the United States and not naturalized, 
are enjoined to preserve the peace toward 
the United States and to refrain from 
crime against the public safety, and from 
violating the laws of the United States 
and of the States and Territories thereof, 
and to refrain from actual hostility or 
giving information, aid, or comfort to 
the enemies of the United States, and to 
comply strictly with the regulations which 
are hereby or which may be from time to 
time promulgated by the President; and 
so long as they shall conduct themselves 
in accordance with law they shall be 
undisturbed in the peaceful pursuit of 
their lives and occupations and be ac- 
corded the consideration due to all peace- 
ful and law-abiding persons, except so far 
as restrictions may be necessary for their 
own protection and for the safety of the 
United States; and toward such of said 
persons as conduct themselves in accord- 
ance with Jaw all citizens of the United 
States are enjoined to preserve the peace 
and to treat them with all such friendli- 
ness aS may be compatible with loyalty 
and allegiance to the United States. 

And all natives, citizens, denizens, or 
subjects of Austria-Hungary, being males 
of the ages of 14 years and upward, who 
shall be within the United States and not 
actually naturalized, who fail to conduct 
themselves as so enjoined, in addition to 
all other penalties prescribed by. law, 


shall be liable to restraint, or to give 
security, or to remove and depart from 
the United States in the manner pre- 
scribed by Sections 4,069 and 4,070 of the 
Revised Statutes, and as prescribed in 
regulations duly promulgated by the 
President ; 

And pursuant to the authority vested 
in me I hereby declare and establish the 
following regulations, which I find neces- 
sary in the premises and for the public 
safety: : 

1. No native, citizen, denizen, or subject 
of Austria-Hungary, being a male of the 
age of 14 years and upward, dnd not 
actually naturalized, shall depart from the 
United States until he shall have received 
such permit as the President shall pre- 
scribe, or except under order of a court, 
Judge, or Justice, under Sections 4,069 and 
4,070 of the Revised Statutes; 

2. No such person shall land in or enter 
the United States, except under such re- 
strictions and at such places as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe; 

3. Every such person of whom there may 
be reasonable cause to believe that he is 
aiding or about to aid the enemy, or who 
may be at large to the danger of the 
public peace or safety, or who violates or 
attempts to violate or of whom there is 
reasonable ground to believe that he is 
about to violate any regulation duly pro- 
mulgated by the President, or any crim- 
inal law of the United States or of the 
States or Territories thereof, will be sub- 
ject to summary arrest by the United 
States Marshal, or his deputy, or such 
other officers as the President shall 
designate, and to confinement in such 
penitentiary, prison, jail, military camp, 
or other place of detention as may be 
directed by the President. 

This proclamation and the regulations 
herein contained shall extend and apply to 
all land and water, continental or insular, 
in any way within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 


In Witness Wibereof, 1 nave 
hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 
eleventh day of December, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen, and of the independence of the 
United States the one hundred and forty- 
second. WOODROW WILSON. 

3y the President: 

ROBERT LANSING, 

Secretary of State. 





Reasons for Our War on the Dual Empire 
House Committee’s Official Report 


The action of Congress in declaring war upon Austria-Hungary was in response 
to President Wilson’s address of Dec. 4 to the Sixty-fifth Congress, which had assem- 


bled in its first regular session on Dee. 3. 


(The address appears in full on Pages 


63-68.) A report presented to the House enumerated the reasons why war should 
be declared and reviewed the conduct of Ambassador Dumba in meddling with do- 


mestic affairs. The report follows: 


HE Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
T which was referred the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 169) declaring that 
a state of war exists between the Impe- 
rial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and the Government and the 
people of the United States and making 
provision to prosecute the same, having 
had the same under consideration, re- 
ports it back with some amendment, and 
recommends that the _ resolution as 
amended do pass. 

In his address delivered at the joint 
session of the two houses of Congress, on 
Dec. 4, the President uses this language: 

One very embarrassing obstacle that 

stands in our way is that we are at war 
with Germany, but not with her allies. I 
therefore very earnestly recommend that 
the Congress immediately declare the . 
United States in a state of war with 
Austria-Hungary. 

The accompanying resolution carries 
out this recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. The enactment of this declaration 
involves very little readjustment of the 
affairs between the United States and 
Austria-Hungary, because a state of 
war, which this declaration declares to 
exist, actually has been a fact for many 
months. The depredation on American 
lives and rights by Austrian naval forces 
has been small compared with that 
of Germany, but they have been indulged 
in to an extent to constitute war upon 
this country, and this fact, taken in con- 
nection with other acts of Austria-Hun- 
gary, has more and more brought that 
Government into a position where the 
American people have realized that she 
must be included with Germany as an 
enemy. 


Ambassador Dumba Arraigned 
In September, 1915, it was discovered 


that Ambassador Dumba and Austrian 
Consuls in St. Louis and elsewhere were 


implicated in instigating strikes in 
American manufacturing plants engaged 
in the production of munitions of war. 


‘An American citizen named Archibald, 


traveling under an American passport, 
had been intrusted with dispatches in 
regard to this matter from Dumba and 
Bernstorff to their Governments. These 
facts were admitted by Dumba. By 
reason of the admitted purpose and in- 
tent of Dumba to conspire to cripple 
business industries in the United States 
and by reason of the flagrant violation 
of diplomatic propriety in employing an 
American citizen protected by an Amer- 
ican passport as a secret bearer of offi- 
cial dispatches through the lines of an 
enemy of Austria-Hungary, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government was. requested to 
recall Dumba. 

The Austrian Consuls at St. Louis and 
New York were implicated with Dumba 
in these transactions, particularly in the 
circulation of strike propaganda. They 
were implicated in procuring forged pass- 
ports from the United States for the use 
of their countrymen going home. Long 
before the above activities were made 
public our Government had evidence that 
the Austrian Diplomatic and Consular 
Service was being used in this country 
for Germany’s warlike purposes. 

While Austria’s submarine warfare 
has been of a very limited character, it 
has adopted and adhered to the policy of 
the ruthless submarine warfare of the 
Imperial German Government. 


Ancona and Other Sinkings 


After diplomatic: relations with Ger- 
many had been broken, the State Depart- 
ment on Feb. 14, 1917, dispatched the 
following telegram to the American Em- 
bassy at Vienna, surveying briefly the 
position of the Austrian Government on 
submarine warfare: 
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In the American note of Dec. 6, 1915, to 
the Austro-Hungarian Government in the 
Ancona case, this Government called at- 
tention to the views of the Government of 
the United States on the operations of 
submarines in naval warfare, which had 
been expressed in no uncertain terms to 
the ally of Austria-Hungary and of which 
full knowledge on the part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government was presumed. 
In its reply of Dec. 15, 1915, the Imperial 
and Royal Government stated that it was 
not possessed with authentic knowledge of 
all the pertinent correspondence of the 
United States, nor was it of the opinion 
that such knowledge would be sufficient 
to cover the Ancona case, which was of 
essentially a different character from 
those under discussion with the Berlin 
Government. Nevertheless, in replying to 
the American note of Dec. 19, 1915, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government in its note 
of Dec. 29 states: 

** Ags concerns the principle expressed in 
**the very esteemed note that hostile pri- 
‘* vate ships, in so far as they do not flee 
*‘or offer resistance, may not be de- 
** stroyed without the persons on board 
“having been placed in safety, the Im- 
**perial and Royal Government is able 
** substantially to assent to this view of 
** the Washington Cabinet.”’ 

Moreover, in the case of the Persia, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government, in Janu- 
ary, 1916, stated in effect that, while it 
had received no information with regard 
to the sinking of the Persia, yet, in case 
its responsibilities were involved, the Gov- 
ernment would be guided by the princi- 
ples agreed to in the Ancona case. 

Within one month thereafter the Impe- 
rial and Royal Government, coincidentally 
with the German declaration of Feb. 10, 
1916, on the treatment of armed merchant- 
men, announced that ‘‘ all merchant ves- 
**sels armed with cannon, for whatever 
** purpose, by this very fact lose the char- 
*‘acter of peaceful vessels,’? and that, 
** under these conditions, orders have been 
** given to Austro-Hungarian naval forces 
**to treat such ships as belligerent ves- 
*S' sais.”” 

In accordance with this declaration, sev- 
eral vessels with Americans on board have 
been sunk in the Mediterranean, presuma- 
bly by Austrian submarines, some of 
which were torpedoed without warning by 
submarines flying the Austrian flag, as in 
the case of the British steamers Secondo 
and Welsh Prince. Inquiries made 
through the American Ambassador at 
Vienna as to these cases have so far elic- 
ited no information and no reply. 

Again, on Jan. 31, 1917, coincidentally 
with the German declaration of subma- 
rine danger zones in waters washing the 
coasts of the Entente countries, the Im- 
perial and Royal Government announced 


to the United States Government that 
Austria-Hungary and its allies would 
from Feb. 1 prevent by every means any 
navigation whatsoever within a definite 
closed area. 

From the foregoing it seems fair to con- 
clude that the pledge given in the Ancona 
case and confirmed in the Persia case is 
essentially the same as that given in the 
note of the Imperial German Government 
dated May 4, 1896, viz.: 

**In accordance with the general prin- 
“ciples of visit and search and destruc- 
**tion of merchant vessels recognized by 
**international law, such vessels, both 
** within and without the area declared 
‘*as a naval war zone, shall not be sunk 
** without warning and without saving hu- 
** man lives, unless these ships attempt to 
“escape or offer resistance,” and that 
this pledge has been modified to a greater 
or less extent by the declaration of the 
Imperial and Royal Government of eb. 
10, 1916, and Jan. 81, 1917. 

In view, therefore, of the uncertainty as 
to the interpretation to be placed upon 
these declarations, and particularly this 
latter declaration, it is important that the 
United States Government be advised defi- 
nitely and clearly of the attitude of the 
Imperial and Royal Government in regard 
to the prosecution of submarine warfare 
in these circumstances. 

Please bring this matter orally to the 
attention of the Austrr-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment and request to be advised as to 
whether the pledge given in the Ancona 
case and the Persia case is to be inter- 
preted as modified or withdrawn by the 
declarations of Feb. 10, 1916, and Jan. 31, 
1917. If, after your conversation, it seems 
advisable, you may hand to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs a paraphrase of this 
instruction, leaving the quoted text vere 
batim. 


Avoided a Direct Answer 


In reply, the Austrian Government, in 
an aide memoire of March 2, 1917, after 
reviewing the illegal blockade measures 
of the Allies, stated that “it now, as 
“hertofore, firmly adheres to the assur- 
“ances given by it” in the Ancona case. 

The Austro-Hungarian Government 
also stated that Austro-Hungarian sub- 
marines had taken no part in the sinking 
of the British steamers Secondo and 
Welsh Prince, and that “the assurance 
“which it gave the Washington Cabinet 
“in the Ancona case and renewed in the 
“ Persia case has neither been withdrawn 
“nor restricted by its declarations of 
“Feb. 10, 1916, and Jan. 31, 1917.” 

The Austro-Hungarian note endeavors, 
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through a legal argument, to show con- 
sistency between these assurances and its 
declarations. In this way the Austro- 
Hungarian Government evades a direct 
answer to the American inquiry, but in 
its argument it substantially adheres to 
the declaration of Jan. 31, 1917, for it 
states that “the entire declaration is es- 
“sentially nothing else than a warning 
“to the effect that no merchant ship 
“may navigate the sea zones accurately 
“defined in the declaration,” and that 
“the Imperial and Royal Government is, 
“ however, unable to accept a responsibil- 
“ity for the loss of human lives which 
“nevertheless may result from the de- 
“struction of armed ships or ships en- 
“ countered in the closed zones.” 

In view of the explicit acceptance and 
avowal by the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment of the policy which led to a 
breach of relations between the United 
States and Germany, the Government of 
the United States found it impossible to 
receive Dumba’s successor, Count Tar- 
nowski. The Government felt that it 
could not receive a new Ambassador from 
a country which joined Germany in her 
submarine policy, even though its par- 
ticipation was by verbal and not physi- 
cal co-operation. This was communi- 
cated to the Austro-Hungarian Gover- 
ment in a telegram from the State De- 
partment dated March 28, 1917. 


President’s Earlier Forbearance 

In his message to Congress of April 2, 

1917, the President said in respect to the 
attitude of Austria-Hungary: 

I have said nothing of the Governments 
allied with the Imperial Government of 
Germany because they have not made war 
upon us or challenged us to defend our 
rights and our honor. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Government has, indeed, avowed 
its unqualified indorsement and accept- 
ance of the reckless and lawless subma- 
rine warfare adopted now without dis- 
guise by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and it has therefore not beefi possi- 
ble for this Government to receive Count 
Tarnowski, the Ambassador recently ac- 
credited to this Government by the Impe- 
rial and Royal Government; but that Gov- 
ernment has not actually engaged in war- 
fare against the citizens of the United 
States on the seas, and I take the liberty, 
for the present at least, of postponing a 
discussion of our relations with the au- 
thorities at Vienna. We enter this war 


only when we are clearly forced into it, 
because there are no other means of de- 
fending our rights. 


The Austrian note of Jan. 31, 1917, 
proclaimed the same submarine policy 
as that of Germany, and officially an- 
nounced her intention, if she saw fit, to 
pursue the same ruthless submarine pol- 
icy that Germany had inaugurated. 

Many vessels have been sunk in the 
Mediterranean—the area in which Aus- 
trian submarines operate—by subma- 
rines which carried no flag or mark and 
the nationality of which was unknown. 
A great many of these undersea craft 
are believed to have been Austrian sub- 
marines or submarines commanded by 
Austrian officers or supplied from Aus- 
trian bases or by Austrian means. 

On April 4, 1917, the American four- 
masted schooner Marguerite was sunk 
by a submarine thirty-five miles from 
the coast of Sardinia, while en route to 
Spain. The submarine carried no flag 
or marks to indicate its nationality. It 
is known, however, that Austrian (sic) 
was the language spoken by the officer 
of the submarine who came aboard the 
vessel with the boarding party, and it is 
believed that the submarine was Aus- 
trian. 


Note From Count Czernin 


Before war was declared to exist be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial 
German Government, it was intimated to 
the United States Government that if 
war should be declared by the United 
States upon Germany, Austria-Hungary 
would be under obligation to break off 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States. Consequently, after the declara- 
tion of war of April 6, 1917, the Austro- 
Hungarian Government informed the 
American Chargé at Vienna on April 8 
that diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Austria-Hungary 
were broken, and handed him passports 
for himself and members of the embassy. 
The following is the translation of the 
note handed to the American Chargé by 
the Austrian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs: 

Vienna, April 8, 1917. 

Since the United States of America has 


declared that a state of war exists between 
it and the Imperial German Government, 
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Austria-Hungary, an ally of the German 
Empire, has decided to break off diplo- 
matic relations’ with the United States, 
and the Imperial and Royal Embassy in 
Washington has been instructed to inform 
the Department of State to that effect. 

While regretting under these circum- 
stances to see a termination of the per- 
sonal relations which he has had the 
honor to hold with the Chargé d’Affaires 
of the United States of America, the un- 
dersigned does not fail to place at the 
former’s disposal herewith the passports 
for the departure from Austria-Hungary 
of himself and other members of the em- 
bassy. 

At the same time the undersigned avails 
himself of the opportunity to renew to the 
Chargé d’Affaires the expression of his 
most perfect consideration. CZERNIN. 


The Italian Situation 


Until the present Austro-German drive 
in Northern Italy the Austrian forces 
were gradually being driven back by the 
forces of the Italian Army. With the 
assistance of German troops drawn from 
the Russian front a very serious catas- 
trophe was inflicted upon the Italian 
arms, which, if it had not been stemmed, 
might have resulted in the collapse of 
Italy. Such a result would have been a 
great blow to those with whom we are 
associated in this war, and as much to 
the United States as to any of her co- 
belligerents. 

As a result of this situation the Allies 
have rushed aid to Italy, and the United 


States is sending ships, money, and sup- 
plies, and will probably soon send troops, 
who will be facing and making war on 
Austrian soldiers. 

The Italian situation is one of the ut- 
most importance in the present conduct 
of the war. A declaration of war by the - 
United States against Austria-Hungary 
will hearten the people of Italy, who 
have been misled by the mischievous and 
diluting propaganda engineered by Ger- 
mans. It will strengthen, from a mili- 
tary point of view, the whole allied cause. 
These are strong considerations for a 
declaration of war against Austria-Hun- 
gary. 

These considerations, and the fact that 
Austria-Hungary is adhering to the ille- 
gal and inhumane policy of ruthless sub- 
marine warfare, and is, as the committee 
believes, making war upon American ves- 
sels and American citizens on the high 
seas, and other reasons which are not 
deemed necessary to recapitulate here, 
induced the committee to report unani- 
mously the accompanying resolution de- 
claring that a state of war exists be- 
tween the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government and the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States, 
and making provision to prosecute the 
same. The action of the committee is 
unanimous, and it trusts that the reso- 
lution will soon become a law. 


Why Turkey and Bulgaria Were Omitted 


Government spokesmen explained that 
Turkey was omitted from the war decla- 
ration for the following reasons: There 
were no Turkish representatives remain- 
ing in the United States; the number of 
Turkish subjects in this country was 
negligible, only 12,054 having come to 
this country between 1899 and 1910; 
Turkish interests in the United States 
were insignificant, while American mis- 
sionaries alone had expended over $20,- 
000,000 in Turkey, which, with other 


property, was subject to confiscation if 
war were declared; Americans in Tur- 
key were numerous and could not leave 
the country; moreover, Turkey was ap- 
parently restive under German control, 
and there were hopes of a separate peace. 
In the case of Bulgaria, it was explained 
that Bulgarians were fighting only in 
what they regarded as Bulgarian terri- 
tory; that Bulgaria’s interest in the war 
was purely local, and that she had re- 
fused to accede to the German demand 
that she break with the United States. 





Discussion in the Senate and: House 


I“ offering the war resolution to the 
Senate, Senator Stone, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, 
spoke of the break in relations between 
the United States and Austria-Hungary 
and said the Dual Monarchy had virtu- 
ally, although not actually, aligned itself 
as a belligerent against the United States. 
“Tn this great world struggle all men 
know the intimate and apparently indis- 
soluble relation existing between the 
Governments of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary,” said Senator Stone. “It has 
become palpable and clear that an actual 
state of war exists between the United 
States and the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernments. ; 

“The Supreme War Council at Paris 
has defined battle fronts in Europe, one 
of which has been defined to embrace 
France, Belgium, and Italy. This reach 
is laid out as one continuous battle front 
under one general command. I am told 
that American troops are up to this date 
massed in France, but if they are oper- 
ating on one of the long-defined battle 
front which embraces Belgium and 
Italy, I cannot see that it would make 
any difference where American, British, 
French, or Italian troops might for the 
moment be located. 

“The state of war already exists be- 
tween Austria and the United States. It 
is better for us and for the world that 
this great fact should be recognized and 
acted upon affirmatively and authorita- 
tively. The United States cannot afford 
to play a fast and loose game with the 
nations of the world. National honor 
and national interest alike demand that 
this Government should assume an atti- 
tude of dignity, sincerity, and command- 
ing firmness in its international rela- 
tions.” 


Senator Lodge and Others 


Senator Lodge urged that, although he 
was willing to follow the advice of the 
President against a declaration of war 
on Turkey and Bulgaria, at this time, he 
regarded it as essential, sooner or later, 
to include them. He contended that Tur- 
key, as an outlaw nation, must be over- 


thrown. He said that an anomalous sit- 
uation existed as to Bulgaria, which had 
a representative legation in Washington, 
and that, while assuming to be friendly 
with the United States, Bulgaria was 
the ally of Germany. 

Senator Knox dwelt on the status of 
subjects of Austria-Hungary in the Uni- 
ted States, saying fear had been ex- 
pressed that if the United States went 
to war with the Dual Monarchy, they 
would be treated as enemy aliens and 
deprived of their liberty. The Senator 
adverted to President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion with respect to nationals of Ger- 
many when the United States went to 
war with the Prussian autocracy, in 
which the Executive enjoined citizens of 
the United States to treat all such sub- 
jects “ with all such friendliness and loy- 
alty as may be compatible with loyalty 
and allegiance to the United States.” 

Senator Knox ventured the opinion 
that President Wilson would issue a 
proclamation as to Austrian subjects, as 
he had done with Germany’s nationals, 
and that the “tens of thousands of sub- 
jects of Austria-Hungary ” employed in 
coal mines and other industries through- 
out the country would not be molested if 
they remained loyal to America in the 
war. 


Senator La Follette’s Altitude 


Senator La Follette, who had at all 
previous times bitterly opposed the war 
declaration against Germany, was not 
present when the vote was taken; after 
the vote he entered the Chamber and 
spoke as follows: 

“ Had I been here I would have put in 
an amendment, which I offer now, to 
make sure that the United States bound 
itself not to participate in any territorial 
aggression that any of our allies might 
have against Austria-Hungary. If that 
amendment had been accepted, I would 
have voted for the resolution; otherwise 
I would have voted against it.” 

Senator La Follette’s amendment was 
as follows: 


That the United States asserts its de- 
termination not to he bound by, or be= 
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come a party. to, the enforcement of any 

agreement or agreements heretofore en- 

tered into between the allied powers, to 
deprive the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment of Austria-Hungary of title to, or 

the control of, any territory which was a 

part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, or 

possessions, Aug. 1, 1914. 

Senate leaders said the La Follette 
amendment unquestionably would have 
been discarded as embracing an issue to 
be considered entirely apart from the 
declaration of war. 


Discussion in the House 


Chairman Flood of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee opened the debate with 
a comparison of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany in the ruthless submarine and 
other campaigns. He closed with an ex- 
planation of the military necessities in 
the case requiring that war be recognized 
as existing with the Dual Monarchy to 
defeat German autocracy more quickly. 
As serious as a resolution of war is, he 
said, “it is less so in this instance than 
would ordinarily be the case, because 
Austria has been making war upon this 
country for many months, and we have 
already declared war against her chief 
ally and the Government which domi- 
nates and directs her actions and policies 
in this crisis of the world’s history.” Mr. 
Flood said a declaration of war was not 
only wise but “essential to the welfare 
of the armies of this country and of the 
allied nations.” 

“ Austria,” he continued, “has de- 
clared in favor of an unrestricted and 
ruthless submarine warfare, has ordered 
us off of certain portions of the high 
seas, and when we did not obey this 
order, has sunk our ships and murdered 
our citizens. This has been done in vio- 
lation of the agreement reached between 
Austria and this country with reference 
to the methods of submarine warfare.” 


Mr. Flood said that when the war be- 
gan no principle of international law 
was more securely established than 
“that war should be so conducted that 
injury and death should be spared to 
noncombatants so far as was humanly 
possible.” The principle, he said, was as 
old as civilization. It was old in the 
time of Grotius, who held that in the 
calamities of war children ‘were ex- 


empted and spared on the score of their 
age, and women from respect to their 
sex. Even Germany recognized this 
principle until the war had been going 
on for six months, and while her armies 
committed outrages of the most atro- 
cious kind in Belgium and in Northern 
France, and in other parts of the battle 
front, the German Government denied 
most of these outrages and atrocities, 
and, where they were admitted, at- 
tempted to justify them as being within 
the limits of this rule. 


Mr. Flood on Grievances 


He reviewed the acts of Austria as set 
forth in the report of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, (printed in preceding 
pages,) and added: 


“ The assault upon these ships and the 
murder of these American citizens was 
as much an act of war against this coun- 
try as if Austria had landed an army 
upon our shores and marched it to this 
city, burning our homes and murdering 
our citizens as it came. 

“No more aggressive act of war can 
be committed by one nation against an- 
other, and we should not submit to such 
outrages from any nation, great or small. 
Our flag has been insulted, the integrity 
of our territory has been invaded, the 
lives of our citizens have been taken, and 
to submit would bring irreparable in- 
jury, loss, and suffering to our people.” 

Mr. Flood said America’s prosperity 
and welfare were “ inseparably connected 
with our right of free intercourse with 
other nations.” To order vessels of the 
United States off any parts of the seas 
would mean disaster to our commerce. 
Our total exports to Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy, he pointed 
out, were this year $3,000,000,000 and 
more. These represented the products of 
farms, mines, and factories, and for 
them to stop would mean stagnation of 
industry and suffering and want in the 
land. 

“ A nation which will not fight against 
these outrages, which will not defend its 
flag, the integrity of its territory, the 
lives and prosperity of its citizens,” de- 
clared Mr. Flood, “ will not long retain 
the love of its own people, or the respect 
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of other people, and it could not long en- 
dure, because it is unworthy to endure. 
“ Let us pass this resolution speedily,” 
concluded Mr. Flood. “ Let us link to- 
gether for overwhelming defeat the two 
mediaeval Governments which plunged 
the world into war and still stand as the 
worst obstacles to a just peace among 
the nations. Let us pass it unanimously 
and hearten and cheer the great Presi- 
dent of this country, who is bending 
every energy of mind and body, night 
and day, to the accomplishment of the 
complete and speedy triumph of the al- 
lied and American armies, upon terms 
of surrender from the Central Powers 
that will satisfy the hope and aspira- 
tions of the American people and bring 
an enduring peace to a stricken world.” 


The Socialist Attitude 


In a fifteen-minute speech Representa- 
‘tive London attempted to justify his an- 
nounced position on the ground that the 
tenets of Socialism were opposed to war, 
and that its responsible leaders were 
pursuing such a course in accordance 
with this fundamental policy. 

“As a Socialist I am pledged to vote 
against a declaration of war,” said Mr. 
London. “In matters of war I am a 
teetotaler. I refuse to take the first in- 
toxicating drink. The Socialists of the 
world oppose a declaration of war and 
oppose war until the last moment. Had 
there been a majority of Socialists in the 
countries of Europe in 1914 there would 
have been no war. If there were major- 
ities of Socialists in the Parliaments of 
the contending nations today the war 
would be over tomorrow. It is my obli- 
gation to give expression to that senti- 
ment, to represent that body of thought 
and that international code of ethics pro- 
viding against a declaration of war, 
against a spreading of the horrors of it.” 

This was violently attacked by Repre- 
sentative Chandler, who asserted that 
the Socialists of Germany, Russia, 
France, and England each in turn had 
favored war. Mr. Chandler said: 

“One hundred and forty years ago 
we were bled white and stood at death’s 


door. France, the beautiful among the 
nations, sent Rochambeau and Lafayette 
as ambassadors of freedom to our shores, 
sent us money and men, and enabled us 
to live. Today France is bled white and 
stands at death’s door, attacked by Aus- 
tria and Germany, and in self-respect 
it is our duty to send men and money to 
enable her to live against Austria and 
Germany. 


“T say, knowing the full meaning of 
my words, that with this history with 
respect to France, with this debt of na- 
tional gratitude hanging over us, if we, 
a modern republic, fabulously rich in 
men and money, should stand by and see 
the Imperial German Government and 
the Austrian Government give a death- 
blow to that brave and beautiful repub- 
lic, our friend and benefactor, through 
all the ages yet to come we should not 
only deserve but would receive the scorn 
and contempt and the hatred and the ex- 
ecration of mankind.” 


The Feminine Member 


Toward the close of the debate Miss 
Rankin tripped down the aisle while the 


galleries listened attentively, expecting 


another anti-war outburst from “the 
lady from Montana.” Instead, she de- 
clared that the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion was a mere technicality, and, in a 


‘voice clear and determined, said that she 


was prepared to vote for it. 

“TI still believe that war is a stupid 
and futile way of attempting to settle 
international difficulties,” she said. “I 
believe that war can be avoided and will 
be avoided when the people, the men and 
women in America, as well as in Ger- 
many, have the controlling voice in their 
Governments. Today the special privi- 
leged interests are controlling the world. 

“When the United States declared 
war on Germany it virtually declared 
war on Germany’s allies. The vote that 
we are now to cast is not on the declara- 
tion of war. If it were I should vote 
against it. This is merely a vote on a 
technicality in the prosecution of the war 
already declared. I shall vote for this, 
as I voted for money and men.” 





Grappling With the Submarine Peril 


Address by. Sir Eric Geddes 
First Lord of the British Admiralty 


Sir Eric Geddes signalized his entrance into the duties of First Lord of the 
Admiralty by delivering in Parliament on Nov. 1, 1917, a noteworthy speech on the 
recent progress made by the British Navy against the enemy’s U-boat warfare. A 
brief cabled summary of this address appeared in the December issue of CURRENT 
HISTORY MAGAZINE, but the whole speech is so important a statement of historic facts 
that all the essential portions are now presented in full. 


and these are entirely new fig- 

ures which I think will be interest- 

ing to the House—between 40 and 
50 per cent. of the German submarines 
commissioned and operating in the North 
Sea, Atlantic and Arctic Oceans have 
been sunk. During the last quarter the 
enemy have lost as many submarines as 
they lost during the whole of last year, 
1916. That is a later figure than the 
one given by the Prime Minister at the 
Albert Hall. He told the country that 
in this year—he was speaking a few 


Si the beginning of the war— 


weeks ago—we had already sunk twice 
as many as in the whole of 1916. The 
figure I am able to give is important 
because it shows that we are really 


making progress. The figure I give is 
that in one quarter, that is, roughly, a 
third of the time, we have sunk the 
equivalent of the whole of 1916. 

As to the sinkings of British merchant 
tonnage by submarines the German of- 
ficial figures for August are 808,000 
tons. But that figure represents all 
nationalities. The German figures are 
usually given for all nationalities, and 
then they turn round to ask, How can 
the British mercantile marine stand 
this? They actually sank very little 
more than a third of that amount of 
British tonnage and a little more than 
half of all nationalities. For September 
their official figures are 672,000 tons, 
that is they have gone down from 808,- 
000 to 672,000, and I will tell the House 
later on how they explain that. They 
sank far less than a third of that 
amount of British tonnage and less than 
half that amount of all nationalities. 

The Germans claim—and this is how 


they account for the decrease in their 
mythical sinkings—that our tonnage is 
falling so low that there are not enough 
ships at sea to enable their submarine 
commanders to maintain their bag. They 
say the game is getting very scarce. 
That is the explanation given by two 
semi-official organs, the Cologne Ga- 
zette and the Frankfort Gazette, on the 
same day, Oct. 23, so obviously it was 
communicated to them. I would like 
to give the House the facts on that. In 
April last, which was absolutely the 
heaviest month of sinkings since the war 
began, we must assume, just because it 
was their best month, that our trade 
flowed in satisfactory volume for their 
submarines. They had no complaint that 
month. They did very well; they got a 
good bag. In September last, which is 
the month they explain away as unsat- 
isfactory because there is not enough 
tonnage to sink, the overseas sailings of 
all ships, 1,600 tons and over, were 20 
per cent. in numbers and 30 per cent. 
in tonnage higher than in April. 


Long Arm of the Navy 


So he has to find another and better 
explanation for his lack of success. I 
can supply that. The reason is that the 
long arm of the British Navy has 
reached down into the depths, and the 
harvest reaped by the submarines is 
poorer and the number of German sub- 
marines that do not return is increas- 
ing. Since April, the big month for 
British losses, they have steadily de- 
creased, and latterly very markedly de- 
creased. It has been an absolutely 
steady curve down to September. Sep- 
tember was a most satisfactory month, 
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the best we have had since we began the 
intensive submarine warfare, and Oc- 
tober is very slightly worse than Sep- 
tember, very slightly, and is far better 
than any other month since the unre- 
stricted submarine warfare began. I 
am not juggling with the figures—I 
mean far better. It is 30 per cent. 
lower than any other month, except Sep- 
tember, and September was the best 
month. I have dwelt on the interchange- 
ability of effort, showing how it is some- 
times possible to achieve the same net 
result by greater efforts in other direc- 
tions, such as the production of anti-sub- 
marine craft and appliances, instead of 
the production of merchant tonnage. The 
net reduction in tonnage in the last four 
months is today 30 per cent. less than 
was anticipated in an estimate prepared 
by me for the Cabinet early in July. 

The total net reduction since the be- 
ginning of the war from all causes in 
British tonnage on the official register 
and applying it only to ships that are 
oceangoing, 1,600 tons and over, is 
2,500,000 tons. That is the tonnage 
which we have lost—net—and that is 
14 per cent. of the ships on the register 
in that class. That reduction has taken 
place during the period while our armies 
with their magnificent equipment were 
receiving absolute priority, and the great 
growth of our navy was simultaneously 
achieved, and achieved to the detriment 
of mercantile shipbuilding. Now that 
the submarine is, for the present at any 
rate—and I should like to lay emphasis 
on these words—doing less damage and 
the resources of the country are again 
being devoted to a far greater and in- 
creasing extent to the upbuilding of the 
mercantile marine, I hope and I look 
forward to the net results being still 
more favorable. 


I have tried to really give a consecu- 
tive idea of how I read the submarine 
situation. I have given all the figures 
that I feel can safely be made public, 
because, although I am talking in this 
House, I am really talking in Germany 
as well. To summarize the submarine 
warfare as clearly as I can, therefore, I 
would put it thus: In spite of an in- 
creased number of ships passing through 


the danger zone, our defensive measures 
have, during the past seven months, 
proved so efficacious that there has been 
a steady and very great reduction in the 
damage done by the enemy under-water 
craft. Meantime we are sinking enemy 
submarines to an increasing extent. Our 
offensive measures are improving and 
becoming more effective, and will still 
more considerably improve and multiply. 


Germans Building U-Boats Faster 


On the other hand, on the best infor- 
mation before us, I believe that the Ger- 
mans are building submarines faster 
than they have hitherto been able to do, 
and that they have not yet attained their 
maximum strength. It appears to me, 
therefore, that in this submarine war- 
fare, as elsewhere, it is becoming a test 
of determination, grit, and ingenuity be- 
tween the two contending forces. * * * 
At present we are justified in feeling— 
I think so—that his attack on our trade 
is being held, and is being mastered, and 
we are justified in looking to the future 
with courage and determination, confi- 
dent that he will fail. 

There is one point that I would like 
to make which will, I think, interest the 
House, and I wish to give publicity to it. 
We, of course, analyze in every possible 
way submarine sinkings, and, although 
we may do, and are doing, a great deal 
by the yse, of ‘science, by various kinds 
of weapt:'s°and appliances to defeat the 
submarine, there is one thing which is 
almost the most’ potent protection 
against submarines that exists. It is not 
an appliance; it is a gift of God given to 
men on the ships. It is their eyesight. 
It is the good lookout that is kept. 

I will give figures which I think will 
interest the House, and will tell those 
outside how they can help the navy 
against the submarine. A good lookout 
kept by an experienced man covering a 
great many attacks by submarines has 
given us the following facts: That if a 
submarine is sighted by the lookout on a 
vessel, whether the vessel is armed or 
not, it is seven to three on the ship in 
favor of getting away; out of every ten 
attacks when the submarine is sighted 
by the ship seven of them fail, but of 
every ten attacks when the submarine is 
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not sighted eight ships go down. It is 
seven to three on the ship if the subma- 
rine is sighted and four to one against 
it if it is not. 
The Enemy’s Shipping Losses 

At the outbreak of war Germany had 
about 5,000,000 tons of shipping. Today 
nearly half of it is sunk or in the hands 
of our allies and of ourselves. She has 
got a 50 per cent. reduction, and none of 
her merchant ships go to sea. We have 
got a 14 per cent. reduction. It is well, 
however, that the British public should 
be told what they are up against. We 
must not consider ourselves alone. We 
must consider the alliance as a whole. 
We must not be optimistic and say we 
can do all we like because submarine 
warfare is for the present, at any rate, 
going well with us. Some of our allies 
may be better or may be worse off in 
some particulars than we are. For ex- 
ample, while we have plenty of coal to 
be had for the mining, Italy and France 
have not, and it is essential that the 
greatest economy in food and in all our 
imports should be exercised in order that 
tonnage saved may be diverted to the 
vital needs of the Allies. 


* #* * Tt is only by the strictest 
economy at home with the maximum 
comfort for the workers that the sub- 
marine will be finally defeated. Further, 
there are great, and ever greater, calls 
upon the shipping of the world. The 
huge armies that our ally the United 
States is preparing have to be trans- 
ported and maintained, and our French, 
Italian, Russian, and other allies require 
sea-borne help, and that help can only be 
given to the full extent which this coun- 
try would wish if the nation is prepared 
strictly and rigorously to curtail its 
needs and preserve and develop its home 
resources and maintain its present and 
potential maritime strength. 


Merchant Shipping Construction 


Our present position in merchant ship- 
ping is an interesting phenomenon of 
the war. The fact shows how quickly 
our surplus resources can be wasted, and 
we can take courage in remembering 
that at the same time we have grown 
strong where we were weak. Some never 





thought it was possible in the early 
months of the war to help the great host 
of our allies in France and the other the- 
atres of war, but they are now equipped 
on a scale never dreamed of before. This 
effort was achieved in part at the cost 
of our mercantile marine, and also in 
part at the cost of our navy. If we had 
continued during the war with our mer- 
chant shipbuilding on its pre-war level 
we should have been between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 tons to the good, but ex- 
penditure of effort in one direction calls 
for restriction in another, and we were 
fortunate that we started well supplied. 

The House will recollect that even so 
we are less than two and a half million 
tons down on the register of big ships. 
Might the country not justly take cour- 
age from the fact that in 1917, with our 
mercantile and munitions effort at the 
maximum, and with a call upon our man- 
power which reduced our available re- 
sources to the minimum, we shall have 
produced naval and mercantile tonnage 
to an extent almost equal to the best 
year ever recorded in our history, and in 
1918 it will certainly be very much 
greater? 


Output of Merchant Tonnage 


The output of merchant tonnage for 
the first nine months of 1917 is 120 per 
cent. higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year, and is very consid- 
erably higher than the total output for 
the whole of 1915. Standard vessels 
have now been ordered, representing 
very nearly 1,000,000 gross tons of ship- 
ping. More than half of those are al- 
ready under construction, and the re- 
mainder will be taken in hand as soon as 
vessels now on the stocks have been 
launched. A limited number of stand- 
ard vessels completed are now in com- 
mission, but the whole of the yards suit- 
able for building standard ships cannot 
yet be entirely devoted to this work, be- 
cause the stocks are already occupied 
with other craft. But merchant ship- 
building must not be considered apart 
from merchant ship repairing. The same 
men and the same material are required 
for repairing ships as for building ships, 
and if we have a run of badly damaged 
ships brought into port it would, indeed, 
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be false economy to devote our resources 
to building a ship which might be avail- 
able in five, six, or eight months’ time, 
when, by devoting men and material to 
damaged vessels, we can have that ton- 
nage afloat in a matter of weeks or 
months. 

The Controller has been fortunate in 
obtaining the services and the heartiest 
co-operation and good-will of those who 
are at the head of our great ship-repair- 
ing and drydocking industry. There are 
today 235 drydocks of considerable size 
in the British Isles which can be de- 
voted to merchant ship repairs. I ex- 
clude drydocks allotted to the Royal 
Navy. We have throughout made a re- 
vision of the docks both for building and 
repairs, so that each department has its 
own accommodation, and then, if one can 
help the other, we adjust it that way. 
These docks, now centrally controlled, 
have attained a remarkable figure of 
user—90 per cent. of their possible max- 
imum of time. This is, indeed, a strik- 
ingly satisfactory figure, and, I am au- 
thoritatively informed, far better than 
peace-time commercial experience. Our 
monthly repairs of merchant ships is 
1,100 completed—drydocked and afloat— 
and I am glad to say that there are 
practically no arrears of repairs. The 
need for these repairs is, of course, by 
no means caused by enemy action alone. 


Naval Shipbuilding 


In addition to merchant shipbuilding 
and merchant ship repairing, we have 
the building and repair of warships. It 
would not be wise to give any details of 
warship construction, except to say that 
the program of warship and auxiliary 
ship construction now in hand is infinite- 
ly larger than has ever been undertaken 
in the pre-war history of the country. I 
am sure it will be a source of satisfac- 
tion to the House to learn that, during 
the last 12 months, the output of royal 
naval and auxiliary vessels, measured in 
displacement, was between three and 
four times as much as the average an- 
nual output for the few years preced- 
ing the war. I would like in this con- 
nection to say that, in the dockyards, as 
in every branch of war activity, women 
are bearing their part, and are being, to 
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a considerable and an increasing extent, 
employed with great satisfaction to the 
management. 

The growth of the fleet has put a con- 
siderable strain upon the resources of the 
royal dockyards and of the outside re- 
pairing establishments which through- 
out have given of their best in the main- 
tenance of our forces. Three large and 
one small new dockyards have been 
opened since the beginning of the war, 
and the increase of work done in all 
dockyards has been most marked. Dur- 
ing one month the number of war ves- 
sels completing repairs was nearly 
1,000—that is in addition to the 1,100 
merchant ships—and that was by no 
means an abnormal month. Since the 
beginning of the war 31,000 war vessels, 
including patrol craft and mine sweep- 
ers, have been docked or slipped, and 
these figures do not include repair work 
done for the vessels of our allies. 


The arming of merchant vessels is pro- 
ceeding, and it is hoped that before long 
all merchant craft will be effectively 
armed. But here again this House and 
the public will, I feel sure, wish to Yeal- 
ize that we cannot judge one item by it- 
self. We can only judge with a knowl- 
edge of all the factors of the case. Our 
available resources in all directions do 
not meet all the demands made upon 
them. The arming of merchant ships 
and patrol craft could have been com- 
pleted earlier had there not been so great 
a demand for anti-aircraft guns. The 
armament could have been heavier had 
it not been necessary to devote a portion 
of the output of guns to other purposes. 
The adjustment of resources is a matter 
of great difficulty and can only be done 
with the utmost care by those who have 
a comprehensive and full knowledge of 
the facts. The difficulty exists today 
with all belligerents, but we have reason 
to believe that our enemies have a much 
greater need for these adjustments than 
have we and our allies. 


Activities of British Navy 


TI will now proceed, as far as possible 
and as far as time may permit, to a 
broad general statement of the réle and 
activities of the navy. The question is 
often asked whether the Admiralty is 
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not contenting itself with a concentra- 
tion on the defensive rdéle instead of 
adopting bold offensive measures. Of 
course, it takes two sides to make a bat- 
tle, and the problem of coaxing an un- 
willing enemy to come out into the open 
and fight has always confronted the 
stronger naval power. What was true 
in the great naval wars of the past is 
still more true under modern conditions. 
Mine, submarine, and powerful shore ar- 
tillery have all contributed to make the 
task of the offensive extremely difficult. 
The roéle of the British Navy today is, as 
it must be, both offensive and defensive. 
We defend our trade routes, and the fig- 
ures which have recently been given by 
the Prime Minister, but which I venture 
to give again, show what the navy has 
done. The navy has transported, across 
the sea to allied armies 18,000,000 men, 
2,000,000 horses, 25,000,000 tons of ex- 
plosives, 51,000,000 tons of fuel, 130,000,- 
000 tons of food. Of the 30,000,000 men 
who have crossed and recrossed the sea 
only 2,700 have been lost by the action 
of the enemy. The navy has also main- 
tained without serious interruption and 
with the co-operation and inestimable 
gallantry of the mercantile marine the 
sea-borne and munition supplies not only 
of these islands but of our allies. 

Apart from the convoy of our trades 
and military and munitions traffic, how- 
ever, I have sought for some clear way 
of demonstrating to the House and 
through the House to the country, that 
the role of the navy is in other ways an 
offensive one. The enemy, as the House 
knows, is based and remains behind 
powerful land defenses of which Heligo- 
land is merely an outpost. I will give 
one comparative fact to show how the 
Grand Fleet differs in its réle from the 
defensive part played by the High Seas 
Fleet. 

Patrolling a Million Miles 


I disclose no secret—or if it is a se- 
cret I disclose a fact which I should be 
glad to tell the enemy—when I say that 
the British fleet in its northern base lies 
behind no shore defenses, but relies on 
its own strength alone. There are those 
in this country, and possibly in this 
House, who do not appreciate the activi- 


ties of his Majesty’s navy in home 
waters, who think that it lies in its bases 
like the High Seas Fleet with the North 
Sea in between. I speak from the inti- 
mate knowledge I have of the day-to-day 
situation in the North Sea, and I can 
state with the fullest confidence to the 
House that the North Sea—140,000 
square nautical miles—is swept day and 
night from north to south and east to 
west by the British Navy. 

During a recent month the mileage 
steamed by his Majesty’s battleships, 
cruisers, and destroyers amounted to 
1,000,000 ship miles in home waters. In 
addition to this there is the ceaseless 
patrol of the naval auxiliary forces, 
amounting to well over 6,000,000 ship 
miles in home waters in the same month. 
Over and above this, we have the untir- 
ing vigilance by warships and all craft 
of his Majesty’s navy in every ocean 
of the world. Time will not permit of 
my making more detailed reference to 
the work of the royal navy and auxili- 
ary craft in the seven seas, on the Tigris, 
and elsewhere. Their arduous duties 
have been carried out with great gal- 
lantry and in a manner beyond reproach, 
and, as is the pride of his Majesty’s 
navy, without a stain upon their honor 
chivalry, and humanity. As one exam- 
ple only of how thorough that work is 
I can state that during a recent month 
the blockading squadron performed in 
the North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans the 
almost incredible feat of intercepting 
and examining every single merchant 
ship trading with neutral countries. 
They missed not one. The nation’s de- 
mands made upon the royal navy have 
been great, and have been met with such 
thoroughness and with so little fuss that 
the country has, I feel sure, hardly real- 
ized what the navy has accomplished. 


Naval Airmen 


The personnel of the fleet before the 
outbreak of war was 146,000; today it is 
390,000. In this is included the Royal 
Naval Air Service, which has alone in- 
creased from 700 to 41,000. The duties 
of the Royal Naval Air Service are 
varied, of great value, and of absorbing 
interest. Its great efficiency and gal- 
lantry in France are occasionaliy brought 
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to public notice by reports of bombing 
expeditions and otherwise. But any 
statement on the navy would be incom- 
plete without a tribute to the Royal 
Naval Air Service in operations over the 
sea. They are the terror of the subma- 
rine. During one month the aircraft 
patrol round the British coast alone is 
more than five times the circumference 
of the earth. I think it may interest the 
House and instruct the public if I give 
some indication of what the Royal Naval 
Air Service alone has done in bombing 
behind the enemy lines in France. Dur- 
ing September alone 64 raids were car- 
ried out on dockyards, naval dépdts, en- 
emy aerodromes, and other objects of 
naval and military importance in Flan- 
ders behind the enemy lines. No fewer 
than 2,736 bombs were dropped by the 
Royal Naval Air Service alone, totaling 
85 tons of explosives. The figures for 
October are not yet completely tabulated, 
but are still greater. There is no doubt 
that these raids result in great material 
and moral damage, and on many occa- 
sions their effect is shown in the aerial 
photographs to be such as to hamper and 
restrict seriously the enemy naval, 
aerial, and military undertakings. 

The submarine service of the royal 
navy would call for more time than I 
can at present ask the House to give me. 


Their intricate patrol of the far waters 
of the North Sea is invaluable. The ro- 
mance of one submarine hunting another 
is enthralling, were it permissible to give 
details of those exploits. We hear little 
of their doings, but their ceaseless work 
contributes largely to the practical im- 
munity of our shores. 

Before closing this statement of naval 
activities I would wish to mention the 
work of the mine sweepers and mine lay- 
ers and of their gallant crews, largely re- 
cruited from our hardy fishermen. Both 
these duties may be offensive as well as 
defensive. Is it not an offensive meas- 
ure to lay mines at night in the tortuous 
channels of the enemy mine fields, with 
the possibility of attack from his patrol 
craft or discovery and bombardment 
from his land guns? Similarly, is it not 
an offensive measure for the mine sweep- 
ers to go into the enemy mine fields, 
which are protected, to sweep a passage, 
as they have done, to enable their com- 
rades of the submarine or light surface 
craft to follow in the next night? The 
late Prime Minister once said in a speech 
which he made to the fleet that naval 
operations are of necessity conducted in 
“the twilight.” It is that very twilight 
which keeps the public, and, I regret to 
say, this House, in partial ignorance of 
their work. 


U-Boat Sinkings—And U-Boats Sunk 


FFICIAL figures show that the 

QO number of British ships sunk by 

submarines increased somewhat in 

the last month. The following are the 

losses announced by the British Ad- 

miralty: 

Over Under 

1,600 1,600 Fishing 

Tons. Tons. Vessels. 


Week ended Nov. 18..... 10 7 i 
Week ended Nov. 25..... 14 7 0 
Week ended Dec. 2...... 16 z Ba 
Week ended Dec. 9...... 14 7 ais 

Total for four weeks.. 54 22 4 
Total previous four weeks. 40 21 1 


To these figures should be added 
French, Italian, American, and neutral 
vessels sunk. But there are no complete 


returns as in the case of British ships, 
and apparently these losses are some- 
where about the average. Up to Oct. 
1, 1917, the number of Norwegian ships 
sunk was 660, representing 1,020,000 
tons. With them were lost 713 men and 
seventeen more missing. One-third of 
Norway’s merchant tonnage has thus 
been destroyed. 

An interesting question was raised in 
the House of Lords on Nov. 22, when 
Lord Beresford called attention to the 
number of ships “missing without 
trace,” and to the disclosure in the 
communication of Count von Luxburg, 
formerly German Minister to Argentina, 
of Germany’s plans for the sinking of 
vessels in this manner. Lord Lytton, 
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Civil Lord of the Admiralty, in reply to 
Lord Beresford, said that in the three 
years ending with last October 122 
vessels had been lost “without trace.” 
The normal average in peace times was 
fifteen vessels yearly. 

A new German barred zone was estab- 
lished on’ Nov. 22 around the Azores, 
“which have become in economic and mil- 
itary respects important hostile bases of 
Atlantic navigation.” The extension of 
the German zone was announced from 
Berlin in an official memorandum, which 
said: 

The hostile Governments are endeavor- 
ing by the intensification of the hunger 
blockade against neutral countries. to 
force out to sea neutral cargo space, 
which is keeping in port, and to press it 
into their service. As hostile shipping 
and shipping sailii.g in hostile interest 
are being supplemented by violent meas- 
ures, the German Government in its strug- 
gle against Great Britain’s domination of 
violence, which tramples under foot all 
rights, especially those of smaller na- 
tions, finds itself obliged to extend the 
field of operation of its submarines. 

The memorandum added that the ex- 
tension principally consisted of the es- 
tablishment of a barred zone around the 
Azores and “in closing a channel to 
Greece hitherto left open in the Mediter- 
ranean, as it has been utilized by the Ve- 
nizelos Government, not so much for the 
supply of the Greek population with food- 
stuffs as for the transport of arms and 
ammunition.” 

Various indications have been given 
of the success of the Allies in sinking 
German submarines. Thomas B. Hohler, 
a member of the British Embassy staff 
at Washington, speaking in New York 
City on Nov. 27, said: “It may interest 
“you to learn that I have been informed 
“that between Nov. 1 and Nov. 15, this 
“ vear, thirty-nine submarines have been 
“sunk.” No explanation of the methods 
which brought about an average destruc- 
tion of better than two U-boats a day 
accompanied the announcement. Premier 
Lloyd George had previously stated that 
five enemy submarines had been sunk 
on one day, while reports received by 
the United States Government showed 
that on another day three submarines 


had been destroyed by the allied naval 
forces. 

A report was received on Dec. 3 at 
Newport, R. I., from a seaport in France 
that one of the newest type of German 
submarines, armed with two 6-inch guns 
and many torpedoes, had been taken by 
an American warship. The submarine 
had been sent out for a cruise of two 
months. Instead, it was kept out a 
month longer. Then, according to re- 
port, provisions gave out and the crew 
mutinied and hoisted a white flag. It 
was seen by a British warship, but 
ignored as a ruse. An American war- 
ship which saw the signal ran alongside. 
All the submarine’s officers were found 
lashed to the deck, having been killed by 
the mutinied crew. The submarine was 
taken to a French port. 

The capture of the crew of another 
German U-boat sunk by depth charges 
was told in an Associated Press dispatch, 
dated Nov. 26. The explosives had dis- 
abled the U-boat and forced it down, 
bumping along the bottom of the sea, 
when the commander, in order to lighten 
her, emptied the tanks. The U-boat re- 
sponded and rose to the surface with 
such a rush that some of the Germans 
were thrown about and injured. The 
U-boat appeared on the surface within 
several hundred feet of an American de- 
stroyer. The submarine’s hatch flew 
open, and the Germans scrambled out of 
the conning tower. They lined up along 
the deck with hands in the air, shouting 
“Kamerad! ” The destroyer moved close 
up and heaved a line, which the Germans 


made fast. This was no sooner done than 


it became apparent that the crew had 
succeeded in opening the seacocks, for 
the submarine began to settle, at first 
slowly, then more rapidly. As she did so 
the Germans leaped into the water and 
swam toward the destroyer. Some of the 
American bluejackets jumped into the 
sea to rescue the injured. As the last 
German was lifted aboard the destroyer 
the hawser attached to the U-boat parted 
under the strain and the U-boat disap- 
peared. When the destroyer reached her 
base the prisoners were almost wholly 
clad in American bluejacket outfits. 
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The Monstrous Submarine Piracy 
By Hall Caine 





[By Arrangement with The London Chronicle] 


OR thousands of years, in frail craft 
and strong, the sailors of the world 
have fought the sea and beaten it. 

But they have paid the price of their vic- 
tory. The great deep holds the unknelled 
and uncoffined remains of millions of the 
vanquished. Through all the ages they 
have been the soldiers of the sea, and for 
the good of the world, its material and 
spiritual necessities, they have fallen in 
battle against the deadliest enemy of 
mankind. 


That is according to the law of nature, 
and we bow our heads to it. “ There is 
sorrow on the sea; it is never quiet.” 
But when the wrecks of the ocean are not 
those of the elements in their blindness, 
but of man himself in his barbarity, the 
heart of humanity has to be surrounded 
by something more than oak and three- 
fold brass to bear it. The first sea bat- 
tle between ship and ship must have 
seemed to be a sufficiently unnatural 
thing to those who reflected that the 
common foe of both was round about 
them. But there was at least a certain 
fierce grandeur about it, such as we now 
feel to belong to a battle in the air. And 
just as aerial fighting seems to sound 
the last note of chivalry in the clamor- 
ous discord of modern warfare, so does 
sea fighting seem to be a human struggle 
of brave man against brave man, with 
Nature, the great Neutral, standing by 
to swallow up the fallen. Drake and 
Hawkins and the rest of our wild sea 
rovers may have been pirates, but they 
fought like men. Not blood for blood’s 
sake, not lust of mere destruction, not 
merciless massacre of vanquished ene- 
mies, but the glory of conquest, a certain 
pride in overcoming courageous adversa- 
ries, and showing them the honors due to 
brave if beaten foes—that was the spirit 
of the great seamen of the old days. 

It is the spirit of all true sailors still, 
thank God, but our enemies in the present 
war have done their utmost to wipe out 
the first and highest and noblest tradi- 


tions of the sea. They have condescended 
not merely to the morality of pirates, 
(which has a bold daring to it,) but to 
the ethics of sharks and sea garroters, 
which requires no courage and no 
strength. The last thing they wish to 
meet is an adversary that can hold his 
own with them. Because the submarine 
is necessarily a frail vessel that cannot 
bear an answering shot, they fall on their 
unwary foe from the cover of the waters 
as the footpad falls on the pedestrian 
from the shelter of a wall or tree. Asa 
consequence, they sink without the dan- 
ger of being sunk, and fight where they 
cannot be fought. One wonders what our 
mighty Drake, pirate as he may have 
been, would have said to seamen who 
took after this style the hazard of their 
lives at sea! 


Tt would be useless to discuss the argu- 
ments on which our enemies justify their 
unrestricted submarine campaign, except 
to say that they are shallow, stupid, and 
illogical, and such as the most ruthless 
of their own statesmen—Bismarck him- 
self—must have disclaimed. The only 
matter worth thinking of is the measure 
of the offense of it, and the first thing 
one sees is that it is a crime against 
nature. That ordinance of the Almighty 
whereby the earth, through all the work- 
ings of seed time and harvest, gives forth 
its fruits, is openly defied and outraged 
by a nation which orders the sinking of 
ships laden with food. To say that for 
reasons of revenge, to compel the with- 
drawal of a blockade, or for any other 
ends whatsoever, the sun shall shine and 
the rain shall rain in vain, and the prod- 
ucts of the soil shall be utterly wasted, 
is blasphemy against nature and the God 
of nature. 

The next thing one sees is that the 
submarine policy of our enemies is a 
crime against human necessity. At a 
time when, by reason of the war, the 
whole world is suffering from the want 
of food, to destroy food is a double in- 
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iquity, and to attempt to starve one 
large part of the human family in order 
that another and smaller part of it may 
not be starved, without renouncing its 
military purposes, is to claim the right 
of the minority to control the majority, 
the right of Germany to rule the world. 

Next, we see that the submarine pol- 
icy of our enemies is a crime against 
human life. Willfully to kill, without 
the necessity to kill, or the immediate 
danger of being killed, is murder. The 
fragility of the submarine does not ex- 
cuse her sinking without warning. The 
laws of humanity are not subject to 
variation at the whim of mechanical in- 
firmity. They are immutable. 

Above all we see that the submarine 





policy of our enemies is a crime against 
civilization. If it could succeed it would 
undo all the work the sailor has done 
throughout the ages in binding race to 
race, nation to nation, in furthering 
man’s material progress and developing 
his spiritual brotherhood. Every ship 
is a hand-clasp between land and land. 
Therefore every ship destroyed leaves a 
link the less in the chain that unites 
man to man. Already America is thrice 
as far away from Europe as it was a 
year ago. If the ocean could be swept 
of ships at the will of any empire what- 
ever, the world would henceforth be at 
the empire’s mercy, dependent upon it 
for every form of sustenance, whether 
for the body or for the soul. 


The Shipping Problem 


HAT the shipping problem of the 
T nations arrayed against the Teu- 
tonic Powers had been solved was 
the important statement made by Bain- 
bridge Colby, the representative of the 
United States Shipping Board at the 
Paris Interallied Conference. “ The stu- 
pendous building program of America,” 
he said, “is the answer to the subma- 
rine.” (The decisions in regard to ship- 
ping adopted at the conference are re- 
corded elsewhere in this magazine.) 

According to Edward N. Hurley, 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, Ger- 
man submarines in the first ten months 
of unrestricted warfare sank over 900 
British vessels of more than 3,000,000 
tons dead weight. The greatest ship- 
building feat any nation has ever accom- 
plished is that of Great Britain, in 1913, 
when 688 vessels, of 2,989,299 tons, were 
completed. Japan in 1914 built forty- 
three ships, of 192,993 tons. This was 
the biggest tonnage finished by any na- 
tion except Great Britain. 

The United States, says Mr. Hurley, 
now has available for transatlantic serv- 
ice 582 ships, of a total of 3,721,806 tons, 
including former German and Austrian 
vessels and oil tankers. German and 
Austrian ships now operated by the 
Shipping Board number 105, and are of 
688,960 tons. American citizens hold 


eleven more of these ships, totaling 63,- 
915 tons. Mr. Hurley showed that be- 
tween Jan. 1 and June 1, 1917, Ameri- 
can shipyards hed built and launched 
eighty-seven ships, of a total tonnage of 
503,922. Of this total, fifty-five vessels 
were of steel, 430,994 tons, while thirty- 
two were of wood, 72,928 tons. 

The first official analysis, issued on 
Nov. 25, of the program which is being 
carried out by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, shows that contracts have 
been let for 884 new vessels, aggregating 
4,724,300 deadweight tons; 426 vessels, of 
3,029,508 tons, building on the ways have 
been requisitioned to hasten construc- 
tion, and contracts for ninety-nine other 
vessels, of 610,000 tons, were pending. 
This program presents a grand total of 
1,409 vessels of all types, aggregating 
8,363,808 deadweight tons. Of the requi- 
sitioned vessels included in this schedule 
thirty-three, of 257,575 tons, have been 
completed and released. The total dead- 
weight tonnage given represents approx- 
imately 6,000,000 gross. The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, with the co-operation 
of the shipbuilders and of organized 
labor, expects to place all these vessels 
on the seas before the end of 1918. 

The figures show that there are under 
contract no less than 278 vessels of 7,500 
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tons or more, classified as cargo steam- 
ers, of which seventy are designed espe- 
cially for transports. Of the cargo ves- 
sels requisitioned 176 also are of 7,500 
tons or over. Most of the vessels of 
5,000 and 7,500 tons which have been 
contracted for are being built in new 
yards, and it is estimated that it will take 
five months to complete a vessel after 
the yards are in operation. 


The construction of a great fleet of 
vessels, each of 8,800 tons or over, was 
one of the first steps advocated by Chair- 
man Hurley of the Shipping Board and 
Rear Admiral Capps. The theory was 
that these vessels could attain higher 
speed and be more effective against the 
submarines. Vessels for use as trans- 
ports are being constructed with a new 
system of bulkheads which, it is believed, 


-will make them “unsinkable.” It has 


been stated that at least three hits would 
have to be made by torpedoes to cause a 
disaster, and under the present system 
of convoy such a feat by a submarine is 
looked upon as impossible. 


Rear Admiral W. L. Capps resigned his 
position as General Manager of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation on Nov. 23 
on the ground of failing health. It was 
stated, however, that there had been seri- 
ous differences of opinion between Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, and Admiral Capps, the lat- 
ter holding that under the methods be- 
ing pursued the 6,000,000 tons of vessels 
demanded by the Allies for 1918 could 
not be produced. As recorded, (see CuUR- 
RENT HistoRY MAGAZINE, December, 1917, 
Pages 427-8,) Charles A. Piez had al- 
ready taken over a good deal of the work 
done by Admiral Capps. 


The protracted discussion of the ques- 
tion of merchant-ship operation by the 
Navy Department and the Shipping 
Board was ended by the decision an- 
nounced on Nov. 28 that all Government 
vessels on the transatlantic routes were 
to be officered and manned by Naval Re- 
servists. This meant that all officers 
and crews in the European service would 
be under the Navy Department. Under 
the new plan of merchant-ship operation 
students in the Shipping Board naviga- 
tion schools must enter the Naval Reserve 
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before beginning active service. Mer- 
chant shipmasters, and seamen also, must 
enter the Naval Reserve. While the offi- 
cers and crews of merchant ships are 
subject to navy orders and discipline, 
they receive pay equivalent to that paid 
by private shipowners. The agreement 
with the Seamen’s Union in regard to 
wages is being observed. 


More than 100,000 officers and men, it 
is estimated, are needed to man the fleet 
of merchant vessels America will turn 
out by the end of 1918. It is estimated 
that 15,000 merchant-ship officers and 
seamen will be taken into the Naval Re- 
serve Service. The navy has about 100,- 
000 men in training available for man- 
ning the merchant vessels. 


Imports Under Government Control 


By a proclamation issued on Nov. 28, 
1917, placing under license the import of 
many articles, President Wilson put into 
the hands of the War Trade Board a 
powerful weapon to be used against firms 
controlled by German capital. 


Notable in the South American coun- 
tries named in the proclamation was Ven- 
ezuela, where German capital is in full 
command, and from which pro-German 
propaganda radiates in great volume. 
German-controlled firms in Mexico, Bra- 
zil, Argentina, Chile, and other countries 
also are made to feel the full force of 
America’s power to control its commer- 
cial relations. 


The. proclamation takes in European 
as well as South American countries, 
thus making it possible for the Govern- 
ment to cut off commercial relations with 
firms in the northern neutral countries 
of Europe and in Spain if it sees fit. The 
weapon thus supplied adds greatly to the 
commercial power of the United States, 
putting it in the position during the war 
almost to direct the trade of the world. 

One of the chief advantages of import 
control is that it gives the Government 
a larger measure of supervision over 
shipping. If tonnage vitally needed for 
war purposes is being used to transport 
to this country commodities regarded as 
nonessential the Government can decline 
to issue import licenses and thus divert 
the tonnage to essential trades. 











America’s First Blacklist 


The War Trade Board published on 
Dec. 4 its first blacklist of German- 
controlled banks and industries in South 
America, Cuba, and Mexico. The list 
contained the names of more than 1,600 
concerns with which American banks and 
industries are forbidden to deal except 
under license. Where imports are for 
firms that are controlled by German 
money they are to be seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian, sold, and the 
receipts used for the purchase of Liberty 
bonds, or in some other direction to aid 
in the war against Germany. 
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In the blacklist are included the great 
banks, manufactories, and public utilities 
of Argentina, representing the most 
powerful combination of German capital 
in Latin America. All shipments to the 
public utilities of Buenos Aires have 
been held up. The great German-con- 
trolled corporations which have been en- 
tirely dependent upon American coal have 
been forced to the extreme of burning 
oil and wood to keep power stations for 
electric railways and electric lighting 
systems in operation. A rough esti- 
mate of the capital involved in the in- 
dustries and banks on the American 
blacklist place the total at $3,000,000,000. 


Alcohol and the War 


MONG the material benefits coming 
from the world war, a prominent 
place must be given to the large restric- 
tion of the use of alcoholic liquors by 
practically all the belligerents. A notable 
beginning was made by Nicholas II. in 
Russia. Two months before the war the 
Emperor had directed General Sukhomlin- 
off, then War Minister, to prohibit the 
use of alcohol by the soldiers, in the inter- 
est of the “ strength, health, and psychic 
vigor of the army.” Early in August, 
1914, Nicholas II. sent an order to his 
Ministers practically prohibiting the use 
of vodka throughout the whole Russian 
Empire. “It is not meet,” he said, “ that 
“the welfare of the Exchequer should be 
“ dependent upon the ruin of the spiritual 
“and productive energies of numbers of 
“ my loyal subjects.” The production dnd 
consumption of vodka instantly stopped 
almost completely. In September, 1914, 
the first month of full prohibition, only 
102,714 kegs of vodka were consumed 
throughout Russia, as against 9,232,921 
kegs in September, 1913. Since the revo- 
lution the ban on alcohol has not been 
as strictly enforced as before, but the 
masses of Russia still support the reform. 
In England, King George, Lord Kitch- 
ener, Lloyd George, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury set the example of total 
abstinence, though there has, up to the 
present, been no general measure of pro- 
hibition in England. Measures have been 


taken, however, to restrict both distilling 
and brewing, while the proportion of alco- 
hol in the liquor produced has been dimin- 
ished. Nova Scotia appears to be the 
only part of the British Empire which 
followed Russia in a measure of complete 
prohibition. 

In France, especially since the measures 
passed during the Summer of 1917, there 
has been a large degree of restriction, 
liquors testing over 18 degrees of alcohol 
being forbidden, though light wines are 
still largely used, a ration of wine being 
served to the French soldiers. 

In the United States, both the ban on 
liquor for soldiers and the prohibition of 
distilling for the duration of the war are 
strong influences in the same direction. 
Under an order approved by President 
Wilson on Nov. 26, 1917, beer must not 
contain more than 3 per cent. of alcohol. 

In the Central Empires Dr. Richard 
Froehlich of Vienna testifies that with 
the first mobilization throughout the 
whole German Empire the sale of all 
spirituous liquors in all railroad stations 
was absolutely prohibited, while the send- 
ing of spirits as “love-gifts ” to soldiers 
was strictly forbidden. The same mea- 
sures seem to have been taken in Austria- 
Hungary also. Turkey, as a Moslem 
country, always abstained from spirituous 
liquors, though many of the “ Young 
Turks ” treat this law of the Prophet as 
a dead letter. 
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Interallied Conference at Paris 






Momentous War Council of Sixteen Nations and 
Official Report of Its Work Made Public 


at Its Adjournment 


HE first plenary session of the In- 
terallied Conference in Paris 
opened at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on Nov. 29, 1917. The 

French Premier, M. Clemenceau, pre- 
sided. It was the most important confer- 
ence that the Allies had held, and was 
regarded by many as the most moment- 
ous council of nations thus far in his- 
tory. Sixteen nations were represented 
by their Premiers or High Commission- 
ers. The list of representatives was as 
follows: 
France 

GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier 
and Minister of War. 

STEPHEN PICHON, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

LOUIS KLOTZ, Minister of Finance. 

GEORGES LEYGUES, Minister of Ma- 
rine. 

ETIENNE CLEMENTEL, Minister of 
Commerce. 

LOUIS LOUCHEUR, Minister of Muni- 
tions. 

VICTOR BORET, Minister of Pro- 
visions. 

M. LEBRUN, Minister of Blockade and 
invaded Region. 

ANDRE TARDIEU, High Commissioner 
to the United States. 

JULES CAMBON, General Secretary to 
the Foreign Office. 

M. DE MARGERIE, Director of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Great Britain 

DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, Premier. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir FRANCIS BERTIE, Ambassador to 
France. 

Sir ERIC CAMPBELL GEDDES, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

General Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Chief of the Imperial Staff at Army Head- 
quarters. 

Admiral Sir JOHN JELLICOE, Chief of 
the Naval Staff. 

Sir MAURICE HANKEY, Secretary to 
the Committee on Imperial Defense. 

United States 


WILLIAM GRAVES SHARP, Ambas- 
sador. 


Colonel E. M. HOUSE, Chairman. 

Admiral WILLIAM S. BENSON, Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

General TASKER H. BLISS, Chief of 
Staff. 

OSCAR T. CROSBY, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

VANCE McCORMICK, Chairman of the 
War Trade Board. 

THOMAS NELSON PERKINS of the 
Priority Board. 


Italy 


VITTORIO E. ORLANDO, Premier and 
Minister of the Interior. 

Baron SONNINO, Foreign Minister. 

FRANCESCO S. NITTI, Minister of the 
Treasury. 

Count BONIN-LONGARE, Ambassador. 

Signor BIANCHI, Minister of Trans- 
ports. 

General ALFREDO DALLOLIO, Minis- 
ter of Munitions. : 


Japan 
Viscount CHINDA, Ambassador. to 
Great Britain. 
Belgium 
Baron CHARLES DE BROQUEVILLE, 
Foreign Minister. 
Baron DE GAIFFIER D’HESTROY, 
Minister to France. 
General RUCQUOY, Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 
Serbia 
NIKOLA P. PACHITCH, Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Dr. M. R. VESNITCH. 


. Rumania 


V. ANTONESCO, Minister. 
General ILIESOU, Chief of the General 
Staff. 
Greece 
ELEUTHERIOS CONSTANTINE VE- 
NIZELOS, Premier and Minister of War. 
ATHOS ROMANOS, Minister to France. 
ALEXANDRE DIOMEDE, former Min- 
ister of Finance. 
M. AGYROPOULOS, Governor of Mace- 
donia. 
Colonel FRANTZIS. 
M. ROTTASSIS, Naval Attaché. 
Portugal 
Dr. AFFONSO COSTA, Premier and 
Minister of Finance. 
AUGUSTO SOARES, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 













































America’s First Blacklist 


The War Trade Board published on 
Dec. 4 its first blacklist of German- 
controlled banks and industries in South 
America, Cuba, and Mexico. The list 
contained the names of more than 1,600 
concerns with which American banks and 
industries are forbidden to deal except 
under license. Where imports are for 
firms that are controlled by German 
money they are to be seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian, sold, and the 
receipts used for the purchase of Liberty 
bonds, or in some other direction to aid 
in the war against Germany. 
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In the blacklist are included the great 
banks, manufactories, and public utilities 
of Argentina, representing the most 
powerful combination of German capital 
in Latin America. All shipments to the 
public utilities of Buenos Aires have 
been held up. The great German-con- 
trolled corporations which have been en- 
tirely dependent upon American coal have 
been forced to the extreme of burning 
oil and wood to keep power stations for 
electric railways and electric lighting 
systems in operation. A rough esti- 
mate of the capital involved in the in- 
dustries and banks on the American 
blacklist place the total at $3,000,000,000. 


Alcohol and the War 


MONG the material benefits coming 
from the world war, a prominent 
place must be given to the large restric- 
tion of the use of alcoholic liquors by 
practically all the belligerents. A notable 
beginning was made by Nicholas II. in 
Russia. Two months before the war the 
Emperor had directed General Sukhomlin- 
off, then War Minister, to prohibit the 
use of alcohol by the soldiers, in the inter- 
est of the “strength, health, and psychic 
vigor of the army.” Early in August, 
1914, Nicholas II. sent an order to his 
Ministers practically prohibiting the use 
of vodka throughout the whole Russian 
Empire. “It is not meet,” he said, “ that 
“the welfare of the Exchequer should be 
“ dependent upon the ruin of the spiritual 
“and productive energies of numbers of 
“ my loyal subjects.” The production dnd 
consumption of vodka instantly stopped 
almost completely. In September, 1914, 
the first month of full prohibition, only 
102,714 kegs of vodka were consumed 
throughout Russia, as against 9,232,921 
kegs in September, 1913. Since the revo- 
lution the ban on alcohol has not been 
as strictly enforced as before, but the 
masses of Russia still support the reform. 
In England, King George, Lord Kitch- 
ener, Lloyd George, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury set the example of total 
abstinence, though there has, up to the 
present, been no general measure of pro- 
hibition in England. Measures have been 


taken, however, to restrict both distilling 
and brewing, while the proportion of alco- 
hol in the liquor produced has been dimin- 
ished. Nova Scotia appears to be the 
only part of the British Empire which 
followed Russia in a measure of complete 
prohibition. 

In France, especially since the measures 
passed during the Summer of 1917, there 
has been a large degree of restriction, 
liquors testing over 18 degrees of alcohol 
being forbidden, though light wines are 
still largely used, a ration of wine being 
served to the French soldiers. 

In the United States, both the ban on 
liquor for soldiers and the prohibition of 
distilling for the duration of the war are 
strong influences in the same direction. 
Under an order approved by President 
Wilson on Nov. 26, 1917, beer must not 
contain more than 3 per cent. of alcohol. 

In the Central Empires Dr. Richard 
Froehlich of Vienna testifies that with 
the first mobilization throughout the 
whole German Empire the sale of all 
spirituous liquors in all railroad stations 
was absolutely prohibited, while the send- 
ing of spirits as “love-gifts ” to soldiers 
was strictly forbidden. The same mea- 
sures seem to have been taken in Austria- 
Hungary also. Turkey, as a Moslem 
country, always abstained from spirituous 
liquors, though many of the “ Young 
Turks ” treat this law of the Prophet as 
a dead letter. 
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Interallied Conference at Paris 


Momentous War Council of Sixteen Nations and 






Official Report of Its Work Made Public 


at Its Adjournment 


HE first plenary session of the In- 
terallied Conference in Paris 
opened at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on Nov. 29, 1917. The 

French Premier, M. Clemenceau, pre- 
sided. It was the most important confer- 
ence that the Allies had held, and was 
regarded by many as the most moment- 
ous council of nations thus far in his- 
tory. Sixteen nations were represented 
by their Premiers or High Commission- 
ers. The list of representatives was as 


follows: 
France 

GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, Premier 
and Minister of War. 

STEPHEN PICHON, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

LOUIS KLOTZ, Minister of Finance. 

GEORGES LEYGUES, Minister of Ma- 
rine. 

ETIENNE CLEMENTEL, Minister of 
Commerce. 

LOUIS LOUCHEUR, Minister of Muni- 
tions. 

VICTOR BORET, Minister of Pro- 
visions. 

M. LEBRUN, Minister of Blockade and 
invaded Region. 

ANDRE TARDIEU, High Commissioner 
to the United States. 

JULES CAMBON, General Secretary to 
the Foreign Office. 

M. DE MARGERIE, Director of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

Great Britain 

DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, Premier. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Sir FRANCIS BERTIE, Ambassador to 
France. 

Sir ERIC CAMPBELL GEDDES, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

General Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Chief of the Imperial Staff at Army Head- 
quarters. 

Admiral Sir JOHN JELLICOE, Chief of 
the Naval Staff. 

Sir MAURICE HANKEY, Secretary to 
the Committee on Imperial Defense. 

United States 


WILLIAM GRAVES SHARP, Ambas- 
sador. 


Colonel E. M. HOUSE, Chairman. 

Admiral WILLIAM S. BENSON, Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

General TASKER H. BLISS, Chief of 
Staff. 

OSCAR TT. CROSBY, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

VANCE McCORMICK, Chairman of the 
War Trade Board. 

THOMAS NELSON PERKINS of the 
Priority Board. 

Italy 


VITTORIO E. ORLANDO, Premier and 
Minister of the Interior. 

Baron SONNINO, Foreign Minister. 
FRANCESCO S. NITTI, Minister of the 
Treasury. 

Count BONIN-LONGARE, Ambassador. 
Signor BIANCHI, Minister of Trans- 
ports. 

General ALFREDO DALLOLIO, Minis- 
ter of Munitions. : 


Japan 
Viscount CHINDA, Ambassador. to 
Great Britain. 
Belgium 
Baron CHARLES DE BROQUEVILLE, 
Foreign Minister. 
Baron DE GAIFFIER D’HESTROY, 
Minister to France. 
General RUCQUOY, Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 
Serbia 
NIKOLA P. PACHITCH, Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Dr. M. R. VESNITCH. 


. Rumania 


V. ANTONESCO, Minister. 
General ILIESOU, Chief of the General 
Staff. 
Greece 
ELEUTHERIOS CONSTANTINE VE- 
NIZELOS, Premier and Minister of War. 
ATHOS ROMANOS, Minister to France. 
ALEXANDRE DIOMEDE, former Min- 
ister of Finance. 
M. AGYROPOULOS, Governor of Mace- 
donia. 
Colonel FRANTZIS. 
M. ROTTASSIS, Naval Attaché. 
Portugal 
Dr. AFFONSO COSTA, Premier and 
Minister of Finance. 
AUGUSTO SOARES, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 
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Montenegro 
EUGENE POPOVITCH, Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Brazil 
ANTONIO OLYNTHE DE MAGAL- 
HAES, Minister at Paris. 
Cuba 
General CARLOS GARCIA Y VELEZ, 
Minister at London. 
Russia 


MATHIEU SEVASTOPOULO, Councilor 
of the embassy at Paris. 
M. MAKLAKOFF, Ambassador to 
France, (by special invitation and unoffi- 
° cially, as he has not yet presented his 


letters.) 
Siam 
M. CHAROON, Minister at Paris. 
China 


HU WEI-TEH, Minister at Paris. 
General TAMPT TSAI-LIEH, Vice Sec- 
retary of the General Staff of China. 


Premier Clemenceau’s Exhortation 


In his opening address Premier Cle- 
menceau indicated that the council had 
assembled for work, not words, by mak- 
ing his speech exceedingly brief. He 
said: 

yentlemen: In the name of the French 

Republic the honor of welcoming you 
falls upon me. In this greatest of wars 
it is the feeling of the supreme solidarity 
of peoples which unites us in this moment 
to win on the field of battle the right to 
a peace which shall be a true peace of 
humanity. It is for this we are here in this 
admirable reunion of hope and duty, well 
prepared to make every sacrifice demand- 
ed by an alliance which no intrigue and 
no weakening can ever impair. Our task 
is to translate into acts those lofty feel- 
ings whereby we are animated. Our order 
of the day is work. Let us work. 

M. Pichon, the Foreign Minister, then 
outlined the questions to be examined and 
the method of work to be followed. The 
resolutions by the French representatives 
having been adopted without discussion, 
the conference divided into sections in 
which the various allied delegations were 
represented. These sections were 
Finances, Imports and Transportation, 
Armament, Munitions, Aviation, Food and 
Blockade. Each of these- commissions 
was presided over by the French Minis- 
ter whose department corresponded to 
the subject under consideration. 


The conference divided into separate 


committees to consider the various phases 
named. The results of these conferences 
were officially announced on Dec. 6 as 
follows: 


The various committees constituted by 
the Interallied Conference dealt as a whole 
with the technical question of the conduct 
of the war, the details of which cannot be 
published. However, at the conclusion of 
their deliberations, the committees decided 
to publish the following resolutions: 


Financial.—The Financial Section, meet- 
ing under the Presidency of Louis Klotz, 
French Minister of Finance, held numer- 
ous sittings, in the course of which the 
various financial questions interesting to ' 
the Allies were successively examined. At 
the end of its labors this section unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 

**The delegates of the allied powers in 
**the financial section consider it desira- 
**ble, with a view to co-ordinating their 
*‘ efforts, to meet regularly in order to 
** draw plans for the payment of liabilities 
‘*and the settlement of loans and rates of 
‘*“exchange, and thus assure concerted 
** action.”’ 

Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, and 
M. Klotz told the section that, in their 
opinion, this regular meeting ought to be 
a permanent organization. Other resolu- 
tions were adopted to the effect that, 
although the dispositions manifested by 
all the delegates evidenced sentiments of 
the financial solidarity of the Allies, this 
solidarity ought to be affirmed in practice 
by the methodical co-ordination of efforts, 
which alone should determine the judi- 
cious utilization of the resources of the 
Allies and the best distribution of their 
strength. 

Armament and Aviation Section.—The 
representatives of the allied nations ex- 
amined the condition of their various war 
manufactures and considered practical 
means of avoiding all duplication and 
directing the effort of each nation to the 
production of the things for which it was 
best fitted. In matters of first impor- 
tance, an _ interallied committee was 
formed for carrying out the common pro- 
grams, and decisions were arrived at. 

Sections of Imports, Maritime Trans- 
ports, and Supplies.—The Allies, consid- 
ering that the means of maritime trans- 
port at their disposal as well as the sup- 
plies at their command ought to be 
utilized in common for the conduct of the 
war, decided to create an interallied or- 
ganization with a view to co-ordinating 
action in this direction to establishing 
the common program, constantly kept in 
mind, and enabling them, while utilizing 
their resources to the full, to restrict their 
imports in order to release as much ton- 








erie 


nage as possible for the transport of 
American troops. 

Blockade Section.—The Blockade Section 
examined, in the first place, the conven- 
tion of the Allies with Switzerland regard- 
ing the questions of blockade. The draft 
of an arrangement between the United 
States and Switzerland was approved, and 
the United States will nominate delegates 
to participate in the deliberations of the 
interallied commission at Berne. 

Tne section decided to make the disposi- 
tions necessary to enable the commission 
in regard to the food supply in Belgium 
and Northern France to accomplish its 
program as to provisions and transport. 
The section submitted to the conference a 
declaration to the effect that, the pro- 
longation of the war having led to the con- 
sumption of products of all sorts out of 
proportion to production, it was evident 
that the available resources, whether in 
allied or neutral countries, were unequal 
to actual needs, and that it would be 
necessary to extend the general principles 
laid down by the American Government. 


Work of Naval Council 

Naval Section.—A conference was held 
at the Ministry of Marine in Paris Nov. 
19. M. Leygues, Minister of Marine, pre- 
sided. The conference comprised repre- 
sentatives of the naval powers. It was 
decided to create an interallied council in 
order to assure close contact and more 
complete co-operation between the navies 
of the Allies. 

The mission of the council will be to 
watch over the general conduct of the war 
and assure co-ordination of effort on the 
sea. The council will make all suggestions 
necessary to assist the decisions of the 
Governments, and will hold itself cog- 
nizant of their execution. The members 
of the council will address to their respec- 
tive Governments all reports they deem 
necessary on the subject. 

The individual responsibility of the 
Headquarters Staff and the commanders 
at sea to their Governments concerning 
immediate operations, as well as the em- 
ployment of strategical and tactical forces 
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placed under their command, will remain 
without change. The council will be com- 
posed of the Ministers of Marine of the 
nations represented and the Admiralty 
chiefs. As the meetings of the council will 
be held in Europe, the United States and 
Japan will be represented by officers ap- 
pointed by their respective Governments. 

The Interallied Naval Council will be 
provided with a special Secretariat, which 
will take charge of all documents, &c., and 
will meet as often as desirable under the 
Presidency of the Ministry of Marine of 
the country where the meetings take 
place. The different Ministers of Marine 
will be willing to furnish the council with 
every information of a nature that would 
require to be submitted to and examined 
by the Financial Section. 


The Supreme War Council 


The Supreme War Council of the Allies 
held its first session at Versailles on 
Dec. 1. It was attended by Premier 
Lloyd George and General Wilson for 
Great Britain, Colonel House and General 
Bliss for the United States, Premier Cle- 
menceau and General Foch for France, 
and Premier Orlando and General Cador- 
na for Italy. The hotel in which the 
meeting was held was closely guarded by 
military, and even the official photog- 
raphers of France and the United States 
were not allowed to enter the grounds. 
No statement of the proceedings was 
given out other than that they were har- 
monious and entirely satisfactory. On 
Dec. 6 it was announced that General 
Foch had been recalled to become per- 
sonal adviser to Premier Clemenceau, and 
that Lieut. Gen. Maxime Weygand, re- 
cently promoted to General of Division, 
would serve in his place; he became a 
Major General in 1916 and a Lieutenant 
General in November, 1917; he had been 
closely associated with General Foch 
throughout the war. 
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The Taking of Jerusalem 


Story of the Long Campaign of the British Egyptian Column 
Which Resulted in the Capture of the Holy City 


ERUSALEM, the Holy City, was 
taken by the British forces under 
General Sir Edmund Allenby on 
Dec. 10, 1917, and the victorious 

commander entered officially at noon on 
Dec. 11. The capture was announced in 
the House of Commons on Dec. 10 by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The news 
was received with deep satisfaction 
throughout the allied nations; solemn Te 
Deum masses were held in celebration at 
cathedrals in London, Paris, and other 
centres, and profound pleasure was ex- 
pressed at the Vatican. Throughout the 
world the Zionist Jews celebrated the 
taking of the city as a final step toward 
fulfillment of the promise of the British 
Government—announced some weeks pre- 
viously—that Palestine should be grant- 
ed autonomy as a national Jewish State. 
The official cabled announcement of 
the taking of the city was made Dec. 10 
by General Allenby. The final attacks 
near the city were made Dec. 8, at the 
south and west. Welsh and home county 
troops, advancing from the direction of 
Bethlehem, drove back the enemy, and, 
passing Jerusalem on the east, established 
themselves on the Jerusalem-Jericho 
road. At the same time London infantry 
and dismounted yeomanry attacked the 
strong enemy positions west and north- 
west of Jerusalem, and placed themselves 
astride the Jerusalem-Shechem road. The 
city, being thus isolated, surrendered. 
General Allenby’s official report fol- 
lows: 
T entered the city officially at noon Dec. 
11 with a few of my staff, the com- 
manders of the French and Italian detach- 


ments, the heads of the political mis- 
sions, and the Military Attachés of 


France, Italy, and America. 
The procession was all afoot, and at 
Jaffa gate I was received by the guards 


representing England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Australia, New Zealand, India, 
France, and Italy. The population re- 
ceived me well. 

Guards have been placed over the holy 





places. My Military Governor is in con- 
tact with the acting custodians and the 
Latin and Greek representatives. The 
Governor has detailed an officer to super- 
vise the holy places. The Mosque of 
Omar and the area around it have been 
placed under Moslem control, and a mili- 
tary cordon of Mohammedan officers and 
soldiers has been established around the 
mosque. Orders have been issued that no 
non-Moslem is to pass within the cordon 
without permission of the Military Gover- 
nor and the Moslem in charge. 


The telegram also stated that a proc- 
lamation in Arabic, Hebrew, English, 
French, Italian, Greek, and Russian had 
been posted in the citadel and on all the 
walls, proclaiming martial law and inti- 
mating that all the holy places would be 
maintained and protected according to 
the customs and beliefs of those to 
whose faith they were sacred. The proc- 
lamation reads: 


Proclamation 
To the Inhabitants of Jerusalem the 
Blessed and the People Dwelling in Its 
Vicinity: 


The defeat inflicted upon the 
Turks by the troops under my com- 
mand has resulted in the occupation 
of your city by my forces. I, there- 
fore, here now proclaim it to be 
under martial law, under which form 
of administration it will remain so 
long as military considerations 
make necessary. 

However, lest any of you be 
alarmed by reason of your expe- 
rience at the hands of the enemy 
who has retired, I hereby inform 
you that it is my desire that every 
person should pursue his lawful 
business without fear of interrup- 
tion. 

Furthermore, since your city is 
regarded with affection by the ad- 
herents of three of the great re- 
ligions of mankind and its soil has 
been consecrated by the prayers and 
pilgrimages of multitudes of devout 
people of these three religions for 
many centuries, therefore, do I make 
it known to you that every sacred 
building, monument, holy _ spot, 
shrine, traditional site, endowment, 
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pious bequest, or customary place 
of prayer of whatsoever form of 
the three religions will be main- 
tained and protected according to 
the existing customs and beliefs of 
those to whose faith they are sacred. 

Guardians have been established 
at Bethlehem and on Rachel’s Tomb. 
The tomb at Hebron has been placed 
under exclusive Moslem control. 

The hereditary custodians at the 
gates of the Holy Sepulchre have 
been requested to take up their 
accustomed duties in remembrance 
of the magnanimous act of the 
Caliph Omar, who protected that 
church. 


Story of the Campaign 


The Palestine campaign was laid out 
by General Sir Archibald Murray, who 
in January, 1916, succeeded Sir John G. 
Maxwell as commander of the British 
forces in Egypt. The execution of his 
plans was intrusted to General Sir Ed- 
mund Allenby, who was_ transferred 
from the western front in France. When 
he reached Egypt the Turks had already 
been severely jolted by a series of blows 
received in the Sinai campaign. The at- 


tempt to seize the Suez Canal had proved 


a disastrous experience to a number of 
Turkish Generals and to at least one Ger- 
man commander, - Colonel Kress von 
Kressenstein. 


This officer had planned the advance 
of Djemel Pasha in the Spring of 1915 
by three routes across the desert of the 
Sinai Peninsula. The objective of the 
main Turkish force was the Suez Canal 
at a point fifteen miles south of Ismailia. 
There a battle was fought in which Brit- 
ish and French war vessels took part. 
The British troops included East Indians, 
Australians, New Zealanders, and Brit- 
ish territorials and yeomanry. Their 
losses were insignificant, 115 killed and 
wounded, whereas the Turkish casualties 
were 900 killed or drowned in the canal 
and 2,000 wounded. Six hundred and 
fifty Turks were captured. The northern 
Ottoman army—its base was El Arish, 
on the Mediterranean—was put to flight 
in the neighborhood of Kantara, which 
is on the canal and thirty miles south of 
Port Said. 

The southern Turkish army, operating 
by way of Nakhl, was never dangerous. 


The British lost an opportunity to pur- 
sue and completely rout Djemel Pasha’s 
well-equipped army, as that portion of 
the Sinai Peninsula (between Egypt 
proper and Syria) is a most difficult and 
dangerous country for a foreign army, 
being waterless in many parts and en- 
tirely barren of food. 


General Murray’s Work 


When Sir Archibald Murray took over 
the Egyptian command he decided to fol- 
low Kitchener’s tactics in the Sudan and 
build a railway along the Mediterranean 
coast route from Kantara, through Katia 
and El] Arish, to Rafa. When he began to 
lay rails and water mains the Turks 
had garrisons at Katia, twenty miles 
from Kantara, and at El Arish, which 
was well on the way to Beersheba, 
the Turkish base. In Colonel Kress von 
Kressenstein, who assumed command of 
the Turkish forces, Murray had a much 
more formidable antagonist than Djemel 
Pasha. The Turco-German airplane re- 
connoissance was excellent. In raids and 
minor engagements the British suffered 
severely at first, but in a battle at Ro- 
mani, between Katia and the coast, von 
Kressenstein’s army of 18,000 men was 
decisively beaten, with casualties of 9,000, 
including 4,000 prisoners. Thus ended the 
“second invasion” of Egypt. The El 
Arish base was abandoned by the Ger- 
man commander, and he left in his motor 
car for Beersheba. 

The fighting in this region was all 
practically in the open, and in this re- 
spect was entirely different from the bat- 
tles in Europe. 


General Allenby’s Success 

The new campaign of General Allen- 
by began early in October, 1917, when 
he advanced on Beersheba. The story 
of the capture of that city and of Gaza 
and Jaffa is told elsewhere by W. T. Mas- 
sey. The occupation of Jerusalem was 
a foregone conclusion, when Jaffa, its 
Mediterranean port, thirty-one miles 
westward, fell on Nov. 17. 

The capture of Gaza, on the coast and 
fifty miles southwest of Jerusalem, was 
made after a nine-mile “drive.” Gaza 
had a strong system of defenses and so 
had Beersheba, the base for the Turkish 
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expedition against the Suez Canal in the 
Sinai Peninsula campaign, in which Gen- 
eral Murray turned the tables on the 
Turks. Askalon was taken on Nov. 9. 
At that time General Allenby reckoned 
the Turkish casualties at 10,000, exclu- 
sive of “missing” or prisoners. Six 
days later the British seized the junction 
of the Beersheba-Damascus railway, 
from which ran a line to Jerusalem. The 
end of November saw Allenby closing in 
on that city from the north and west. 

Already the British flag was flying 
over Ekron, Gederah, Wadi-el-Chanin, 
and other Zionist colonies. Jerusalem 
was supposed to have been strongly 
fortified by the Germans, but it has 
yielded, almost without a blow. In fact, 
the Turks made no very determined 
stand after losing Gaza. Left to their 
own devices, they failed to keep up their 
supply system. 


Pushing on Toward Damascus 


The British after taking Jerusalem 
showed clearly that they would take full 
advantage of the cool, dry weather which 
prevails in Palestine in the late Fall to 


© 


push their campaign before the Winter 
rains set in. On Dec. 12, two days after 
the surrender of Jerusalem, it was an- 
nounced that the British line had been 
advanced northwest of that city and of 
the line between it and Jaffa, positions 
having been carried as far as the mouth 
of the Midieh. The next objective of the 
British appeared to be Damascus, about 
140 miles to the north. 

The British, under Lieut. Gen. W. R. 
Marshall, who succeeded General Maude 
in Mesopotamia, were reported early in 
December 150 miles northeast of Bag- 
dad, almost within striking distance of 
Mosul, an important city on the line of 
the proposed Bagdad Railway. The Rus- 
sians, on Oct. 5, were at Nereman, 50 
miles north of Mosul, but rested there 
on account of the state of affairs in Rus- 
sia. The occupation of Jerusalem and 
the Mediterranean ports near by, with the 
control of the Tigris, gives the British a 
great advantage in supply bases in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, at the same time 
threatening the dominion of the Turks 
and the influence of the Germans in all 
Asia Minor. 


British Sovereigns at the Front 


— King and Queen of England vis- 
ited the battle lines in France in 
the Summer of 1917, spending two weeks 
on the journey and traversing nearly all 
districts where warfare was in progress. 
Herbert Maxwell calls attention to the 
fact that no King and Queen of England 
had previously visited the seat of a war 
since 1304. 

Queen Margaret accompanied King Ed- 
ward I. to the siege of Stirling Castle. 
The King caused an oriel window to be 
built in his house in the town, whence 
the Queen and her ladies might witness 
the play of fourteen mighty siege en- 
gines upon the castle. Gunpowder was 
not employed in the war with Scotland 
till the campaign of Weardale in 1327, 
but these great machines, the latest mas- 
terpieces of military science for throw- 
ing stone balls and wildfire, had been 
brought around by sea to the Firth of 


Forth, and King Edward took as keen 
personal interest in their performance as 
his Majesty King George V. shows in 
modern armament. The engines were all 
named as scrupulously as battleships—to 
wit, the Lincoln and the Seagrave, the 
Robinet and the Kingston, the Vicar and 
the Parson, the Berefrey, the Linlithgow, 
the Bothwell, the Prince’s, the Gloucester, 
the Dovedale, the Tout-le-monde, and, 
newest and mightiest of all, the Loup- 
de-guerre, which did not arrive in time 
to be placed in position before Oliphant 
hoisted the white flag of surrender. 

King Edward, however, being impatient 
to try the new engine, bade the garrison 
take cover while a shot was fired from 
it into the castle, (tawntge il eit ferru 
ove le lup de guerre.) So says Sir 
Thomas Gray (direct ancestor of the 
late Foreign Secretary) in his “ Scala- 
cronica.” 





The British Conquest of Palestine 
Described by W. T. Massey 


The British resumed active operations in Palestine in October, 1917, under Gen- 
eral Sir Edmund Allenby, and made rapid progress. Beersheba, at the southern end, 
was taken on Oct. 31, Gaza on Nov. 7, Jaffa on Nov. 19, and on Dec. 10 it was of fi- 
cially announced that the British troops had taken Jerusalem. The subjoined de- 
scriptions of the capture of important strongholds in Palestine were written by W. T. 


Massey, the British war correspondent: 


Beersheba, Oct. 31, 1917. 


Y a rapid and well-delivered sur- 
B prise blow, General Allenby’s 
army has smashed the western 

end of the Turks’ intrenched line 

in Southern Palestine and wrested one of 
the most ancient Biblical towns from the 
enemy. In the early moonlight hours of 
Oct. 31 Beersheba was occupied by Aus- 
tralian mounted troops and British in- 
fantry after a stern day-long fight, in 
which our troops displayed great endur- 
ance and courage, doing everything 


planned for them, and working out the 
Staff scheme as if by the clock. Al- 


though meeting with a strong resistance 
from the enemy in extremely strong posi- 
tions, nothing went wrong, and the story 
of the day will add to the military glory 
of soldiers from English cities and shires 
and from Australia and New Zealand. 
The splendid British infantry made long 
night marches and attacked with such 
determination that they tore down wire 
entanglements with their hands, and just 
as the moon rose over the Judaea hills 
the Australian Horse charged mounted 
against strongly held trenches with bay- 
onets on rifles, overwhelming the Turks, 
and galloping cheering into the town. 
Our movements were all done by night. 
At dawn yesterday the cavalry were 
south of the town, and the infantry were 
facing the northern, western, and south- 
western defenses, which were cut in the 
range of hills hiding Beersheba from 
view. These intrenchments were elab- 
orate and skillfully chosen, and generally 
were heavily protected by wire, while 
guns covered all approaches. The coun- 
try we had to march over was in a bad 
condition. In the Spring it consists of 


fertile rolling downs; now the sun has 
parched the desert, the slightest move- 
ment raising enormous clouds of dust. 
Only a few trees and cactus hedges be- 
tween the sea and the gaunt Judaea hills 
relieve the picture of a land laid bare 
by war. Yet with these surroundings 
against us General Allenby was able to 
effect a surprise which the Turks con- 
sidered impossible. The prisoners de- 
Gare that all thought Beersheba could 
never be taken in a day, and that many 
believed the place to be impregnable. 


Preliminary Cavalry Work 


On Oct. 27 before our movement began 
there was a little affair in which British 
mounted troops acquitted themselves 
magnificently. A cavalry screen occu- 
pied the high ground five miles west of 
Abu Irgeig station, on the Jerusalem- 
Beersheba railway. Three thousand 
Turks, with twelve guns, moved against 
this position, with the intention of shell- 
ing the construction parties. Infantry 
were about to replace the cavalry, but 
before they could do so the Turks de- 
scended from Kauwakah and attacked 
the cavalry west of the Wadi Hanafish, 
a rough watercourse with many twisting 
tributaries in the torrent-torn country 
parallel to the Beersheba-Gaza road. 
One of our squadrons at Girheir held out 
all day with both flanks enveloped. An- 
other, south of the line, faced by troops 
on three sides, put up a splendid fight, 
beating off two determined cavalry 
charges supported by gunfire, and only 
retiring after a third charge, keeping 
the enemy at bay for six hours. At least 
200 Turks were accounted for; the enemy 
had the heart so taken out of him by this 
resistance that when the infantry arrived 
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the line was secured without difficulty, 


and we did not have to make a night at- 
tack, which might have cost many cas- 
ualties. 

This gallant fight was a fitting prel- 
ude for the operations against Beer- 
sheba. The troops had been well trained. 
Indeed, this force was never in such ef- 
ficient condition. The infantry marched 
by night and remained as well hidden as 
possible in the daytime in the folds of 
the ground or in the river beds. The 
cavalry got well round to the southwest, 
and their position was doubtless seen by 
enemy airmen. On the night of Oct. 
80-31, under a beautiful moon, our horse- 
men made a wide, rapid sweep round 
from the south to southeast, ready at 
dawn to rush up and cover the town 
from the east and get astride the Hebron 
road to prevent a retirement in that 
direction. The infantry were to attack 
the trenches on the southeast, but before 
that could be done Hill 1,070, about three 
miles to the south, had to be taken. This 
hill had been made into a very strong 
redoubt, commanding a wide stretch, but 
an extremely heavy fire was brought to 
bear against it, and the gallant infantry 
carried it with an irresistible rush within 
half an hour of the attack. There was 
a German machine-gun section on the 
hill, but prisoners admitted that every 
machine gun was knocked out by our 
fire. Our casualties in taking the hill 
were very small. We took eight officers 
and eighty men prisoners on this hill, 
while there were many killed and 
wounded. 


Enemy Taken by Surprise 


When this important outpost had been 
secured the infantry prepared to attack 
the system of trenches southwest of the 
Wadi Saba, from the Khalassa road 
to the Beersheba-Sheria railway, camel 
corps and other infantry making a hold- 
ing attack north of the Wadi. There 
had been some rifle firing and shelling 
by the enemy just before dawn, and 
thereafter the guns north of the Wadi 
fired heavily on the troops moving across 
the open ground to the south until one 
of our batteries located them and silenced 
them for the remainder of the day. The 
advance against the southwestern trench 


system was a great achievement. The 
Turks held on desperately, and time 
would not permit more than an hour’s 
bombardment to cut the wire. The ad- 
vance, too, was over exposed ground, and 
but for an extremely clever scheme the 
infantry must have sustained serious loss. 

The day was remarkably still. Usu- 
ally a strongish breeze blows for hours 
in the middle of the day, but a sluggish, 
oppressive air overhung the downs. 
During the morning the shells were tear- 
ing up so much earth that a dense sand 
pall hid the line of entanglements they 
were cutting. Our infantry made rushes 
across the open, heeding neither the en- 
filade fire of the guns nor the spas- 
modic machine-gun fire. In a few places 
the shells had broken down the wire, and 
into these the bombers dashed, while 
others tore down the wire from the iron 
supports with their hands and were in 
upon the Turks before they realized that 
resistance was futile. 

This grand work was done by soldiers 
from English counties, many of them 
men who had prepared themselves for 
Great Britain’s defense before the war 
burst upon the world. They showed in- 
spiring courage and resource. This on- 
slaught on the southwestern trenches 
only served to whet their appetite. Rest- 
ing awhile, they crossed the rough, peb- 
bly bed of the Wadi Saba to reduce the 
chain of holes and trenches on the west- 
ern sides of Beersheba, which, strongly 
held, were even more formidable. Fight- 
ing for more than twelve hours had not 
lessened their determination, and, mov- 
ing steadily and methodically on the 
same well-thought-out plan which had 
been so successful throughout the day, 
they proceeded to capture one length of 
defenses after another, until at 9:30 all 
the Beersheba stronghold was ours. 


Australian Cavalry’s Exploits 


The cavalry work was equally meri- 
torious. Many horsemen rode _ thirty 
miles before getting into action. They 
had two very difficult places to reduce 
during the day. The Australians in their 
widest sweep had to capture Sakaty, a 
high hill six miles northeast of Beershe- 
ba, dominating a wide district. With 
their usual élan these big Australians 
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stopped at nothing, and rounded up every 
Turk on the hill by 1 o’clock. Thereafter 
they proceeded across the Hebron road 
and the Wadi Itmy, and closed that exit 
from Beersheba. 

Even more difficult was the taking of 
Tel-el-Saba, of 1,000 feet, three miles 
east of the town, which had been convert- 
ed into a redoubt of great strength, and 
made almost unapproachable by the steep 
banks of the Wadi running alongside it 
on the south. But the New Zealanders 
and Australians carried it by half-past 3, 
and then turned their attention to the 
group of houses between the hill and the 
Hebron road held by a German machine- 
gun company. This felt the full weight 
of the colonial arm. It was getting 
dark, and anxiety was felt about water 
for the horses. Another Australian 
force settled the difficulty. They formed 
up against the eastern trenches, fixed 
their bayonets, and, charging line after 
line, went for the enemy. Wave followed 
wave, until long before the last line 
reached the trenches the machine-gun and 
rifle fire had withered away and told the 
tale of enemy dead. Dismounting at the 
first-line trenches, the Australians went 
on foot, overpowering all the Turks, and 
then, bringing forward again their brave 
chargers they remounted and galloped 
cheering into the town. 

I was in Beersheba in the early hours 
of today. There was everywhere evi- 
dence of the Turks being taken complete- 
ly by surprise. They had blown up the 
railway engine and burned the engine 
house, but the train was standing in the 
station and the warehouses, full of corn, 
were almost intact, though attempts had 
been made to fire them. A direct hit by a 
heavy gun on the bridge over the Wadi, 
north of the town, prevented the removal 
of rolling stock. The long stone bridge 
south of the town was intact, as are the 
new buildings in the high part of the 
town, which bear evidence of German con- 
struction. They are of stone, with red 
tiled roofs. The natives had left Beer- 
sheba several months ago, their quar- 
ters being poor. 


The Capture of Gaza 


Gaza, Nov. 7, 1917. 
This Philistine stronghold has been cap- 


tured, and the British Army is a long step 
nearer Jerusalem. This ancient city has 
been the scene of many desperate con- 
flicts, but during the last week there 
have been more violent shocks here than 
there were in all the battles which have 
raged about its walls for 4,000 years. 
General Allenby’s strategy made the fall 
of Gaza inevitable, though it is puzzling 
why the city was not the last part of the 
line to fall. 

When Beersheba had been taken and 
the victories on the enemy’s shrunken 
left made the capture of Gaza a certain- 
ty, the Turks hurriedly departed just 
when General Allenby began to launch 
the attack. The Turks had had enough 
of the artillery preparation; they had ex- 
perienced nothing like it at Gallipoli. 

To troops from the western counties 
end Indians was given the task of at- 
tacking elong the ridge southeast of 
Gaza, terminating at Alimuntar or Sam- 
son’s Hill, East Anglian and Home Coun- 
ties men operating along the seashore 
where a few days ago, using bombs and 
bayonets, they cleared the enemy out of 
the first line trenches. 

The opposition was weak, and only a 
few men remained in the trenches, the 
whole place becoming ours at daylight. 
The Scottish Territorials pushed on 
through the town for a considerable dis- 
tance, and the North Indian Cavalry 
pursued the Turks nearly as far as the 
Wadi Hesi. At sunset the Turks, who 
had been holding Beit Hanun, four miles 
northeast of Gaza railway terminus— 
which has been damaged by fire from 
the warships—with three infantry divi- 
sions, were retiring rapidly, many cross- 
ing the Wadi Hesi, harassed continually 
by us. 

Further east there are two enemy di- 
visions at Mejadil opposed to the men 
from “ Gallant Little Wales” and Home 
Counties troops, whose stubborn guard- 
ing of the right flank against big odds 
yesterday kept Khuweilfeh for us, and 
enabled the rapid advance to be made 
against Kauwukah and _ Tel-el-Sharia. 
These Welshmen magnificently avenged 
their losses in the second battle of Gaza. 
Abu Hareira was carried at daybreak 
by Irish troops, who went forward with 
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the bayonet into the trenches, though 
raked by machine-gun fire, and captured 
100 prisoners and several guns. 


Elaborate Turkish Defenses 


General Allenby’s strategy has saved 
many lives. Gaza, framed in a deep 
margin of field fortifications, was taken 
at a cost of few casualties; yet, if it had 
been defended with the tenacity which 
the Turks usually show, and we had had 
to assault it, the cost of victory would 
have been heavy. Rolling up the Turks 
on the left step by step with a large toll 
of prisoners and guns, gave us Gaza at 
a small expenditure of men. 


The prisoners taken all thought Gaza 
to have been impregnable. One officer 
prisoner ridiculed the idea of capture. An 
immense amount of labor had been ex- 
pended on the defenses. I saw many 
dugouts with a head cover of nine thick 
palm logs beneath sandbag tops, and 
winding stairs leading to a shelter a 
dozen feet below the ground. The shell 
craters all around the enemy lines show 
how wonderfully accurate our fire was, 
but if the Turks had held out the artil- 
lery preparation for a direct assault 
would have been much prolonged. Noth- 
ing which cunning suggested was omitted 
in the considerable efforts to make the 
dugouts comfortable, and the Turkish 
soldier must have regarded them as lux- 
urious. The guns had played havoc with 
the thick cactus hedges which formed 
natural defenses around the south end of 
the town; still, these were in many places 
untouched, and a few machine guns 
would have held up battalions. With 
all these advantages remaining to him, 
the Turk had to go. He left some 
snipers behind, but they have all been 
rounded up now. 

Gaza at close quarters is a disappoint- 
ment. The picturesqueness of the red- 
topped roofs and colored walls as seen 
over the olive groves vanishes. Most of 
the houses had their roofs blown in; huge 
rents in the walls show the passage of 
the shells; the blackened carcasses of the 
dwellings tell how the Turks destroyed 
what they could not appropriate. The 
city has once more been a victim of war’s 
devastation, this time by the hand of the 
defender. 


THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF PALESTINE 


The Taking of Jaffa 
Jaffa, Nov. 19. 

As we press forward, notwithstanding 
the resistance of the enemy, the indica- 
tions grow that the Turks are continuing 
their preparations for a northeast march, 
not only on the front immediately facing 
Jaffa and Lydda, but further to the east, 
where our troops have made their weight 
felt. We are well over the Jaffa-Jeru- 
salem road. North of the junction sta- 


‘ tion the yeomanry got into the foothills 


and mountains of Judaea—ground very 
different from the plains over which they 
kad charged to put so many Turks to 
the sword. We are now in a roadless 
country, with hills as rocky, bare, and 
inhospitable as those of County Clare. 
Welcome rains, which were much over- 
due, are now falling, and if they do 
nothing more than keep down the dust 
and lessen the fly pest they will be a 
grateful relief to the troops. 

A number of the inhabitants of Jaffa 
left the town last March, but many re- 
main. The Turks did not attempt to 
destroy the town, which is in good order. 
A few Europeans were in Jaffa when 
tht Anzac troops entered. The harbor 
between the reef and the shore is capa- 
ble of sheltering small craft, and affords 
a fair landing place. The convents and 
hospitals are undamaged. The German 
colony of Sarona, which is intact, is well 
within our lines, and I hear that its in- 
habitants are remaining. 


The magnificent orchards to the east 
of the town have been somewhat thinned 
by the cutting down of orange trees for 
fuel. Further south whole plantations 
have been uprooted. On the road to Ram- 
leh excellent buildings at Rishonle-zion, 
a Jewish agricultural colony, have been 
left unharmed by the retreating enemy. 


General Allenby’s Official Report 


The official report of General Allenby 
on the operations in Palestine resulting 
in the capture of Beersheba and Gaza, up 
to Nov. 8, 1917, is as follows: 


The attack on Beersheba was fixed for 
Oct. 31. Seven days before this date the 
railway was begun from our railhead at 
Shellal, [fourteen miles south of Gaza, on 
the Wadi Ghuzze,] toward Karm, [six 
miles southeast of Shellal, on the road to 
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Beersheba,] and a light line from Gamli 
[three and one-half miles south of Shellal] 
to El Buggar, [eight miles east of Gamli, 
on the Beersheba Road.] Detachments 
were developing water at Asluj, [sixteen 
miles south of Beersheba. ] 

On Oct. 27 the Turks made a strong re- 
connoissance from the direction of Kawu- 
kah [three miles southwest of Tell el 
Sheria] against Karm, employing two 
regiments of cavalry and 2,000 or 3,000 in- 
fantry. A London yeomanry brigade 
holding the outpost line covering railhead 
made a gallant fight against greatly sus 
perior numbers, enabling our infantry to 
get up in time, the Turkish attack being 
repulsed with great loss. 


On the same day the bombardment of 
the Gaza defenses commenced, and on 
Oct. 30 British and French naval forces 
commenced to co-operate by firing on the 
Gaza defenses, and on the road and rail- 
way bridges and the railway junction at 
Dir Sineid, [eight miles north of Gaza.] 
The shooting was very accurate. 

On the night of Oct. 30-31 General Al- 
lenby’s forces were disposed as follows: 
Mounted troops at Asluj, Khalasa, and 
about Shellal. Infantry at Esani and on 
the Far-Beersheba road, the extreme 
left forming a defensive flank toward Abu 
Irgeig, [six miles from Beersheba, on the 
Beersheba-Gaza road.] 

To the troops immediately before Gaza 
was attached a composite force, consist- 
ing of West Indian and Indian troops, 
with detachments from the French and 
Italian contingents. 

On the night of Oct. 30 the mounted 
troops made a night march, and at day- 
break on Oct. 31 had reached the north- 
east of Beersheba. Meanwhile the in- 
fantry, who had also made a night march, 
arrived at dawn on the 31st opposite the 
southwest defenses of Beersheba, between 
the Kalasa-Beersheba road and the Wadi 
Saba. At an early hour London troops 
and dismounted yeomanry, attacking with 
great dash, had gained the whole of the 
first-line defenses, while our mounted 
yeomanry on their right kept touch with 
the Australian and New Zealand mounted 
forces east and northeast of Beersheba. 

Fighting lasted all day. In the evening 
the Turks still held trenches a mile east 
of the town. The 4th Australian Light 
Horse Regiment charged these trenches, 
which were 8 feet deep and 4 feet wide, 
and galloped over them. This ended all 
resistance. 

On Nov. 1 infantry moved forward to 
Ain Kohle, (nine miles north of Beer- 
sheba,) and mounted troops pushed up the 
Hebron road to within four miles of 
Dhaheriye. While the water supply at 
Beersheba was being organized the re 
mainder of our infantry moved into a po- 
sition northwest of the town facing Kae 


wukah on a_ northeast-southwest line 
about Abu Irgeig. 

On the morning of Nov. 2 Scottish and 
East Anglian troops captured Umbrella 
Hill, [some 500 yards due west of the Dir- 
el Belah-Gaza road,] and the whole of the 
Gaza first-line defenses thence to the sea, 
including Sheik Hassan. In this attack 
tanks co-operated with success. 

There was no further important action 
until Nov. 6, the intervening time being 
occupied in bombardment and raids, and 
in the redistribution of troops. 

On the morning of Nov. 6 our infantry, 
already mentioned as being at Ain Kohle, 
captured Khuwelifeh, [some two miles 
further to the north,] and in conjuction 
with mounted troops were heavily engaged 
in beating off repeated counterattacks 
made by at least two hostile divisions 
with the object of cutting us off from our 
water supply at Beersheba and thereby 
stopping our turning movement. Our 
troops, which included Welsh and English 
county regiments, behaved splendidly, and 
the Turkish casvalties were enormous. 
Meanwhile, dismounced yeomanry and 
Irish and London infantry had advanced 
from their positions about Abu Iveeic. 
and before nightfall had taken the whole 
of the Kawukah and Rushdi systems of 
defense up to Abu Hareira. Tell el Sheria 
was also captured, and our right in this 
zone connected by mounted troops with 
our forces at Khuwelifeh. At nightfall 
the Turks were beaten and retreating, and 
mounted troops, supported by infantry, 
were sent north via Sheria to pursue them 
toward Jemmameh and Huj, [eleven and 
nine miles, respectively, east of Gaza.] 


At midnight an attack was launched 
against the very strong works covering 
Gaza, which was captured with very little 
opposition, and infantry was pushed fore 
ward on the morning of the 7th toward 
the mouth of the Wadi Hesi, [nine miles 
north of Gaza.] Some Turks still held on 
in the Atawina position, [six to seven 
miles from Gaza, on the Beersheba road,] 
but by the morning of Nov. 8 these works 
were also in our possession. On this day 
(7th) Scottish infantry, after an exhaust- 
ing march through the sand _ dunes, 
reached the mouth of the Wadi Hesi. 
Australian and New Zealand mounted 
troops, supported by Londoners, pushed 
forward from Sheria, meeting with oppo- 
sition from strong rearguards, which was 
finally overcome by a gallant charge 
made by the Warwick and Worcester 
yeomanry. On our extreme right the 
troops were still opposed by 4,000 to 5,000 
Turks. 

At nightfall the general position was as 
follows: Our mounted troops held the 
Hebron road with infantry at Tell Khu- 
welifeh and mounted troops connecting up 
with our forces at Sheria. Other mounted 
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troops were on the line Jemmameh-Huj, 
while mounted troops from Gaza were in 
contact with strong bodies of the enemy 
about Beit Hanun, and our infantry had 
reached the mouth of the Wadi Hesi. 
During the night and the morning of 
Nov. 8 good progress was made, and by 6 
P. M. on this day our mounted troops had 
reached the upper course of the Wadi 
Hesi, north of Tel el Hesi, [five miles 
north of Jemmameh,] and had possession 
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of Huj, where stores of all sorts were on 
fire. A smart action was fought near Beit 
Hanun, where Indian Imperial Service 
Cavalry captured prisoners and a heavy 
howitzer, while the Scottish troops, now 
on the right bank of the Wadi Hesi, had 
captured Herbieh, [eight and one-half 
miles from Gaza,] and commanded the 
coastal railway. 


Up to Nov. 11 the number of prisoners 
had reached 5,894, including 286 officers. 


Jerusalem in 4,000 Years of War 


By Charles Johnston 


ERHAPS it is because of the par- 
P able of the New Jerusalem, the 
City of Everlasting Peace, that 
we think of the Holy City as 
framed in perpetual quietude, the shrine 
of many nations. But in reality Jerusalem 
is a fortress, more often contested, per- 
haps, than any city in the world, owing 
its very existence to the military strength 
of its situation. In the world war the 
Turks have sought to defend it and the 
British have taken it, not as a shrine, 
but as an outpost of Egypt, a strategical 
keystone in the fight for Asia Minor 
and the backlands from the Nile to the 
Euphrates. 

A very ancient tradition, which 
Flavius Josephus accepts, tells that the 
hill fort was first chosen and strength- 
ened by Melchizedek, the splendid priest- 
King to whom Abraham paid a share of 
his spoils in “the battle of the Kings,” 
in the year which, by a striking coinci- 
dence of tradition, is held to be 1917 
before our era, within a few generations 
of 4,000 years ago. But Jerusalem comes 
for the first time definitely into history 
nearly 500 years later, when the descend- 
ants of Abraham had grown to be a 
numerous and warlike nation, advancing 
from the southern desert to conquer the 
whole region on either side of the tre- 
mendous cleft of the River Jordan. 

Throughout nearly the whole of the 
squared 400-mile coast of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, two mountain chains run 
parallel with the shore, the one some 
thirty miles from the sea, the other 
twenty miles nearer to the eastern 


desert. The valley between the ridges, 
throughout its southern half, is cleft by 
a canon, tremendously sheer and deep, 
through which the Jordan runs, for the 
most part hidden by the steepness of its 
inclosing cliffs, to the deep-set caldron 
of the Dead Sea, which the Arabs call 
“the Sea of Lot”; for the major part 
of the history and tradition of this region, 
like the sacredness of the Holy City 
itself, is common property for three re- 
ligions. 


A Natural Hill Fortress 


The western ridge, whose summit is 
some thirty miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, is for the most part of porous 
limestone which, under the Spring rains, 
turns to vivid green embroidered with 
brilliant flowers; then, as the parched 
rock drinks up the moisture, turns to 
withered drab and the brown velvet 
aridity of Summer. Some fifteen miles 
due west of the chasm where the Jordan 
enters the Sea of Lot there is a jutting 
hill, flat-topped, with a sheer horseshoe 
ravine falling away from it to the east, 
the south, and the west, the east end of 
the horseshoe threaded by a clear stream- 
let flowing from the north, and later 
finding its way among brown hills to the 
Dead Sea. The hill, thus steeply guard- 
ed on three sides, was a natural fortress; 
a wall across the fourth side, the north, 
would make it secure; further walls, on 
the three sides already protected by the 
ravines, would make it almost impreg- 
nable. And so we find it the central 
fortress of the Canaanites, when the 
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hosts of Joshua began to invade the 
country from the east by way of the fords 
of the Jordan and “the city of palm 
trees ”; a fort so strong that it main- 
tained its independence among the con- 
quering invaders for five long centuries; 
“as for the Jebusites, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the children of Judah could 
not drive them out; but the Jebusites 
dwell with the children of Judah at Jeru- 
salem unto this day.” 

The hill fortress, therefore, of the Ca- 
naanites, strong in its guarding ravines 
and walls, held its own under its martial 
chieftains through the whole period of 
the Judges and throughout the long 
reign of Saul. And after Saul had fallen 
on Mount Gilboa, and David, son of 
Jesse, was King in his stead, the royal 
city of Judah was Hebron, a score of 
miles to the south, half way to the desert 
frontier at Beersheba. 


Captured by David 
During the seven years of his stay at 
Hebron, David had beer at war with the 
family of Saul in an undecided contest 
for the kingship. He overthrew and slew 


the last of Saul’s sons, putting an end to 
the feud and opening the way for a 


union of the two armed forces. This 
made possible a concerted attack on the 
strong Canaanite fortress. The hill within 
the horseshoe ravine was, at that time, 
split by a ravine running southward, 
which’ has since been filled up. It seems 
that the spur on the east side of this les- 
ser ravine, between it and the far deeper 
ravine of the streamlet of Kidron, was 
the site of the Canaanite fort. It had a 
perennial water supply, drawn from a 
“usher,” or intermittent spring, and 
there was a conduit or tunnel leading 
this water within the fortress to a rock 
cistern, later called “ the Pool of Siloam.” 
Across the neck of the spur, on the north, 
was a dike: parallel walls filled in with 
earth, called the Millo, from an Assyrian 
root, meaning “to fill in”; this block 
across the neck of the spur, with the 
sheer ravine on the three other sides 
(east, south, and west) falling at some 
points nearly 500 feet, made the strength 
of the fort of Zion, and the Canaanites 
boasted that it was so strong that the 
lame and the halt could defend it. But 
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David’s Captain, Joab, leading a small 
band of chosen arriors up through the 
conduit or tunnel of the water supply to 
the Pool of Siloam, in the heart of the 
fortress, succeeded in capturing it; David 
transferred his capital to the fortress of 
Zion, and reigned there for thirty-three 
years. 


David, aided by his friend and ally, 
Hiram, King of Tyre, then built a tab- 
ernacle on the Rock of Zion, largely 
of cedar wood from Lebanon; he built 
also a royal house for himself, with a 
foundation of limestone and with great 
beams of cedar, and he greatly strength- 
ened both the rim wall of the spur and 
the Millo, the filled-in barricade across 
its neck. He planned a much larger 
Temple, gathering stone blocks and 
marble to build it and gold for its 
adornment. 


Strengthened by Solomon 


This, the first Temple, was carried 
out by his still more famous son, who 
chose as its site a level space of rock 
somewhat: further north along the spur 
which was called Mount Moriah. Prob- 
ably Solomon built a level platform 
round this central rock with retaining 
walls. He further extended the walls, 
adding a new barrier wall on the north 
at the vulnerable point of this other- 
wise impregnable fortress. The Temple, 
if, as is almost certain, it had the same 
outlines as the two later editions on the 
same site, was an oblong building with 
the main entrance facing the sunrise, 
the Holy of Holies being at the western 
end, the great altar near the middle. 

The interior of the Temple was dec- 
orated with Oriental splendor: “ he over- 
“laid it within with pure gold. . And the 


‘“greater house he ceiled with fir tree, 


“ which he overlaid with fine gold, and set 
“thereon palm trees and chains. And he 
“garnished the house with precious 
“stones for beauty: and the gold was 
“gold of Parvaim. * * * Andin the 
“most holy house he made two cherubim 
“of image work, and overlaid them with 
“gold. * * * And he made ten candle- 
“sticks of gold. * * * And he made 
“an hundred basins of gold. * * * 
“ And the flowers, and the lamps, and the 
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“tongs made he of gold, and that per- 
"*“het om * * ** 

This enormous treasure was a very al- 
luring booty. And, when the old feud be- 
tween the northern and the southern 
tribes, which had been closed by David’s 
decisive victory, broke out again between 
Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, and his rival 
Jeroboam, the Egyptian King, called 
Shishak in the Hebrew Chronicles, and 
identified with Seschonchis I. of the 
twenty-second dynasty, took advantage 
of the national strife and weakness to 
raid the hill fortress; he “ took away the 
“treasures of the House of the Lord, and 
“the treasures of the King’s house; he 
“took all: he carried away also the 
“shields of gold which Solomon had 
“ made, instead of which King Rehoboam 
“made shields of brass.” 


Close of First Epoch 
This. closes the first epoch of the 


mountain stronghold above the horseshoe 
valley. The Temple and palace, di- 


minished in splendor, with the city grad- 
ually extending northward and west- 
ward over the almost level hilltop, re- 


mained the capital of the descendants of 
David for four centuries. They reigned 
and died and were gathered to their 
fathers, buried in rock-hewn tombs in 
the steep side of the ravine. 

These four centuries were not a time 
of unbroken peace. There was the long 
feud between the northern kingdom of 
Israel and the southern kingdom of 
Judah centred about the strong hill 
fortress; and, some 150 years after Solo- 
mon’s death, the King of Israel “ came to 
“ Jerusalem, and brake down the wall of 
“ Jerusalem from the Gate of Ephraim 
“unto the corner gate, four hundred 
“ cubits,” that is, 200 yards, “ and he took 


“all the gold and silver that were found 


“in the House of the Lord, and in the 
“treasures of the King’s house, and re- 
“turned to Samaria.” 

If, as seems likely, the Gate of Ephraim 
was in the north wall of the city, then 
Jehoash of Samaria, like nearly all the 
later assailants of the Holy City, avoid- 
ed the defenses of the horseshoe ravine 
and struck at the vulnerable northern 
side, breaching the wall with battering 
rams. 


The Babylonian Captivity 


This was about the year 825 B. C. 
There was further fighting, but the great 
disaster came in 588: “in the fifth 
“month, on the seventh day of the 
“month, which is the nineteenth year of 
“ King Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
“came Nebuzar-adan, Captain of the 
“Guard, a servant of the King of 
“ Babylon, unto Jerusalem: and he burnt 
“the House of the Lord, and the King’s 
“house, and all the houses of Jerusalem, 
“and every great man’s house burnt he 
“with fire. And all the army of the 
“ Chaldees, that were with the Captain 
“of the Guard, brake down the walls of 
“Jerusalem round about * * * the 
“remnant of the multitude did Nebuzar- 
“adan the Captain carry away. But the 
“Captain of the Guard left of the poor 
“of the land to be vinedressers and hus- 
“bandmen. * * *” 

This is the great Captivity, which has 
given birth to so much tragic poetry, 
like the immortal lament: : 

“By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
“sat down, yea, we wept, when we re- 
“membered:-Zion. We hanged our harps 
“upon the willows. * * *” 

To that Babylonian Captivity of fifty 
years belong parts ofthe prophecies of 
Jeremiah and the events of. the Book of 
Daniel, culminating in “ the handwriting 
on the wall,” announcing the destruc- 
tion of Belshazzar, the delivery of the 
kingdom to the Medes and Persians. 


Restoration Under Cyrus 


With the reign of Cyrus the Persian 
came the restoration of Jerusalem, two 
elements of which stand out: the restora- 
tion of the Temple and the rebuilding of 
the broken wall. The Book of Ezra relates 
the rising of the Temple from its ashes, 
the memories of old men who had seen 
Solomon’s Temple furnishing the details 
for this new edition of the Temple under 
Zerubbabel. 

Similarly, the Book of Nehemiah, in a 
stirring personal narrative, tells of the 
rebuilding of the wall. This was about the 
year 445 B. C., bringing us to the thresh- 
old of the epoch in which the assailants 
of Jerusalem are no longer Egypt and As- 
syria, but Greece and Rome. 

We have, so far, spoken of assaults 
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against the fortress of Jerusalem. A 
word now as to its defenses. As early as 
the year 810 B. C. “ Uzziah built towers 
“in Jerusalem at the corner gate, and at 
“the valley gate, and at the turning of 
“the wail, and fortified them. * * * 
“ And he made in Jerusalem engines, in- 
“vented by cunning men, to be on the 
“towers and upon the bulwarks, te shoot 
“arrows and great stones withal.” It is 
a noteworthy fact that, throughout the 
three millenniums of its military history, 
practically the same weapons were used 
both to attack and to defend Jerusalem. 
The Holy City has never been attacked 
by firearms; the only artillery used 
against it was of the character described 
in the eighth century before our era. We 
come, therefore, to the period when the 
fate of Jerusalem turns from the east 
and the south to the north and west. 


Conquered by Alexander 


In the year 334 B. C., Alexander of 
Macedon led his army across the Helles- 
pont into Asia, won the battles of Grani- 
cus and Issus and marched southward to- 
ward Jerusalem. A dramatic story is 
told of his coming. As Alexander stood 
on the heights to the north of the city 
he saw, with wonder, the North Gate flung 
open and the High Priest, clad in purple 
and scarlet, with a mitre on his head 
and bearing the name of Jehovah on his 
breast, came forth to meet the conqueror. 
Behind him followed priests in fine linen 
robes, and a multitude of people dressed 
in white, and they all moved slowly up 
the hill toward him. Alexander went 
down to meet them, and saluted the High 
Priest with great reverence, taking him 
by the hand and entering peacefully with 
him into the Temple. Thus did Alexan 
der of Macedon, like King Cyrus before 
him, become protector of the Holy City 

But what the King had spared, one of 
his Generals destroyed after Alexander’s 
death. Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, oc- 
cupied Judaea in the year 323 and, seize 
ing Jerusalem by strategy on the Sab- 
bath day, garrisoned the city with Egyp 
tian troops and annexed it to Egypt in 
320. 

A century and a quarter later the star 
of the Ptolemys paled before the house 
of another of Alexander’s Generals. 
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Antiochus the Great defeated Ptolemy 
I1V.; Jerusalem sided with the victor and 
helped him to drive the Egyptian gar- 
rison out. Antiochus did much to re- 
store and maintain the Temple. This 
was in 198 B. C.; but in the year 170 
Antiochus Epiphanes, aided by a Hellen- 
izing faction within the city, seized Jeru- 
salem, broke down the walls, and erected 
an altar in the Temple, on which he 
sacrificed swine as a deliberate act of 
desecration. The day of this impious 
act, the 25th of the month Kislev, has 
een remembered as a day of mourning. 


Under Judas Maccabaeus 


Antiochus, though he broke down the 
outer walls, strengthened the inner 
fortress called the Akra, or citadel, and 
left a strong garrison in it; so that 
when the splendid national revival began, 
under Judas Maccabaeus, in 165 B. C., 
though the city was recaptured, the Akra 
held out. The great court of the Temple 
was grass-grown and desolate. It was 
now restored, a new altar was built, and 
the sacred lamps were relighted, thus 
establishing the Festival of Lights. 
Judas Maccabaeus also repaired the 
walls. 

The garrison in the Akra sent an ap- 
peal for help, and Antiochus Eupator 
came to relieve them, having thirty-two 
elephants in his army. Eleazer, brother 
of Judas Maccabaeus, was crushed to 
death by one of them. On the death 
of Judas Maccabaeus, his brothers, 
Jonathan and Simon, built a wall com- 
pletely shutting in the Akra, which 
Simon finally captured and destroyed, 
cutting off the hilltop, so that the site 
of the Temple remained the highest 
point on the eastern ridge over the 
Kidron ravine. The Akra was a short 
distance south of the Temple, on a boss 
of rock which Simon cut away. John 
Hyrcanus, Simon’s son, built the strong 
tower named Baris on the north of the 
Temple to protect the vulnerable north- 
ern side of the city. 


Captured by the Romans 


The Romans were now to cast their 
shadow over Jerusalem, a shadow which 
grew darker until the great destruction. 
In the year 63 B. C., Pompey, command- 
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ing the Roman armies in the East, 
marched from Damascus to Jericho and, 
coming up from the deep cafion of the 
Jordan, attacked the more modern part 
of Jerusalem on the western ridge. The 
eastern city, containing the Temple, and 
defended by the great tower Baris, held 
cut. Pompey then began the construc- 
tion of siege works with huge catapults 
and battering rams, and filled in the 
moat before Baris, finally capturing both 
the tower and the Temple. But, having 
established the Roman power over Jeru- 
salem, Pompey behaved magnanimously; 
he took none of the treasures of the 
Temple, but encouraged the Jews to 
purify it and continue the sacrifices; he 
recognized Hyrcanus as High Priest. 

When Julius Caesar marched through 
Syria on his way to Egypt, Antipater 
joined him at Askalon with a force of 
men, won his favor, and gained per- 
mission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 
What is called the Second Wall was built, 
to take in a new suburb on the north, the 
only direction in which the city could 
expand, because of the sheer ravines on 
the three other sides. From Cassius, 
Antipater obtained the post of Governor 
of Galilee for his second son, afterward 
Herod the Great. Mare Antony gave 
his support to Herod, but the Parthians 
aided his rival, Antigonus, in the capture 
of Jerusalem, which was once more plun- 
dered. But Augustus restored Herod to 
power; Herod attacked and recaptured 
Jerusalem by making a breach in the 
fort which guarded the Temple. He re- 
built the fortifications, adding the strong 
tower Antonia as a citadel, and restored 
the Temple on the same site and with 
much the same form as the great Temple 
of Solomon. In Herod’s reign Jerusalem 
reached the zenith of wealth and magnifi- 
cence. 


Jerusalem Destroyed by Titus 


His great-grandson, Herod Agrippa, 
coming to power in 53 A. D., built the 
Third Wall, taking in a further extension 


of the city to the north. Flavius Jo- 
sephus has described the Holy City in 
great detail, as it was at this time, on 
the eve of its destruction. Josephus also 
fully describes the fatal siege, begun 
by Titus, Vespasian’s son, who, in 
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the Spring of the year 70, brought an 
army of 40,000 Romans and 20,000 aux- 
iliaries to reassert the power of the 
Caesars over Jerusalem. Josephus says: 


The City of Jerusalem could not possibly 
have been taken if the Third Wall had been 
finished in the same manner as it was 
begun; as it was constructed with stones 
30 feet long and 15 feet broad, which 
could not have been easily undermined by 
any iron tools or shaken by any 
engines. * * * And now the. earth- 
works were finished, and the Romans 
brought up their engines; and some 
of the seditious, already despairing 
of saving the city, retired from the 
wall; others hid themselves in the under- 
ground passages, though many stood their 
ground and defended themselves against 
those that brought up the battering rams. 
But the Romans overcome them by their 
numbers and strength, and, what was the 
principal thing of all, by going cheerfully 
about’their work, while the Jews were al- 
ready quite dejected and worn out. Now, 
as soon as part of the wall was battered 
down and some of the towers yielded to 
the impression of the battering rams, those 
that manned the wallfled. * * * Thus 
did the Romans, when they had taken such: 
great pains about weaker walls, get by 
good fortune what they could never have 
got by their engines; for three of the tow- 
ers were too strong for any siege engines 
whatever. * ~ * 

The Romans, beings now masters of the 
walls, placed their standards upon the 
towers, and made joyful <cclamation for 

‘the victory they had gained. * * * Rush- 
ing into the streets of the city with swords 
drawn, they slew those whom they met 
without mercy, and set fire to the houses 
into which the Jews had fled and burnt 
every soul in them. They ran every one 
through whom they met, and blocked up 
the streets with dead bodies, and made the 
whole city run with blood, to such a de- 
gree, indeed, that the fire of many of the 
burning houses was quenched with these 
men’s blood. They left off slaying at 
evening, but the fire greatly prevailed in 
the night. And the day, when it dawned, 
found all Jerusalem burning. 


This calamity overtook the Holy City 
on Aug. 12, in the year 70 A. D. Under 
Hadrian, the walls were rebuilt, but the 
unsuccessful revolt of Bar-cochebas in 
the year 132, brought destruction again 
upon Jerusalem, which was transformed 
into a Roman city with the title Aelia 
Capitolina; a temple dedicated to Jupiter 
Capitolinus was on the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. 


When, under Constantine the Great, 
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Christianity became the religion of the 
empire, a new day of prosperity dawned 
for Jerusalem. The Empress Eudocia 
rebuilt the walls in the year 460 and, in 
the following century, Justinian built a 
beautifully adorned church, no trace of 
which now remains. But the time was 
at hand when the destiny of Jerusalem 
was to turn once more from West to 
East, from Greece and Rome to Persia 
and Egypt. 


Sacked by the Persians 


The capture of Jerusalem by Chosroes, 
King of Persia, in the year 614, is de- 
scribed by Antiochus Strategos, whose 
narrative has been preserved only in a 
Georgian version. We shall briefly quote 
the English translation: 


The Persians beleaguered the entire city, 
and surrounded it for the ccmbat. * * * 
When the Greeks (of the Eastern Empire) 
saw the numbers of the Persian host 
which was encamped around Jerusalem 
they fled with one accord, put to flight 
by the Persians. * * * 

The beginning of the struggle of the 
Persians with the Christians of Jerusalem 
was on April 15, in the fourth year of the 
Emperor Heraclius. They spent twenty 
days in the struggle. And they shot from 
their ballistas with such violence that on 
the twenty-first day they made a breach in 
the city wall. Thereupon the evil foemen 
entered the city in great fury, like in- 
furiated wild beasts and angry serpents. 
The men who defended the city wall fled 
and hid themselves in caverns, fosses, and 
cisterns in order to save themselves, and 
the people in crowds fled to the churches 
and the altars, and there they destroyed 
them. * * * The Persians respected 
none, neither male nor female, neither 
young nor old, neither child nor infant, 
neither priest nor monk, neither virgin 
now widow. * * * 


Jerusalem Under the Moslems 

In the year 687, close on thirteen cen- 
turies ago, the Caliph Omar brought 
Jerusalem under the power of the Mos- 
lems, capturing the city after a four 
months’ siege. He showed himself toler- 
ant and generous toward the inhabitants. 
Omar built a wooden mosque on the site 
of Solomon’s Temple. Its place was 
taken, in the year 688, by the lovely 
mosque—“ the Blue Mosque,” as Pierre 
Loti calls it, “ half of pale turquoise and 
half of vivid iapis lazuli””—which stands 
there today. It was built by Abd al 
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Malik; its true title is “The Dome of the 
Rock,” though it is generally spoken of 
as the Mosque of Omar. 

In 1076 the Turks captured Jerusalem 
from the Arabs, and forbade the Christian 
pilgrimages which had hitherto been al- 
lowed. This led to the great armed pil- 
grimage, called the First Crusade, when 
Godfrey and Tancred captured Jeru- 
salem in July 1099. William of Malmes- 
bury thus tells the story: 


It was now the seventh day of June, 
nor were the besiegers apprehensive of 
wanting food or drink for themselves, ag 
the harvest was on the ground and the 
grapes were ripe on the vines. * * * 
The fortress defending the city on the 
west and strengthened nearly half way 
up by courses of squared stones soldered 
with lead, repels every fear of invaders 
when guarded by a small party within. 
As they saw, therefore, that the city was 
difficult to carry, on account of the steep 
precipices, the strength of the walls, and 
the fierceness of the enemy, (Turks,) they 
ordered engines to be constructed. 


Taken by Crusaders 


These engines were of two sorts: 
* Sows,” as they were called, which 
rooted under the walls, seeking to un- 
dermine them; and skeleton towers of 
timber, equal in height to the walls, 
which served the purpose of scaling lad- 
ders. The Crusaders had also slings, 
bows, and crossbows, an armament not 
greatly differing from that of the eighth 
century before our era. 


The Franks (Crusaders) threw faggots 
flaming with oil on a tower adjoining the 
wall, which, blazing by the action of the 
wii d, first seized the timber and then the 
stoues, and drove off the garrison. More- 
over, the beams which the Turks had left 
hanging down from the walls in order that, 
being forcibly drawn back, they might, by 
their recoil, batter the (attacking) tower in 
pieces, in case it should advance too near, 
were by the Franks dragged to them by 
cutting away the ropes, and being placed 
from the engine (wooden tower) to the 
wall, and covered with hurdles, they 
formed a bridge of communication from 
the ramparts to the (wooden) tower. 
Thus, what the infidels had contrived for 
their defense became the means of their 
destruction; for the enemy, dismayed by 
the smoking masses of flame and by the 
courage of our soldiers, began to give 
way. These, advancing on the wall, and 
thence into the city, manifested the excess 
of their joy by the strenuousness of their 
exertions. * * * There was no place of 
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refuge for the Turks, so indiscriminately 

did the insatiable rage of the victors 

sweep away both the suppliant and the 

resisting. 

As Tasso wrote, about the year 1575, 
translated by Edward Fairfax some two 
decades later: 


Thus conquer’d Godfrey; and as yet the 

sun 

Div’d not in silver waves his golden 

wain, 

But daylight serv’d him to the fortress 

won 

With his victorious host to turn again: 

His bloody coat he put not off, but run 

To the high temple with his noble train, 

And there hung up his arms, and there 

he bows 

His knees, there pray’d, and there per- 

formed his vows. 

Jerusalem was taken by the Crusaders 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, 
July 15, 1099. Thus was founded the 
short-lived Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the first of two breaks in fhe centuries 
of Moslem domination. 


*  Retaken by Saladin 


The chivalrous Saladin (Salah ed Din, 
“the Honour of the Faith”) retook Jeru- 
salem in the Autumn of 1187. Approach- 
ing the Holy City, he made this appeal 
to the defenders: “I believe that Jeru- 
salem is the House of God, as you also 
believe, and I will not willingly lay siege 
to the House of God or put it to the 
assault.” He asked them, therefore, to 
give up the city and retire. But they 
prepared to defend Jerusalem. On Sun- 
day, Sept. 20, 1187, Saladin, says the 
historian of the Saracens, took up a 
position on the west side of the city. 
He was amazed to see the battlements 
packed with countless defenders; the 
great towers built by Tancred and the 
tower traditionally, though wrongly, 
called the Tower of David, commanded 
his batteries, and frequent sallies of the 
Christians drove back his engineers. The 
sun in the eyes of the Saracens hindered 
their attacks. 

After five days the attack was trans- 
ferred to the west side; where the walls 
were weaker, and Saladin’s standard was 
raised on the Mount of Olives. Sappers 
pushed forward under cover, while cav- 
alry prevented sallies; arrows, stones, 
and Greek fire covered the advance of 
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the sappers. It was impossible for the 
defenders to maintain themselves on the 
walls, for, as a Moslem writer quaintly 
says, “our arrows served as toothpicks 
to the teeth of the battlements.” And 
the wall was finally breached. On Oct. 
2, Jerusalem surrendered; it was, by a 
historic coincidence, the anniversary of 
the Prophet’s dream of a journey from 
Jerusalem to heaven which makes Jeru- 
salem a sacred city for Islam. Saladin, 
victorious, treated the vanquished with 
splendid generosity; “no ill-usage of the 
Christians was ever heard of.” 


Richard Coeur de Lion 


Four years later, Richard I. of Eng- 
land, “ Coeur de Lion,” after capturing 
Askalon, tried to recover Jerusalem, 
which he saw afar off, but thought too 
great a fortress for his small force to 
capture. Richard fell ill of typhus and 
reluctantly gave up his’ expedition 
against the Holy City. While he lay ill, 
a Moslem writer says, King Richard 
“did not cease to send messages to the 
Sultan (Saladin) to procure fruit and 
snow, for during the whole course of his 
illness he had a great longing for pears 
and peaches. The Sultan never failed to 
supply them.” 

Saladin rebuilt the walls. A generation 
later Frederick II. gained possession of 
Jerusalem by negotiation, and it remained 
in his possession—the second interlude in 
the Moslem tenure—for the next fifteen 
years, when it once more fe.) under the 
sway of Islam, under the Kharizmians, 
and later under Egypt. 

In 1517 Selim I., the Sultan of Turkey, 
broke the power of Egypt in a great bat- 
tle close to Cairo, and the sacred trophies 
of Islam, as well as the possession of the 
Holy City, were transferred from Egyp- 
tian to Turkish lords. Since then, for just 
four centuries, Jerusalem has been trib- 
utary to Constantinople. The walls were 
once again rebuilt by Selim’s son, Sulei- 
man the Magnificent; these are the walls 
which guard Jerusalem today. 


The capture of Jerusalem by the Brit- 
ish on Dec. 10, 1917, marked the end, with 
two brief interludes, of almost thirteen 
centuries of Mohammedan domination of 
the city. 





Germany’s Political Situation 


Opening Speeches of Chancellor von Hertling and 
Foreign Secretary Kiihlmann in the Reichstag 


The German Reichstag on Nov. 29, 1917, passed a new war credit of 15,000,000,- 
000 marks; it was announced that the German people had subscribed up to the end 
of November an aggregate of 73,000,000,000 marks, which at normal rates is equiva- 
lent to $18,250,000,000. The occasion was marked by the first public utterance of the 
new Chancellor, Count Georg F. von Hertling. Through the courtesy of the State 
Department at Washington, CURRENT HIsToRY MAGAZINE is enabled to present a 
fuller report of the Chancellor’s speech than appeared in the press dispatches. 


to his former Parliamentary ac- 

tivity and stated that he had 

responded to the call of the Em- 
peror from a purely patriotic spirit, and 
hoped that he could count on the co- 
operation and confidence of the Reichs- 
tag in the same spirit. He then dis- 
cussed the favorable military situation 
on all fronts, stating that the Flanders 
front was firm as a rock, and that the 
English and French attacks had been in 
vain. The great victory in Italy had 
made it possible to relieve the western 
front. The English troops operating in 
Palestine had some initial successes, 
which, however, were without influence 
on the general situation. The fleet had 
given new proof of its efficiency in the 
Baltic operations and in the successful 
repulse of the English fleet in the Ger- 
man bight. The submarine war was 
proceeding systematically with its irre- 
sistible effects. It was the only success- 
ful weapon in the economic war forced 
upon Germany by England, for it was 
delivering a heart blow to the most 
dangerous enemy. The impressment of 
neutral tonnage would not help the en- 
emy, as the submarines could always sink 
more vessels than could possibly be built. 
The proof was convincing that the sub- 
marine war would attain the object set 
before it. 


Concedes Limited Reforms 


After words of thanks to the army and 
to the people at home, the Chancellor 
said that new credits would be asked, 
which he hoped the Reichstag would 
vote without delay. He said that the 


Ce HERTLING adverted briefly 


war had awakened a greater interest 
in the institutions of the State, and it 
had been asked whether they were stand- 
ing the test of war, or whether they 
should be replaced with new institutions. 
In this question it was important to make 
a proper choice and carry out with a firm 
hand the policy chosen. It was important 
not to be misguided by phrases or lavishly 
to imitate foreign institutions, but to do 
what was responsive to the real needs of 
German public life, as well as to the Ger- 
man spirit and the German nature. No 
changes could be made in the fundaments 
of the Constitution, which had grown 
with the German people; but the Govern- 
ment would lend a willing ear to any 
suggestions for changes within the frame- 
work of the Constitution. The social 
policy, in which Germany had taken the 
lead in the world, would be continued and 
extended. A bill for chambers of labor 
would be introduced, and certain restric- 
tions of the right of the association would 
be removed. The Prussian Reform bills 
were an instance of broad-minded initia- 
tive on the part of the Crown in the 
greatest of the German States. 


Regarding the censorship, the Chan- 
cellor said that, while he approved of 
freedom of speech as long as this did 
not conflict with the interests of the 
country, he thought that the censorship 
in Germany was more liberal than in 
enemy countries. Abuses had been point- 
ed out, which would be remedied, and any 
just coniplaints would be considered; and 
he hoped that in time, with good-will on 
both sides, conditions could be improved. 

The Chancellor then appealed to the 
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parties to bury the hatchet, stating that 
the enemy had placed their hopes in an 
imminent internal collapse, although 
they knew nothing of Germany’s internal 
conditions of Parliamentary life or the 
liberty-loving basis of her associations. 
The enemy had taken isolated events as 
symptoms of the beginning of a collapse, 
and it was the duty of the parties to de- 
stroy this legend by co-operating closely 
with the Government and showing that 
only one thought prevails in Germany, 
the thought of patriotic duty, and that 
only one will pervades the whole people, 
the will to hold out to the end. 


“We are approaching the end of a year 
that has been full of far-reaching and 
decisive events in many theatres of the 
war,” he said. “I am proud and thank- 
ful to say that the arms of Germany 
and her allies have been successful on al- 
most every occasion and everywhere.” 

He said that the Flanders battle had 
continued almost without interruption 
since July, that the British Army was 
superior in numbers, and that several 
French divisions had taken part in the 
fight. Notwithstanding the loss of some 
villages and farms, the German front 
there remained unshaken, he asserted, 
and the British were as far as ever from 
their object of reaching the Flemish 
coast to destroy German U-boat bases. 
He continued: 

“Recognizing the failure of their at- 
tacks in Flanders, the British are now 
seeking near Cambrai a decisive result. 
The hope which Great Britain placed upon 
the wholesale use of tanks has not been 
fulfilled. They lie destroyed on the bat- 
tlefield by successful German counter- 
measures. The initial British success was 
parried by the entrance of our reserves. 

“The French also have had local suc- 
cesses northeast of Soissons and before 
Verdun, but every strategical exploita- 
tion of these has been prevented by the 
German Army command. 

“Every one remembers the events in 
the east which led to the conquest of 
Riga and Jacobstadt. 


Asserts Italian Booty Is Great 


“The glorious advance of the armies 
of the Central Powers in Italy holds the 
world in suspense even today. Over- 
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whelmingly difficult tasks have been ac- 
complished there by the fighting strength 
of the German and Austro-Hungarian 
troops in their surprisingly rapid attack 
and penetration of rough mountain terri- 
tory. Italy’s army has lost a considera- 
ble part of its forces and at least half of 
its total war material. It also has lost 
stretches of land which provided it with 
rich supplies. It has not yet been possible 
to collect all the booty, calculated in 
money value at thousands of millions of 
marks, which has fallen into our hands. 


“Further, the succession of our vic- 
tories from the Isonzo to the Piave is 
an effective relief to our own western 
front. In the same way these victories 
also make themselves felt in Macedonia, 
as the enemy now appears to be giving 
up voluntarily the results of the slight 
successes which he obtained west of 
Lake Ochrida. 

“From the Sinai Peninsula the British 
are operating against the Turkish troops 
in Palestine and have been able to 
achieve certain initial successes there. 
These, however, have no influence on the 
general war situation from a military 
point of view. In the theatre of war 
in Asia Minor and in Irak the situation 
is unchanged.” 


Puts Hope in the U-Boats 


After asserting that the German war 
fleet had thoroughly fulfilled the hopes 
and expectations placed in it, the Chan- 
cellor continued: 

“The high seas fleet, whose constant 
activity has often been veiled from the 
public view, deserves the thanks of the 
country. It has, since its glorious day 
off the Skagerrak, lately shown anew, 
after a long interval, in the capture of 
the islands of Oesel, Dagé, and Moon in 
typical co-operation with the army, and 
in its lately successful fight in the Ger- 
man bight in the North Sea against a 
considerable superiority of forces, its 
constant readiness for battle. As a sup- 
port and reserve it stands behind our 
submarine boats, it protects their places 
of support and opens out a way for them 
into the open sea. 

“ Submarine warfare against merchant 
ships exercises systematically its power- 
ful and inevitable effect. It was and is 
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the only thoroughgoing means for carry- 
ing on against the superior power of our 
adversaries the economic war forced 
upon us. It directs itself against en- 
emy tonnage and those voyaging in the 
enemy’s service. 

“Tf our adversaries have sought for 
some time to fill the thinned-out ranks 
of their merchant fleets with neutral 
ships which they have forcibly impressed 
into their service by a hunger blockade 
and other oppressive means, this pro- 
cedure cannot be continued at will, and 
will soon reach its limit. Even by the 
most hurried building of new ships in 
the yards of our adversaries, the number 
of ships sunk will continually exceed the 
tonnage of those newly built. 

“ All observations give us unmistak- 
able proof that the submarine war 
against merchant ships will reach the 
aim intended for it. 


Germany’s Allies and Russia 
“T have taken over from my highly 
honored predecessors in office a precious 
heritage, namely, to cherish our friend- 
ship with Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and 


Bulgaria. Our alliances with these three 
States were concluded on different dates, 
but their aim is common—the realization 
of national ideals, the safeguarding of 
our territorial possessions, and the ward- 
ing off of enemy attacks. The pre-emi- 
nent nature of this aim has steeled our 
resolution in the long and bloody strug- 
gle, and will sustain us until the end is 
in sight. 

“Our faithful allies, to whom we have 
been drawn in defense of our most sacred 
possessions and in combination with 
whom deeds of incomparable greatness 
have been performed on the battlefields 
and at home, have my gratitude and ad- 
miration.” 

Count Hertling referred to the fact that 
the Russian Government had sent from 
Tsarskoe Selo a wireless communication, 
signed by Trotzky and Lenine, addressed 
to the Governments and peoples of the 
belligerent countries, proposing that ne- 
gotiations for a truce and a general 
peace be opened at an early date, and said: 

“T do not hesitate to declare that in 
the proposals of the Russian Govern- 
ment, so far as is at present known, de- 
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batable principles on which the opening 
of negotiations may be based may be 
recognized and that I am ready to enter 
into such so soon as the Russian Gov- 
ernment sends representatives having 
full powers for this purpose. I hope and 
wish that these efforts may soon take 
definite shape and bring us peace. We 
shall follow the further development of 
affairs of the sorely tried Russian peo- 
ple with sincere concern. May it soon 
be granted a return to orderly condi- 
tions. We desire nothing more than to 
return to the old neighborly relations, 
especially in the economic field. 


Poland and Lithuania 


“As regards the countries of Poland, 
Lithuania, and Courland, which were 
formerly under the sovereignty of the 
Czar, we consider that the people living 
in those countries have the right to de- 
termine their own fate. We expect that 
they will adopt the system of govern- 
ment best suited to their conditions and 
culture. 

“For the rest, matters are too nebu- 
lous. The reports disseminated in the 
press recently to the effect that a 
definite agreement had been reached on 
one point were premature. Our attitude 
toward Italy, France, and England is a 
different one. Since we took the ground 
of the Pope’s note of Aug. 1 in our 
reply to the Pope’s proposal, the foolish 
talk of the necessity of the destruction 
of German military power as a menace 
to the peace:of the world was deprived 
of all foundation. On the contrary, it 
became evident where the militarism 
fatal to peace must really be sought. 
Sonnino expressly rejected the idea of 
general disarmament in his speech of 
Oct. 26. His reason for this is signifi- 
cant. It is that standing armies cannot 
be dispensed with in view of internal 
dangers. Clemenceau goes so far in his 
cynicism as to exclude Germany and 
Austria-Hungary from the peaceful so- 
ciety of nations where right is to take 
the place of might. Lloyd George 
frankly says that destruction of German 
trade is the object of the war, and that 
the war must be continued until this ob- 
ject is achieved. 

“The publication of secret treaties by 





the Russian Government shows the world 
clearly where the lust of conquest, false- 
ly ascribed to us, is really to be found. 
From the first day of the war our aim 
was the defense of the Fatherland, the 
integrity of its territory, the freedom 
and independence of its economic life. 
Thus we were able to greet the Pope’s 
peace proposal, and the spirit in which 
our reply to the Pope was conceived is 
still alive today; but our enemies must 
realize that that reply does not con- 
stitute a license for the criminal pro- 
longation of the war. The enemy alone 
bears the responsibility for the continua- 
tion of the terrible slaughter, the devas- 
tation of the products of civilization, 
which cannot be replaced, and will have 
to bear the consequences. Sonnino in 
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particular must bear this in mind; and 
the other Italian leaders, also, by not ac- 
cepting the Pope’s hand of peace, are to 
blame for their terrible catastrophe. The 
peoples of Italy and France should take 
this as a warning. 

“For us there is but one watchword: 
Watch and wait, hold out and endure. 
We trust in God, we trust in the army 
and its leaders, the very mention of 
whose names provokes storms of en- 
thusiasm; we trust in our heroic fighters, 
our heroic colonial troops in East Africa; 
we trust in the moral strength of our 
people. If the field and home armies 
stand together the victory will be ours. 
I know that you will help to this end, 
and, therefore, I ask you once more for 
your confidence.” 


Address of the German Foreign Secretary 


Dr. von Kiihlmann, the German For- 
eign Secretary, delivered an address on 
Nov. 30 at a sitting of the Reichstag 
Main Committee, the chief declarations 
in which are given herewith: 

“Our eyes at the present moment are 
turned toward the east. Russia has set 
the world ablaze. The gang of bureau- 
crats and sycophants, rotten to the core, 
overruling the weak and misguided 
though probably well-meaning autocrat, 
surreptitiously brought about the mobili- 
zation of that country, which was the 
actual and immediate cause of the gi- 
gantic catastrophe which befell the 
world. 

“Now, however, Russia has swept 
aside the culprits, and she is laboring 
to find through an armistice and peace 
an opportunity for her internal recon- 
struction. I need not supplement the 
clear words in which the Chancellor yes- 
terday stated the attitude of the Ger- 
man Government toward these aims. 
Here again our policy will adhere to the 
principle of firm but moderate states- 
manship based upon facts. 

Approves Petrograd Principles 

“The principles hitherto announced to 
the world by the present rulers in Petro- 
grad appear to be entirely acceptable as 
a basis for reorganization of affairs in 


the east—a reorganization which, while 
fully taking into account the right of 
nations to determine their own destinies, 
is calculated permanently to safeguard 
the essential interests of the two great 
neighboring nations, Germany and 
Russia. 

“T am profoundly satisfied that we 
shall be able to pursue this course in 
full agreement with our allies and, I take 
it, also with the almost unanimous moral 
support of the representatives of the 
German people here assembled—a fact 
which will give our action necessary 
weight. * * #* 

“Tn Germany the great words spoken 
by the Emperor at the outset of the war 
have during the war borne fruit, and 
have developed relations between the 
people and the Crown which have on the 
basis of the most sincere and mutual 
confidence forever more been rendered 
freer and more active, and, therefore, 
stronger. 

“In Germany the Government is car- 
rying out the program laid down by the 
Chancellor yesterday, not giving way 
under party pressure, but rather pro- 
ceeding with clear perception of his- 
torical necessity. The development has 
been actually opposite that of England 
and France, where freedom of thought 
and freedom of speech have been sup- 
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pressed, partly by violent and brutal 
measures. In these countries, which had 
been democracies, things are tending 
more and more toward absolute dictator- 
ship. 

“In France, actuated by the dogged 
desire to continue the war, which finds 
its mainstay in President Poincaré, Clem- 
enceau has been called to power as the 
last card in the game. At the same time 
that in Germany the Chancellor is mak- 
ing the Government program a matter 
of detailed discussion with the various 
parties, in France the newspapers de- 
voted to Premier Clemenceau are prais- 
ing him for having constituted his Cab- 
inet entirely without consulting Parlia- 
ment, in an absolutely dictatorial man- 
ner, and as one of the first functions of 
the Government the ruthless suppression 
of pacifist efforts is announced. 

“In England the development which 
has now occurred in France took place 
some time ago. The party for war to the 
end brought Lloyd George to the fore. 
He was invested with powers under 
which, disregarding the provisions so 
dear to the British Constitution, he was 
made de facto dictator.” 


** Dictators” Leading the Allies 


The Foreign Secretary said Lloyd 
George probably had not quite come up 
to the expectations of his friends, but 
that, inasmuch as there seemed to be no 
one to surpass him in the determination 
to carry on the war, unless Lord North- 
cliffe should be resorted to, “we may 
probably for some time to come see the 
western democracies, under the leader- 
ship of their dictators, discussing in full 
harmony questions regarding the com- 
mand of the allied forces.” 

Contending that British statesmen 
were astoundingly ignorant of Germany, 
Dr. von Kiihlmann said by way of illus- 
tration that Lord Robert Cecil had pinned 
down the British Government to the story 
of utilization by the Germans of the 
bodies of the dead, and had declared that 
the reported plan to institute polygamy 
in Germany was characteristic of Ger- 
man views and institutions. 

The Foreign Secretary then told his 
hearers it had been said Germany had 
shown great reserve on account of the 


fact that she had a fraudulent design, 
and that once German astuteness had 
succeeded in bringing together her ad- 
versaries at the conference table she 
would come out with impossible claims, 
reckoning that the people, being tired of 
war, and prepared for far-reaching sac- 
rifices, would not give their statesmen 
the support necessary to refute German 
demands. On this account, it had been 
said, it would be necessary for Germany’s 
enemies to continue the fight until Ger- 
many was forced to make a detailed 
statement of her terms. 


Allied ‘* Policy of Violence” 


“Tf our adversaries are anxious to 
know what our aims are,” he continued, 
“this matter is very simple indeed. 
There is a sufficient number of ways at 
their disposal. History has not furnished 
a single example of any great diplomatic 
assembly purporting to settle interna- 
tional affairs ever having been convened 
without previously having informed it- 
self as to the intentions of the parties 
concerned.” 


Germany, said Dr. von Kiihlmann, 
welcomed the clearing of the situation 
as regards the western powers, “ under 
pressure of our recent successes.” He 
added: 

“Those in favor of war to the ex- 
treme have come out into the open, de- 
manding victory and nothing but vic- 
tory. How they intend to use this vic- 
tory is shown by the secret documents 
published by the Russian Government. 
* * * Today it is certain that the 
Pope’s message is receiving no response 
from the western powers, and _ that 
France and England are resolved to rely 
only on violence. Therefore the German 
people will stand up and be prepared to 
beat force with force until the dawn of 
the better and more humane understand- 
ing which is beginning to appear in the 
eastern sky shall arise in the nations of 
the west, which are as yet filled with 
greed for money and power.” 


Electoral Reform in Prussia 


The Electoral Reform bill for Prussia 
was introduced in the lower house of the 
Prussian Diet on Dec. 6. In urging the 
passage of the bill, the Chancellor said: 
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“The duty is laid upon me to fulfill 
the royal pledge solemnly and repeatedly 
given, and I will exert all my strength 
to carry out my duty, and I do so from 
full conviction. 

“T recognize that the proposals signify 
a turning point in the history of Prus- 
sia. This will evoke in wide circles pain- 
ful feelings and serious objections, but 
the task of true statesmanship is to take 
innovations in hand courageously when 
the people’s need for development re- 
quires them. 

“It is my deepest conviction that this 
need has now arisen. The present elec- 
toral system is obsolete, and you will do 
the Fatherland a very great service if 
you assent to the proposals. The bill 
regulating the upper house aims at 
bringing the House in closer touch with 
the national life of Prussia, which is no 
longer the agrarian State of the fifties.” 

The Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Drews, supported the bill. 

Ernst von Heydebrand, Conservative 
leader, said he believed Count von Hert- 


ling had been guided by patriotic mo- 
tives in accepting the Premiership of 
Prussia. He added: 

“We would have preferred to see a 
Prussian as Premier, although I can 
understand that Chancellor von Hertling 
got in touch with political personalities 
before accepting this office. In the ap- 
pointment of Count von Hertling the 
constitutional principle that the Emperor 
should appoint Ministers in accordance 
with his own judgment was passed over. 
Ministers should not be one-sided serv- 
ants of a majority. Their position is 
impaired when their appointment is not 
due solely to the confidence of the 
Crown. 

“The course pursued is on the direct 
road to a Parliamentary system, which 
does not mean happiness for Prussia. 
We cannot co-operate with such develop- 
ments. 

“Peace must not be concluded by 
weakening our frontiers, but on the basis 
of military successes and sacrifices, ac- 
cording to German interests.” 


Rebuilding French Cities 


HE City of Noyon, France, has been 
“ adopted ” by the citizens of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who will undertake its re- 
construction, and the City of Soissons has 
similarly been adopted by Detroit. The 
restoration of other French towns is 
being taken in charge by generous in- 
dividuals. Maucourt, near Ham, which 
suffered to an extreme degree, has been 
adopted by Countess de Chabannes la 
Pallice. She has erected temporary bar- 
racks in which the inhabitants will live 
until their homes can be rebuilt. Then 
she will refurnish the homes with similar 
furniture and utensils either carried 
away or destroyed by the Germans. 
On one side of the principal street of 
Noyon Baron de Rothschild has opened a 


warehouse and stocked it at his own ex- 
pense with all the articles the war- 
stricken inhabitants are likely to need. 
On the opposite side of the same street 
two American ladies have opened a ware- 
house and stocked it with pretty much 
the same lines of necessities. 

One of the problems involved in the 
recultivation of the French soil is that of 
the unexploded grenades and shells which 
now lie everywhere beneath the surface. 
A single hand grenade struck by a plow 
or harrow is sufficient to kill the horses 
and farmer as well as to destroy the ma- 
chinery. One which exploded recently 
underneath a steam plow in the vicinity 
of Noyon completely destroyed the ma- 
chine. 





Germany’s African Colonies All Lost 


Conquest of a Wilderness Empire 


GENERATION ago the most splen- 
A did books of adventure were the 
narratives of exploration and 
travel in equatorial Africa, books 
like the works of Speke and Grant, Sir 
Samuel Baker’s “Nile Tributaries of 
Abyssinia,” “ The Victoria Nyanza,” and 
“Tsmailia,” and Henry M. Stanley’s 
“How I Found Livingstone” and “In 
Darkest Africa.” The daring of the ex- 
plorers, the brilliant exotic coloring of 
the scenes, the hunting of elephants, 
lions, rhinoceroses, the wars and slave 
raids of the blacks, made a fascinating 
chapter of romance. 

One may compare it with the group 
of narratives recording the first gropings 
of Spanish adventurers through the 
southern half of the future United States, 
the perilous journeyings of Ponce de 
Leon, of Narvaez, of Coronado. And from 
the comparison one may draw the conclu- 
sion that, just as the then untraveled wil- 
derness has become the thickly populated 
and highly developed region from Florida 
to California, a region already rich 
in history, so the jungles and foot- 
hills of the Congo and Kilimanjaro may 
presently become highly civilized and 
thickly populated States, closely knit 
with the life of other nations, and writ- 
ing brilliant pages of history. 

Africa is today “the land of a miracu- 
lous future,” just as 400 years ago, the 
vast tract between Ponce de Leon’s foun- 
tain of youth and Coronado’s golden 
strand was a mystery-shrouded wilder- 
ness, hiding a magical promise of things 
to come. 

A generation ago Bismarck conceived 
for Germany, then sated, as he said, with 
European conquest, a great colonial em- 
pire that would give the Germans a 
world standing comparable to that of 
England. By a striking coincidence, at 
just the same time vanquished France 
entered on a great colonial period, un- 
trumpeted, unadvertised, and both in the 
extent of her colonies, her humane deal- 
ing with native races, and the success of 


her colonial administration France did far 
better than Germany. 

Besides the safety and well-being of 
the natives, a reason why Germany 
should, in his view, be excluded from 
Africa was stated by General Jan Chris- 
tian Smuts. “East Africa,” he said, “ is 
“enormously valuable and productive. 
“The Germans spent millions in develop- 
“ing it, and the mere suggestion that 
“any part of it should be returned to 
“Germany is preposterous. The native 
* population has stood magnificently by 
“us, and I shudder to think what would 
“happen if any part of the territory were 
“given back to Germany. All the Afri- 
“can colonies would be aghast at the 
“ mere idea.” 

But General Smuts holds another con- 
sideration to be even more vital and de- 
cisive. ‘‘We are all aware,” he said, 
“of the great German plan before the 
“war, which no doubt is still in the 
“background of many minds, of creating 
“a great Central African Empire, which 
“would embrace not only the Kameruns 
“and East Africa, but also Portuguese 
“territory and the Congo—an enormous 
“area with a very large population, in 
“which it would be possible to train 
“one of the most powerful armies the 
“world has ever seen. We were not 
“aware of the military value of the na- 
“tives until this war opened our eyes. 
“Tt will be for statesmen of the future 
“to ask whether they are going to allow 
“a state of affairs like that to become 
“a menace, not only to Africa, but to 
“Europe itself. I hope one of the results 
“of this war will be some convention or 
“arrangement among the nations inter- 
“ested in Central Africa by which the 
“ military training of the natives in that 
“area will be absolutely forbidden. If 
“that is not done, I fear I can see armies 
“trained, which, if properly led and 
“equipped by whites, might prove a 
“danger to civilization itself.” 

The East African territory, from which 
the last German forces have now been 
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driven, is of immense area, nearly equal 
to the combined extent of the German 
and Austro-Hungarian Empires in Eu- 
rope, and possesses a coast line of about 
620 miles. As compared with the 
regions which afterward became the 
United States, this East African area 
has a fairly dense population of about 
8,000,000 natives, mostly of tribes of 
mixed Bantu race. Near the coast are 
forests of mangrove, cocoa palm, and 
tamarind; in the higher regions, cotton 
tree, sycamore, banyan, and other trees 
grow. In the coast lands there are plan- 
tations of cocoa palms, coffee, vanilla, 
tobacco, caoutchouc, cocoa, sugar, tea, 
cotton, cardamon, and cinchona, from 
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which quinine is prepared. Fibre plants 
are also successfully cultivated, and 
there are some 1,000,000 head of cattle 
and 6,000,000 sheep and goats within the 
territory. 

Minerals known to exist are coal, iron, 
lead, copper, mica, and salt. Agates, 
topaz, moonstones, and garnets are found 
in large quantities. 

The probable continuation of the Cape- 
to-Cairo Railroad through this region 
would add vastly to the potentialities for 
the rapid development of this very rich 
region, while this railroad will be sup- 
plemented by the excellent steamboats 
that already ply on the Nile as far south 
as Gondokoro. 


German East Africa Conquered 


It was announced officially on Dec. 3, 
1917, that East Africa had been com- 
pletely cleared of Germans. The press 
dispatch was as follows: 

Telegraphing under date of Dec. 1, Gene 
eral Vandeventer, (commander of the milli- 
tary forces in East Africa,) has reported 
that reconnoissances have definitely estab- 
lished that German East Africa is com- 
pietely cleared of the enemy. Thus the 
whole of the German overseas possessions 
have passed into our hands and those of 
our Belgian allies. Only a small German 
force now remains in being. This has 
taken refuge in adjoining Portuguese ter- 
ritory, and measures are being taken to 
deal with it. 

The conquest of East Africa deprived 
Germany of her largest colonial posses- 
sion. Its area—about 384,170 square 
miles—is almost double that of Germany. 
It lies on the East Coast of Africa, and 
the contiguous States are Rhodesia, the 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa, 
and British East Africa. German colo- 
nization began with an expedition sent 
out by the newly organized German 
Colonization Society in 1884, which se- 
cured treaty rights over the territories 
of Useguha, Nguru, Usagara, and Ukami. 
Owing to the tremendous British influ- 
ence in this part of the world, the Ger- 
man movement was at first carried on in 
secret. The German East Africa Com- 
pany came into existence in 1885, and in 
that and the following year extended Ger- 
man dominions along the coast from So- 


maliland to the mouth of the Rovuma, 
skipping the British territory around the 
mouth of the Mombasa. In 1886 an An- 
glo-German agreement fixed the north- 
ern boundary of the German colony; ‘the 
southern was fixed the next year. In 
1888 the Sultan of Zanzibar ceded his 
possessions on the mainland (reduced al- 
ready to a narrow strip along the coast) 
for an annual rental. This agreement 
was frustrated in practice, however, by 
an outbreak among the Coast Arabs; 
Germany lacked sufficient forces in the 
colony to put down the rebels, and they 
speedily made themselves masters of all 
but two of the seacoast towns. Early in 
1889 the company applied for aid to the 
Government of Germany, received the as- 
sistance of a military force, and put down 
the rebellion within the year. The Sul- 
tan of Zanzibar gave up all claim to his 
mainland possessions for the sum of 
$952,000, and on Jan. 1, 1891, the colony 
came definitely under the control of the 
German Government. Native uprisings 
in 1905 were followed by investigation 
and reform of the treatment of the na- 
tives. The forces of Great Britain and 
Germany have been fighting in German 
East Africa since immediately after the 
outbreak of war. 


Other Colonies Germany Lost 


Germany’s other colonies were lost as 
follows: 
Togoland, captured by a Franco-British 
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force Aug. 26, 1914; area, 33,700 square 
miles. In 1914 estimated revenue $875,000 
and expenditures $1,045,000. In 19138 im- 
ports were valued at 10,600,000 marks and 
exports at 9,100,000 marks. 

German Samoa, captured by a New 
Zealand expedition Aug. 30, 1914; area, 
1,000 square miles, (Savali and Upolu.) 
In 1914 estimated revenue $2,975,000 and 
expenditures $3,450,000. In 1913 imports 
valued at 5,700,000 marks and exports at 
5,300,000 marks. 

German New Guinea, consisting of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, (70,000 square 
miles;) Bismarck Archipelago, (20,000 
square miles,) captured by an Australian 
expedition Sept. 11, 1914. Imports 5,872,000 
marks and exports 5,041,000. 

Caroline, Solomon, Marshall Islands, 
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captured by the Japanese Oct. 7%, 1914; 
area, 10,500 square miles. Revenue esti- 
mated at $525,000 and expenditures at 
$957,500. 

Kiao-Chau, surrendered to a Japanese 
and British force, former taking prece- 
dence, Nov. 7, 1914; area, 200 square 
miles. Revenue for 1914 estimated at 
8,060,000 marks and expenditures at 18,- 
410,000. In 1912 imports valued at 121,- 
254,000 marks and exports at 79,640,000. 

German Southwest Africa was captured 
by General Botha with the Union of South 
Africa troops, July 9, 1915; area, 322,450 
square miles. In 1914, estimated revenue, 
$5,875,000, and expenditure, $10,085,000. In 
1913, imports valued at 43,400,000 marks, 
and exports at 70,300,000 marks. 

The Kamerun was completely occupied 
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by a Franco-British force Feb. 18, 1916; 
area, 300,000 square miles. In 1914, esti- 
mated revenue, $2,827,500, and expenditure, 
$4,315,000. In 1913, imports valued at 34,- 
000,000 marks, and exports at 29,100,000 
marks. 


Forces in East Africa 


No German foreign dependency, not 
even German Southwest Africa, has re- 
vealed such a thorough preparation for 
the great war as German East Africa. 
Although the white force consisted of 
only three regiments, there had been or- 
ganized, armed, and drilled a native Arab 
and negro force of 50,000 under white 
officers. Over 100 Krupp 77-millimeter 
fieldpieces had been imported, together 
with several hundred machine guns and 
quantities of barbed wire, engineering 
implements, and munitions of all sorts. 
Finally, a great wireless station had been 
erected in the Kilimanjaro, which, via the 
station at Togoland, on the other side of 
the continent, could communicate with 
Berlin. 

So elaborate had been the German 
preparation that the Allies could do little 
during the first year of the war. With 
the conquest of German Southwest Africa 
completed, however, the army of the 
Union of South Africa was released, and 
preparations were made to reduce the 
vast territory by investing its most popu- 
fous and civilized regions, which resulted 
in its conquest. 


Latest Official Report 


The latest official report which pre- 
ceded the conquest of the territory was 
issued by the British War Office on 
Sept. 26, 1917, and was as follows: 

As a result of our operations in East 
Africa the enemy forces remaining in the 
field were, at the beginning of September, 
distributed in three principal groups: 
(1) In and to the north of the Mbemkuru 
Valley, [which is in the southeast midway 
between Kilwa and the Portuguese fron- 
tier;] (2) in the Lukeledi Valley to the 
southwest of Lindi, [and about fifty miles 
south of the Mbemkuru River;] (3) based 


on Mahenge, [midway between Lake Nyasa 
and the coast.] In addition, there were 
more or less important detachments in sub- 
sidiary areas. Groups 1 and 2, of about 
equal strength, comprised rather more 
than half the total German forces, includ- 
ing detachments. 


On Sept. 19 our advance from the direc- 
tion of Kilwa [which is 140 miles south of 
Dares-Salaam] was resumed, and on that 
day the enemy was driven from his ad- 
vanced positions covering the waterholes 
at Mihambia, (forty-two miles south by 
west from Kilwa, and twenty-one miles 
north of the principal passage over the 
Mbemkuru River at Nakiku and Natshihu.) 
Further pressure by our columns at this 
point resulted in the evacuation of Miham- 
bia by the enemy after a stubborn re- 
sistance, and a retreat of seven and one- 
half miles to Mpingo. 


Simultaneously, our other columns moved 
to the attack of a larger German group 
strongly established at Ndessa, (fourteen 
and one-half miles southwest of Miham- 
bia.) 

On Sept. 21 the enemy was compelled 
to evacuate Ndessa by the threat of our 
enveloping movement. On Sept. 23 the 
entire enemy force was falling back to the 
Mbemkuru, pursued by our main columns, 
when it found its line of retreat barred in 
the vicinity of Mawereyne (twelve and 
one-half miles south of Ndessa) by our 
Nigerian infantry. After severe fighting, 
the enemy, having lost heavily, dispersed 
in small parties, which beat a hasty re- 
treat to the river. 

In this area, almost waterless at present, 
and covered with dense bush, our move- 
ments have been hampered by the ne- 
cessity of cutting roads through the trop- 
ical vegetation and driving the enemy 
from the few waterholes. 

In the western area our columns from 
the south and southwest are engaged with 
enemy detachments at Mponda’s, (on the 
Luwegu River, fifty-three miles south of 
Mahenge,) and to the northeast of the 
Ligamba Hills, (thirty-three miles south- 
west of Mahenge,) while Belgian forces 
are approaching Mahenge, and the com- 
munications from Mahenge toward Mgan- 
gira and Liwale, from the north. [These 
places are, respectively, sixty and 120 


miles southeast of Mahenge.] 
In each of these quarters the enemy is 
being pressed, and appreciable losses are 


being inflicted on his troops. 








Treachery of the Greek King 
and Queen 


Astonishing Proofs of the Attempts of Constantine 
and His Wife to Betray Greece 


HE Greek authorities on Dec. 9, 
1917, decided to sequestrate the 
property of two former Greek 
Premiers, Stephanos Skouloudis 
and Spyridon Lambros, to be held as 
a guarantee against any damages they 
may be ordered to pay when they are 
tried on a charge of attempting to fo- 
ment a revolt in favor of former King 
Constantine. 

Early in November a number of tele- 
grams that were exchanged between 
King Constantine and Queen Sophia and 
the Kaiser were unearthed. These tele- 
grams were in a cipher code unknown 
to the Foreign Office, although they 
were sent under its seal. The key was 
discovered later, and the telegrams were 
found to reveal in clearest terms the 
hostility of King Constantine and his 
spouse toward the Entente, shedding a 
sinister light on their secret plottings 
throughout the years in which they were 
posing as injured neutrals. 


Those sent in 1915 refer chiefly to a 
loan of 40,000,000 marks ($10,000,000) 
granted by Germany to Greece at King 
Constantine’s personal request. The 
main point of interest in connection with 
this is King Constantine’s suggestion 
that this loan might be effected through 
some German bank in New York, which 
suggestion it was found impossible to 
carry out owing to the vigilance of the 
American control of gold movements. 
Early in 1916 the Greek King and Queen 
began to press their imperial relative 
to institute an energetic German cam- 
paign on the Balkan front. 


Then came the Rupel affair, and the 
German and Bulgarian Ministers has- 
tened to give King Constantine soothing 
assurances regarding the integrity and 
territorial sovereignty of Greece. The 
allied ultimatum of June 21 threw Queen 


Sophia into the deepest dejection at her 
brother’s failure to interpose his in- 
vincible battalions. In August, King 
Constantine anxiously inquired the rea- 
son of the concentration of large Austro- 
German forces on the Rumanian fron- 
tiers. Evidently he was hoping against 
hope that this might be the prelude to 
energetic German action against General 
Sarrail’s army, but he was told in reply 
that this concentration was a mere pre- 
caution against possible Rumanian par- 
ticipation in the war. 


Occupation of Kavalla 


Shortly afterward King Constantine 
was informed that an advance against 
General Sarrail’s army had been decided 
upon by the German General Staff un- 
der purely German leadership. This took 
the form of the occupation of Kavalla 
and the capture of a Greek Army corps, 
together with huge supplies of Greek 
arms and munitions, but King Constan- 
tine was again quieted by renewed Ger- 
man assurances that they would ulti- 
mately be restored. Later the Kaiser 
urged his brother-in-law to organize 
guerrilla bands in Western Macedonia to 
threaten General Sarrail’s left flank, and 
Major Falkenhausen, the late German 
Military Attaché at Athens, was sent 
from Berlin to Progradetz, on Lake 
Ochrida, to co-operate with the move- 
ments of these Greek guerrillas and sup- 
ply them with money and munitions. 

Then came the bloody events in Athens 
on Dec. 1, which Queen Sophia, in a long 
telegram to the Kaiser, described as a 
splendid victory over four great powers. 
At the same time she hastened to ask 
when the German and Bulgarian forces 
in Macedonia would be sufficiently rein- 
forced to undertake an offensive against 
the Allies. The Kaiser replied, urging 
King Constantine to draw the sword im- 





mediately against General Sarrail. But 
already the Entente’s blockade of Greece 
had made the royal couple realize the 
impossibility of declaring open war upon 
the Entente, and the Queen hastened to 
inform her brother that Greece had 
neither food nor munitions to enable her 
to hazard such an adventure, and again 
implored him to hasten to the assistance 
of Greece, which had made such im- 
mense sacrifices for his cause. To this 
the Kaiser returned a point-blank re- 
fusal. 

Nevertheless, his suggestion as to the 
organization of guerrilla bands was com- 
plied with. A number of army officers, 
including the King’s Master of the 
Horse, were intrusted with the task, and 
various measures were taken to secure 
better communication between Athens 
and Berlin across Macedonia. 


The “* Infamous Swine” Telegram 


Meanwhile the Allies served on the 
Greek Government their ultimatum of 
Dec. 31, and on Jan. 10, 1917, demanded 
its acceptance within forty-eight hours. 
Queen Sophia vainly spent the ten days’ 
interval in imploring her brother to has- 
ten to the relief of the Greek royalist 
cause. The Crown Council at Athens 
was obliged to accept the ultimatum un- 
conditionally, whereupon Queen Sophia 
vented her rage in a telegram to the 
Kaiser calling the Allies “infamous 
swine.” 


The telegram is on record officially as 
follows: 


Jan. 10, 1917.—M. Zalocostas telegraphed 
to the Greek Minister in Berne: “*I beg 
you to retransmit the following telegram 
to the Greek Minister in Berlin. For the 
Kaiser from Queen Sophia: ‘I thank you 
for your telegram, but we are without 
sufficient food for the duration of such an 
undertaking, and the shortage of ammuni- 
tion and many other things compel us un- 
fortunately to abstain from such offensive 
action. You can realize my position. How 
I suffer. Thank you warmly for your 
very welcome words. May the infamous 
swine receive the punishment they de- 
serve. I embrace you heartily. Your ex- 
iled and unhappy sister, who hopes for 
better times. (Signed) SOPHIA.’ ”’ 


Another telegram on the same day 
gives an illuminating explanation: 


Jan. 10, 1917.—M. Zalocostas telegraphed 
to the Greek Minister in Berne: Please 
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retransmit to our Minister in Berlin: 
** Please communicate the following dis- 
patch from the Queen to the Kaiser, and 
also inform M. and G. of its contents: ‘I 
am grateful and happy for having at any 
rate spoken today on the telephone to von 
Falkenhausen at Larissa, as well as for 
having received direct news of you. I was 
afraid the ultimatum would have to be 
aceepted. We were obliged to accept it, 
although we desired to enter the war on 
the side of Germany on account of the 
political advantages, in order to rid our- 
selves of our bitter enemies, and to re- 
spond to the sympathy already shown by 
the Greek people for the cause of Ger- 
many, but we lacked provisions and suf- 
ficient munitions for the duration of the 
campaign. In particular we lacked heavy 
artillery necessary to force the fortified 
positions prepared by the enemy in the 
passes to the north of Thessaly. Finally, 
the immediate menace to the capital and 
to our only means of communication by 
the British forces reported to be at Malta 
for the expedition against Greece obliged 
us to our great regret to abandon this 
project. * * * (Signed) SOPHIA.’ ”’ 


Planned to Destroy Guns 


Other telegrams of the same period 
furnish further proofs of the determined 
pro-German intentions of the Greek 
rulers: 


Jan. 5, 1917.—M. Theotokis telegraphing 
to F. F. F.: ‘‘I inform you that the En- 
tente Powers, in spite of our acceptance 
of the ultimatum, the whole time count 
on the surrender of our artillery and war 
material. As the German General Staff 
attaches great importance to the non- 
execution of this demand, I wish to know 
whether Greece would be prepared to de- 
stroy her artillery and material. Should 
the answer be in the affirmative, the Im- 
perial Government undertakes to com- 
pensate us. The General Staff, in the 
event of our acceptance of the proposition, 
begs us to forward through your Majesty 
a detailed inventory of artillery and other 
material to be destroyed, and consequently 
to be replaced. It is indispensable that 
the King should send a short reply re- 
garding the dispatch of an army corps. 
Do your utmost to see that this telegram 
arrives as soon as possible. 

‘* THEOTOKIS.” 

Dec. 26, 1916.—M. Zalocostas to the 
Minister at Berne, for transmission to the 
Greek Minister at Berlin: ‘‘ I beg you to 
transmit the following telegram, trans- 
lating it into German, to his Majesty the 
Bmperor, and to inform M. and F. * * *# 

‘‘The Allies are still supporting and in- 
citing the insurgents to seize those parts of 
the kingdom which, because of their prox- 
imity to the sea, we are unable to defend. 
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By means of a very strict blockade they 
have occupied the Cyclades by force, and 
are endeavoring to incite the people 
against us. The plan which you recom- 
mend would be perhaps possible if General 
Sarrail, attacked by you, was forced to 
retreat, in which case his left wing would 
penetrate the districts occupied by us. At 
present the distance is too great. The 
line of our communications would be too 
exposed, and our means as regards pro- 
visions and munitions would be insuf- 
ficient for a prolonged struggle. If pos- 
sible a decisive and prompt attack on 
your part would afford an opportunity 
for intervention, and would deliver us 
from a horrible situation. 
(Signed) ‘‘ ‘SOPHIA.’ ”’ 


Constantine to Hindenburg 


On Jan. 6, 1917, M. Zalocostas, the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, telegraphed to the 
Greek Minister in Berne: ‘‘ Please re- 
transmit to the Greek Minister in Berlin: 
Please inform Hindenburg that the re- 
quest for information as to the military 
situation on Dec. 8 was only received by 
courier on Jan. 4 * * * The close 
blockade, in spite of the admirable forti- 
tude of the people, has begun to have 
painful results, since deaths from starva- 
tion are already reported to have occurred 
at certain places. Greece, isolated by this 
pressure on the part of the Entente, finds 
herself under the unavoidable necessity of 
transporting a large part of her army to 
the Peloponnesus. The forces now in Con- 
tinental Greece are capable of providing 
on mobilization four divisions of three 
regiments each, with an independent bri- 
gade in the east and two divisions in 
Epirus, with a very small force of artil- 
lery. Of the four divisions in Eastern 
Greece, two at least are necessary for the 
defense of the capital and the eastern 
coast. Two and a half divisions, with 
hardly any artillery, may be available for 
service in Thessaly and Western Mace- 
donia. The transport of the two divi- 
sions by way of Epirus to Eastern Greece 
would be very difficult. On account of 
the blockade there is a very inadequate 
supply of provisions, an absolute dearth 
of petrol, and little coal. 

‘“The present situation must be seri- 
ously considered, as it is probable that a 
declaration of war might come before mo- 
bilization could be effected. Probably the 
Entente desire to involve Greece in ithme- 
diate war so as to destroy her before the 
German occupation could be begun. Al- 
ready Greece is faced with a fresh En- 
tente note demanding her complete dis- 
armament. The transport of the whole 
of the artillery and war material to the 
Peloponnesus is being maintained by the 
pressure of the blockade. 

‘““The Government and the people are 
resisting with constancy, enduring all 
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sorts of privations, but the situation is 
growing worse from day to day. It is 


urgent that we should be informed if a 


German attack on the Macedonian front is 


contemplated, and when it is likely to 
begin. (Signed) 


CONSTANTINE. 


Secret Wireless Station 


** A wireless station, initials R. S. P., 
has been installed near Kalembaka, in 


Thessaly. Please thank M. Theotokis from 


Sophie. Where is Falkenhausen? We 
have not yet received his news.” 


Jan. 21, 1916.—M. Theotokis telegraphs 
to King Constantine: ‘‘ I have the honor 
to inform your Majesty that General 
Falkenhausen tells me that action might 
be taken against the Entente troops on 
the following conditions: Our troops 
guarding the frontier will retire on the 
whole length of the frontier, from the 
Prespa to the place where the frontier 
touches Nestos on the northeast. Our (?) 
army corps will re-form at four points no 
further from this town than 20 kilometers, 
(12% miles.) All our other troops will re- 
tire beyond the Ekaterini line as far as 
south of the Prespa. Greece promises not 


to permit or suffer landings by Entente 


troops either in the gulf or in Ekaterini 
Bay. If need be, she will stop such land- 
ing by force. The King of Greece pledges 
his word to the German Emperor that in 
no circumstances shall any soldier or 
native be employed by the Royal Govern- 


ment for hostile action against the Ger- 
man troops or their allies. Greece con- 
sents to the use of the Drama-Seres rail- 


way by Germany and her allies. The 
Chief of the General Staff begs your Maj- 
esty to be good enough to send a reply 
as soon as possible.’’ 


Treachery of Long Standing 
The intrigue began in 1915, as the 


following proves: 


Dec. 2, 1915.—M. Theotokis [the Greek 


Minister} telegraphs from Berlin: ‘‘ The 
German Government is ready as a begin- 


ning to advance 40,000,000, but the open- 
ing of a credit at the Swiss banks which 


you ask for is impossible, as the German 


Government has no accounts in Switzer- 


land, and is afraid of compromising 


Greece and Switzerland. <A credit ac- 
count has been opened with Messrs. 


Bleichréder.”’ 


On Dec. 10, 1916, M. Theotokis tele- 
graphs: ‘‘ Let von Falkenhausen await at 
Berlin the decision which will be taken at 
Athens. In case it is neutrality he will 
proceed to Podgradetz; in case of rupture 


with the Entente he will go by airplane to 


Larissa. In any case, it is of the greatest 
importance to develop as quickly as pos- 
sible the question of Caravitis’s bands and 


matters relative thereto. Pray inform me 
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with all speed what assistance in the way 
of munitions, money, and provisions you 
would want. The object of Caravitis 
should be to cut the railway from Mona- 
stir to Saloniki, and harass Sarrall’s rear. 
One should not lose sight of the fact that 
even this unofficial action by the bands 
will powerfully help Greece when the time 
for negotiations comes to put forward 
large territorial claims which, naturally, 
can be larger in case action is taken than 
in case of mere neutrality. Falken- 
hausen is awaiting instructions, upon 
which he, will act immediately.” 


On Dec. 2, 1916, M. Zalocostas, the 
Greek Foreign Minister, telegraphed to 
the Greek Minister at Berrie: ‘‘ Please 
send the following message to the Minister 
in Berlin for General von Falkenhausen: 
* Owing to the continuance of the blockade 
there is only bread left for a few days 
longer, and other foodstuffs are also 
growing scarce. The idea of war against 
the Entente is now out of the question. 
Negotiations are proceeding on the note. 
I consider the game lost. If the attack is 
not made immediately it will be too late. 

(Signed) ** * SOPHEA.’ *° 


A Year’s Work at Saloniki 


Story of Postponed Offensive 


IEUT. GEN. G. F. MILNE, com- 
mander of the British Saloniki 
force, made an official report in the 

form of a dispatch published Nov. 15, 
1917. The dispatch, which is here sum- 
marized,: covers the period Oct. 9, 1916, 
to Oct. 1, 1917. General Milne was act- 
ing under the supreme direction of Gen- 
eral Sarrail, Commander in Chief of the 
allied forces in Macedonia. 

Since Nov. 20, 1916, the British troops 
have held that part of the front covering 
Saloniki and extending from the mouth 
of the Struma by Lake Doiran to the 
Vardar—a distance of approximately 
ninety miles. On the Struma sector the 
line was gradually pushed forward, the 
Dublin Fusiliers capturing practically 
the whole garrison of three villages. But 
at the beginning of last Summer, in view 
of the unhealthful character of the low- 
lying area, the British troops were with- 
drawn to the foothills on the right bank 
of the river, all the bridgeheads being 
retained and the evacuated area daily 
patrolled. 

On the Doiran-Vardar sector minor op- 
erations were undertaken last Winter 
with the purpose of harassing the enemy, 
who are strongly interested in moun- 
tainous country. Toward the end of 
February, 1917, General Milne received 
instructions from General Sarrail to be 
ready to begin offensive operations in 
the first week of April, and in prepara- 
tion a corps was pushed forward in 
March on the high ridge between Lake 
Doiran and the Vardar. By April 8 Gen- 


eral Milne’s preparations were complete, 
but General Sarrail found it necessary 
to postpone the offensive until the 24th, 
when the British infantry entered the 
hostile trenches along the whole front 
attacked. The fighting was of a most 
stubborn character, the Devonshire, Berk- 
shire, and Manchester Regiments and the 
Shropshire Light Infantry being specially 
named for their dash, tenacity, and de- 
termination. 

Preparations had begun to take ad- 
vantage of the commanding positions 
gained on the ridge when General Milne 
learned that “owing to climatic and 
other reasons” the operations by the 
allied troops on the right bank of the 
Vardar and near Monastir had had to 
be postponed. General Milne was next 
told that May 8 had been fixed for the 
recommencement of the allied advance. 
Accordingly, an assault was made by the 
British troops on the enemy positions be- 
tween Lake Doiran and the “ Petit 
Couronné” Hill. In the face of great 
opposition the troops made progress, 
though against repeated counterattacks 
all the points gained could not be held. 
By May 20 the new line was consoli- 
dated. A further advance was in prog- 
ress when on May 24 General Milne re- 
ceived definite instructions from General 
Sarrail that offensive operations were to 
cease all along the front. Since that 
date there has been, apparently, no es- 
sential change in the situation on the 
Doiran-Vardar sector. 

General Milne draws attention to the 
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great improvements effected in means 
of communication, in spite of an excep- 
tionally wet Winter, and states that the 
supply of the troops has proceeded sat- 
isfactorily. The wastage among animals 
was exceptionally low. General Milne 
writes: 


With the advent of the cold weather 
malaria abated rapidly, and the sick rate 
remained low during the Winter. Prepa- 
rations for the next Summer in the 
form of anti-malarial work were, how- 
ever, steadily pursued, drainage of 
swamps and canalization of streams 
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were extended, and the personnel for 
technical work extended; but what 
proved of almost greater importance was 
the instruction of all ranks in the value of 
field sanitation and the prevention of dis- 
ease in the field. The results have been 
most satisfactory, and, while giving full 
credit to the various ranks of the medical 
services and to the devoted band of nurs- 
ing sisters, I consider that the great dimi- 
nution in disease in this army, as com- 
pared with last Summer, is due chiefly to 
the fact that the value of preventive meas- 
ures is fully realized by all ranks, and 
that the whole army has profited by the 
experience of last year. 


“Nostra Guerra”: Italy’s War Aims 


By Thomas G. Frothingham 


Member of Military Historical Society of Massachusetts and of the United States 
Naval Institute 


N May, 1915, Italy declared war— 
I against Austria-Hungary alone— 
and frankly began to fight Italy’s 
own war. This attempt to conquer 
the Trentino and Trieste, “ Nostra 
Guerra,” was the result of a popular up- 
rising of the Italian people to seize the 
opportunity to win Italia Irredenta and 
to realize Italy’s dream of a renewed 
control of the Mediterranean. 

For sixty years there had grown in 
the Italian mind the idea of “ unredeemed 
Italy.” By this is meant the outlying ter- 
ritories with Italian inhabitants, which 
the newly united Italy has longed to 
make a part of its country. The strong 
grasp of this “Irredentist” ideal upon 
the Italian people is hard to realize un- 
less one considers the unusual conditions 
which brought into being the present 
Italian Nation. 

Though inhabited largely by persons 
of Italian descent, these provinces never 
were a part of the Italian Nation, be- 
cause until the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was no such thing as Italy, 
in the sense of an Italian Nation. The 
Italian States and cities before their 
union were small, disrupted communities, 
which fought fiercely with one another 
and gave themselves up to be ruled by 
neighboring powers. 

Like the Greeks, the Italians followed 
their natural trend from living on the 


shores of the Mediterranean, and they 
became enterprising colonists and skillful 
seamen. With the waning of the Greek 
Empire, Italian shipping actually con- 
trolled the trade of the Mediterranean 
and Italian seamen became the most en- 
terprising navigators in the world. Co- 
lumbus was only one of a host of such 
Italian mariners. 


The great ocean routes had not been 
developed, and, outside of their own 
trade, the Italians became the common 
carriers of the world. The Italian ports 
were also the great clearing houses of 
the other nations. Consequently for 
many centuries Italy was the world’s 
centre of the arts and sciences. In Italy 
these reached a height of development 
never before attained, and Italy became 
the recognized source of all such knowl- 
edge. Besides this the capital and cen- 
tralized control of the powerful me- 
diaeval Roman Catholic Church was in 
Italy. Yet in spite of all these advan- 
tages the Italians did not unite into a 
nation. 


Era of Warring Cities 


Venice and Genoa, with the commerce 
of the world at their command, fought 
one another to exhaustion. All Italy was 
divided into factions of small States and 
cities, and their history is one of con- 


tinual wars against one another. The 
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five great powers of Italy were Milan, 
Venice, Florence, Naples, and_ the 
Papal States. To these should be added 
Piedmont and Savoy, ruled over by the 
house of Savoy, which eventually be- 
came the foundation for a united Italy. 
Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the epoch of Italy’s splendor 
and great opportunity, these conditions 
of strife continued, and there was the 
added humiliation of invasion and domi- 
nation of the disunited Italian communi- 
ties by the neighboring powers. These 
States, in contrast to Italy, had been 
welded into nations. As the great ocean 
routes of trade were developed the 
Italian States declined rapidly, with no 
national unity to face new conditions, 
and in the eighteenth century the Ital- 
ians were for the most part ruled by 
Hapsburg and Bourbon Princes, Austria 
dominating in the north and having the 
greatest influence throughout Italy. 


The first creating impulse for a free 
and united Italy came from the French 
Revolution and the invasion of Napoleon’s 
armies against the Austrians. Savoy 
was at once made a French province; but 
Napoleon, as a part of his operations 
against the Austrians, fostered Italian 
independence, (Cisalpine Republic, 1797, 
&c.,)and the seed was planted which 
was destined to produce the Italian Na- 
tion. 


The reactionary Congress of Vienna 
reduced the Italian States to their former 
dependent condition, but Piedmont and 
Savoy (this last restored by the treaties 
of 1815) were left powerful by the addi- 
tion of Sardinia, (substituted for Sicily in 
1817.) The name of this kingdom became 
Sardinia, and, with the statesmanship of 
the great Cavour, Sardinia supplied the 
element of strength necessary to make 
successful the idealistic movement of 
“Young Italy” for unity and freedom, 
which sprang up in the years of revived 
liberal thought in Europe, leading to 
1848.* 


The Unification of Italy 


The romantic history of the unification 
of Italy under King Victor Emmanuel of 
Sardinia is well known. This was com- 


*Mazzini, Balbo, Gilberti, &c. 
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pleted in 1872.+ Savoy had again become 
a French province in 1860, on account of 
the great assistance given by Napoleon 
III. against Austria. Venice had been 
taken from Austria, after the Italian alli- 
ance with Prussia in the successful war 
of 1866, and Italy’s boundaries had be- 
come those existing at the outbreak of 
the present war. 

It is necessary to review this union 
of utterly discordant States to un. 
derstand “Irredentism,” which has had 
such a great influence on the conduct of 
Italy in the war. Centuries of enmities 
had been overcome by idealists, whose 
thoughts had been quickened by the 
French Revolution and by its revival in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. United Italy as a nation was the 
concrete result of the idealistic thought 
of Young Italy. With this great achieve- 
ment before their eyes, is it strange that 
there survived in the minds of Italians 
the idealists’ longing to complete the 
union of all territories with Italian in- 
habitants ? 


In the sixties the Irredentists were a 
secret society. Afterward they remained 
an important influence in Italian thought. 
At times this element was stronger than 
all others, but at all times its propagan- 
da swayed the people to a great degree. 
Allied with irredentism is another aspira- 
tion of the Italians—their desire for 
Italian colonies, and the revival of Italian 
control of the Mediterranean. 


War Aims of Irredentists 


Italy had longed for Tunis as a colony, 
and it was the occupation of this city by 
the French (1881) which finally alien- 
ated the Italians from France and drove 
Italy into the Triple Alliance, (1882.) 
Italy’s unfortunate attempts in Abyssinia 
gave her colonial ambitions a severe set- 
back. But the war with Turkey (1911) 
gave the Italians occupation of Tripoli 
and a hold upon some of the islands of the 
Aegean Sea. Italy’s desire for influence 
in Albania also became an issue, and 
here again there was friction with 
Austria-Hungary, which increased the 
resentment, always dormant in the Ital- 
ians, against Austria as the possessor of 





tRome capital of Italy, 1872. 
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“unredeemed” Italian provinces. All 
this had greatly increased the influence 
of the Irredentists in the recent years be- 
fore the present war. 


From the point of view of benefit to 
Italy it is hard to see any advantage 
that would have been gained by the ac- 
quisition of Trieste and the littoral of 
the Adriatic. One great economic draw- 
back with which Italy has contended is 
the condition of too many ports for the 
hinterland behind them. This will be 
understood at once, when the peculiar 
shape of Italy on the map is remem- 
bered. The sound basis for the commer- 
cial prosperity of a port is a natural 
situation which makes it a point of en- 
trance and distribution for a large and 
prosperous territory, and also the egress 
of the trade of these communities. 
These conditions cannot exist for the 
many Italian ports, because they are 
scattered along the shores of a narrow 
peninsula. Colonies are a real economic 


need for Italy, but it is hard to see any 
benefit from adding other ports and 
other narrow strips of coastline. 


But irredentism was not founded on 
economics. It was the product of a group 
of idealists, and it had become the symbol 
of the unsatisfied longings of the Ital- 
ians for the revival of their past glories. 
Consequently, from the breaking out of 
the war, the Italians watched the contest 
with the growing conviction that at last 
had come their opportunity to wrest the 
Trentino and Trieste from Austrian rule 
and to accomplish their ambitions on the 
Mediterranean. 

Early in the war Italy had notified her 
Teutonic allies that the Triple Alliance 
was defensive only, and that she refused 
to join them in the war. But military 
preparations, necessary in her situation, 
naturally increased the enthusiasm of 
the Italian people, and finally, in spite of 
the strongest German influence, the pop- 
ular demand grew so overpowering that 
all opposition was swept aside. With 
great outbursts of popular enthusiasm, 
Italy declared war, but is was against 
Austria alone—* nostra guerra,” the war 
of irredentism. 

Following the demand of the people, 
the Italian armies were dedicated to the 
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task of conquering the Trentino and 
Trieste. There was no attempt to co- 
ordinate with the Entente Allies. Italy 
was not one of the allies against Ger- 
many, neither was she at war with Ger- 
many. Austria was her enemy, and the 
Trentino and Trieste her objectives. As 
is well known, her campaigns in these 
provinces encountered formidable natural 
obstacles. Mountains difficult to climb 
in times of peace had to be surmounted 
by Italian artillery and supplies. The 
result was that the effect upon the war 
of Italy’s entrance was very small—only 

be measured by the number of Aus- 
trians employed in keeping the Italian 
armies in check. 

The Italian assaults were not even 
dangerous enough to relieve the pressure 
on the Russian armies, which were at 
this time (May-September, 1915) being 
smashed to pieces by the fearful Hinden- 
burg drive of the Austro-German armies. 
It is evident that, hampered by the diffi- 
cult country, the Italians did not draw 
away important Austrian forces until 
after the fall of Warsaw—too late to 
help the Russian armies, and too late to 
prevent the downfall of Serbia. On 
Italy’s part her campaign of conquest was 
practically without result in 1915. 

At the opening of the campaigns of 1916 
the Russians had been so fearfully cut 
up in the year 1915 that their armies 
could not take the field in the early 
Spring, and this released strong Austrian 
forces for use against Italy. These Aus- 
trian armies were driving back the Ital- 
ians into Italy when a renewed offensive 
of the Russians (June, 1916) made neces- 
sary the withdrawal of Austrian troops 
from the Italian campaign to meet the 
Russian attacks. 

In 1916, after the pressure of the Aus- 
trians had been withdrawn to cope with 
the Russians, the Italians won their 
great victory of the war, the capture of 
Gorizia. This caused exultation through- 
out Italy, and all the projects of the Ital- 
ians revived. A feverish offensive fol- 
lowed in 1917, applauded by the enthusi- 
astic nation, and there is no question of 
the fact that Italian ambitions leaped far. 

An Italian army had been sent into 
Albania to assure Italian domination of 
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that country. The Russian revolution 
had ended Russia’s desire for Constanti- 
nople, and the possibilities of Italy’s tri- 
umph seemed endless in the eyes of her 
people, who had magnified Cadorna’s 
successes into great victories, the pre- 
cursors of still greater to come. 


Cadorna’s Sudden Reverse 


This castle of dreams was shattered 
by the same thunderbolt that has been 
hurled so many times by Hindenburg, 
always a complete surprise to the victim. 
The conditions of 1916 were repeated. 
The Russian armies’ refusal to fight had 
released Teutonic troops for use against 
the Italians, and these forces were 
massed in qa sudden attack upon the Ital- 
ian General. There had been no provis- 
ion against anything of the kind, no 
“positions previously prepared.” The 
Italians were driven out of their lines, 
and lost their conquests of two and a half 
years in as many weeks, with 250,000 
prisoners and 2,000 guns. Not only this, 
but the drive continued far into Venetia. 

The first reports of these overwhelm- 
ing reverses implied demoralization of 
the Italian armies from socialistic propa- 
ganda, but on Nov. 23 there appeared in 
the French Premier Clemenceau’s paper, 
L’Homme Libre, an article, which may 
almost be considered official, evidently 
intended to give the real Italian military 
situation to the French people. 


The following is quoted from this 
article: 


Let us consider the military aspect of 
the Italian situation. To begin with, the 
principal error of the Italian high com- 
mand—alone sufficient to bring about the 
catastrophe—was the faulty disposition 
of its armies. The Second Army, after 
crossing the Isonzo, was drawn up facing 
northward on the high mountains of Mzli, 
Monte Nero, and Vrich, without having 
reached the crests, which were still in 
possession of the enemy. The Third Army, 
on the other hand, had conquered the 
crests and held Cucco, Monte Santo, and 
Vodice. It faced eastward and had ad- 
vanced across the Bainsizza Plateau 
toward Laibach. But between these two 
armies the Austrians still held a whole 
sector which formed from Tolmino to 
Santa Lucia a kind of outpost separating 
the Italian forces. 

Military critics had already drawn at- 
tention to the danger of this situation and 
pointed out that the strategic arrange- 
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ments of both Italian armies might be 
thrown into confusion by the enemy if the 
latter, holding the intermediate high 
ground, should decide to attack on both 
sides with sufficient forces. That is pre- 
cisely what happened when the Germans 
were able to transfer part of their troops 
from Russia to the Italian Alps. 


Errors Due to Blind Optimism 


The second error: Behind these armies, 
drawn up in so perilous a position, there 
were at least reserves ready in case of a 
surprise. In May, 1916, in the course of 
the Austrian offensive in the Trentino, 
General Gadorna had profited by a mo- 
ment of respite to constitute the Fifth 
Army a reserve. It was the intervention 
of this force at the critical moment that 
forced the enemy to retreat. For reasons 
that we are unable to understand, this 
Fifth Army was dissolved one fine day: 
Not that man power was wanting; it was 
and still is plentiful in Italy. The re- 
serves of man power were numerous 
enough to furnish other armies as well. 
But the Italian Generalissimo has always 
seemed unwilling to keep them near the 
front. So, when need came, they could 
not intervene, and thus the rout of the 
Second Army, followed by the beating up . 
and precipitate retreat of the Third, car- 
ried everything away. 

This error is connected with several oth- 
ers, all of which are to be explained by 
blind confidence in the solidity of the con- 
quests made. Otherwise, what excuse is 
there for the mistake of massing all the 
main supply depots at so short a distance 
from the front, between Isonzo and the 
Tagliamento? To take the case of wheat 
alone: More than 300,000 tons thus fell into 
the hands of the famished enemy. 

How, too, are we to excuse the complete 
lack of intrenchments, in view of a possi- 
ble retreat, and the fact that not a single 
road of retreat was prepared, or a single 
bridge—beyond five old ones—thrown 
across the Tagliamento? The congestion 
produced aimost from the outset by the 
enormous mass of men and material on 
the river banks, all trying to cross at the 
same moment, cost the Italian Army al- 
most as dearly as the sudden loss of all 
its supply sources which had to be left to 
the enemy. 


In this awful reversal of fortune Italy 
called upon the Entente Allies for help. 
Great Britain and France responded, and 
an agreement for “ unity of control” was 
made. In thus joining Great Britain and 
France, Italy became for the first time 
one of the Entente Allies. “ Nostra Guer- 
ra” of Irredentism was ended, and the 
British, French, ~nd Italian armies are 
now being operated in co-ordination. 





Life in France in Wartime 
The Diary of a War Worker 


By Anna Milo Upjohn 


The accompanying record is a true narrative of facts as developed in Paris by 
an American woman who was a visiting inspector for the Fraternité Americaine. 
It covers the wintry days preceding the Spring of 1917, and vividly portrays the 
heroic courage with which the women of France must face the Winter of 1917-18. 


HEN I landed in England, late 
in February, 1917, I expected 
to feel a thrill of battle. On 


the contrary I was conscious 
of something compelling but altogether 
different—something which at first 
baffled analysis. Strange as it may seem, 
this grew into a realization that the pre- 
dominant feeling in England is one of 
peace; perhaps I should say of harmony, 
for it is a wonderful concert of purpose 
and activity. And then, by degrees, there 
came to me another stupendous thing, the 
feeling of the empire! 

It had always been just “dear old 
England,” England and the provinces. 
Now there are no provinces. It is one 
mighty whole, the British Empire indis- 
solubly welded in the crucible of the war. 

In the canteens the words “ Provinces ” 
and “ Territorials” were avoided. The 
men were the “ Overseas forces,” the 
noble and equal contingents of the em- 
pire. From New Zealand and Australia, 
from India and Canada and South Africa, 
the troops came in to take their places 
beside the dear plain Tommies, the 
splendid Highlanders and the fiery Irish 
regiments. And among them all pre- 
vailed the same moral unity, the un- 
shakable purpose of victory! And this 
spirit is not confined to the army. High 
and low, the nation marches to one tune 
without friction, without lagging, without 
doubt. The spirit is like that of a crusade 
without its fanaticism. A hymn of hate 
could not strike root in England. It 
would be hissed down as_ something 
too base to live. But no more could 
a movement for peace without victory 
obtain. 

What if two cranks did bleat feebly of 
peace in a South Kensington gathering? 
The audience, disdaining to lay hands on 


them, rushed the platform, raising the 
roof with “ Britannia Rules the Waves.” 
And so, in spite of much frank criticism 
and often denunciation of ways and 
means by the newspapers, the purpose is 
one and without shadow of turning. A 
splendid sense of personal responsibility 
permeates every class of society, and 
this sympathetic working together can- 
not but bring about a reciprocal under- 
standing which will endure after the 
war. 


The Spirit of London 


And London, steeped in unprecedented 
fog, with unlighted streets, without mar- 
tial music or bells or even striking clocks, 
never seemed so attractive. Life moved 
on with unwonted activity and with a 
spirit of cheerful confidence. Trades- 
men were doing a rattling business, there 
were few unemployed, drunkenness and 
beggary were conspicuously absent from 
the streets. The commodities in demand, 
however, are not quite those of normal 
times—nor is the buying public the same. 
There, as here, those things which per- 
tain to the bodily comfort or nourishing 
of the men at the front or of the prison- 
ers in Germany are sold in enormous 
quantities. ‘“ What does it matter about 
us if he has enough out there?” is an 
utterance often heard. “Out there” 
may mean France or Egypt or Mesopo- 
tamia, or, alas! Germany. 

Among the upper classes it is consid- 
ered bad form and unpatriotic to dress 
extravagantly during wartime. But 
those to whom war has brought unac- 
customed money are using it freely. The 
munition workers, who, perhaps, have 
never before had the spending of a shil- 
ling, are intoxicated with the opportu- 
nity which their weekly salaries of three 
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This Ancient Port cf Palestine Is Now in the Hands of the British 
Army, Which Invaded the Holy, Land from Egypt. 
(© International Film Service.) 
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or four pounds afford them. On the 
whole, however, the tone of the people 
is sober. 

Nothing could be finer than the way 
in which the working-class woman has 
taken up one by one the tasks of men, 
thus liberating them for the front. 
Everywhere one sees them in neat, dark 
uniforms, as conductors on the omni- 
buses, as drivers of motor trucks or cabs, 
as elevator operators and subway offi- 
cials. In the country they till the soil 
and drive cattle to market. In the muni- 
tion and war supply works and canteens 
titled ladies and factory girls work side 
by side. All over England these women, 
with their grave eyes and firm chins, are 
literally equipping and maintaining the 
army in the field. And the men are cog- 
nizant of their splendid co-operation. 
With the thousands of overseas forces 
swarming through London, in addition to 
the English Tommies, not once did I see 
a discourteous or familiar act toward a 
woman serving in any capacity, either 
with or without a uniform. 


Paris in March, 1917 


When I came to Paris, early in March, 
1917, the coal crisis was at its height. 
At Rouen the shipments sent from Eng- 
land were frozen fast in the river, and 
the jutting elbow of St. Mihiel, still held 
by the Germans, prevented the passage 
of a thousand laden péniches from the 
other direction. The cold was intense. 

I am visiting for the Fraternité Amer- 
icaine among the fatherless children of 
France, the children of the plain soldiers 
who have already made the supreme sac- 
rifice. They lived in the poorer quarters 
of Paris, these heroes of France, for they 
were mostly workingmen and artisans. 
And their widows and children live where 
they left them, for during the moratorium 
the families of the mobilized men are not 
obliged to pay rent so long as they do 
not change their domicile. 

My part is to find out the health and 
general condition of the children, whether 
the mothers have work and of what na- 
ture, and to give some account of their 
surroundings. In the morning I start 
out with a list of names and addresses 
and a plan of Paris. From then until 
5 or 6 in the evening, when I am 
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not struggling through wind-beaten 
streets or climbing interminable stairs, 
I am burrowing underground in the 
labyrinth of the Metro. And the cold 
continues, dark, sinister, mordant, with 
black, low-hanging clouds and stinging 
winds. 


How War Widows Live 


My first visit was in the Rue Vercing- 
étorix. I think I chose to begin there 
because the name was so ancient, and 
warlike, and Gallic. But at the very out- 
set I met with the rebuff which has 
proved the most frequent: Mme. A. left 
home for work at 7 in the morning, not 
returning until 7 at night; consequently, 
Sunday was the only day on which she 
might be seen. The next call was in a 
narrow street in the same quarter. The 
house looked clean, the concierge was 
pleasant, but Mme. B. had just gone to 
return the work which she had finished 
and would not be back before noon. The 
third address was at some distance and 
difficult to find. There was no concierge 
to inquire of, the house was dark, evil- 
smelling, and moribund. In the adjoin- 
ing shop I learned that Mme. D. lived on 
the third floor right. Mounting a terri- 
fying staircase I thundered on the spec- 
ified door. The response was silence and 
repeated silence. 

As I was descending in a mood to de- 
molish the rattletrap building I met 
Mme. D. on the stairs coming up, a 
plucky, grimy little woman, with about 
a quart of charcoal in a paper bag and 
some scraps of food in a package. I went 
back with her. Opening the door, she 
apologized for the disorder, saying that 
she had been delivering bread in a push- 
cart since daybreak. 

It was partly because of the opportu- 
nity which this job offered of earn- 
ing 14 francs ($2.80 nominally) a week 
that the three youngest children had 
been taken by sympathizing friends into 
the country. But the total lack of coal 
was also a potent reason for sending 
them away. Marcel, the oldest of the 
four, a boy of 9, had stayed with her 
because he was in school. But he had 
been seized with grip, and was now un- 
der the care of the parochial fathers. Of 
course, for herself it did not matter. All 
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she needed was a little charcoal to make 
a cup of coffee, but with the children it 
was different. She was the first war 
widow I had met, but she struck at once 
that note of indomitable courage which 
meets me on every threshold. 


A Shattered Household 


Her gratitude for the adoption of the 
three youngest children was intense. The 
kind letters alone without the money 
would have given her the courage to face 
life, she declared. And besides the regu- 
lar quarterly payment of 45 francs, 
($9,) there had come a gift of 30 
francs, ($6,) at Christmas time. With 
this she had bought some clothes, and 
now whenever little Juliette puts on her 
new dress she dances with delight, sing- 
ing, “My Godfather sent me this, my 
nice Godfather in America.” 

I looked around the cold, forlorn room. 
It was dirty, of course. The absence of 
hot water wars against cleanliness. But 
the ceiling was criss-crossed with lines on 
which the children’s washed-out garments 
were hung, and the curtains were fresh. 
Those curtains and the big brass bed, 
the red and white checked tablecloth and 
blue glass vases on the chimney-shelf, 
helped me to mentally rehabilitate the 
shattered little ménage. It had been 
poor, but not poverty-stricken, and it had 
been warm and full of hope and the 
chatter of children. 

Quite shaken by my first interview, I 
worked my way back through the storm 
to the home of Mme. B. She had returned 
and was seated at a sewing machine mak- 
ing cheap aprons for a department store. 
It was a very different interior from the 
one I had just left, except that here, too, 
there was no fire. But it was scrupulous- 
ly clean, and the carved chairs were 
ranged primly around the table. At one 
end of the room hung a mirror, and on 
one side of it a widow’s bonnet; on the 
other, the blue casque of the French 
infantry. 


Brave Mothers in Want 


Mme. B. was a quiet, middle-aged per- 
son, with an illuminating expression, 
which made her plain face beautiful. The 
little boy of 8, she told me, had been sent 
to relatives in the Jura, where firewood 





and milk are abundant. The other child, 
a girl of 14, was in school. It was her 
mother’s hope that she might be able to 
take a course in a business school, but 
with the rising prices of food she feared 
it would be necessary for her to find 
work of some kind after the closing of 
the Spring term. It was more the sad, 
gentle smile than the eyes dim from 
weeping which told me the story of a 
sorrow without words. Suddenly I felt 
small and humiliated. How fatuous to 
suppose that there was any comfort 
which one could offer for a loss like this! 

And yet—there was the child’s life to 
equip for the future. That in itself would 
glorify the mother’s broken life. And 
hard cash would do it. Perhaps a hun- 
dred dollars. A hundred dollars and a 
child’s future weighing in the balance— 
and the world so rich! Could it be possi- 
ble? 

The morning was gone. I had seen two 
mothers, but so far not a single war 
orphan! I found my first one that after- 
noon. He lay on his back in his little 
crib fast asleep. His cheeks were the 
color of wild roses. His fair, silky hair 
stood straight up from his forehead, and 
his arms were thrown wide, giving an 
impression of energy, even while he 
slept. His mother could not resist tak- 
ing him up to let me see the beauty of 
his eyes. He at once buried his face in 
her neck and refused to look at me. But 
when he was put on his feet to show that 
he could not only stand, but take a few 
steps alone, he could not resist a side- 
long upward glace to see if I were duly 
impressed with the great  achieve- 
ment. * * © 


Women Battling for France 


That Paris should have lost its smart- 
ness was to be expected, and to a super- 
ficial eye the city seems to have suffered 
little else from the two and a half years 
of war. People go about doing the or- 
dinary things of life in a matter-of-fact 
manner, which makes the war zone seem 
remote. It was when I began to come in 
contact with individual lives that I found 
myself face to face with it as I had not 
been before. 

For need, cold, suspense, and agonized 
effort are war, as surely as the more 
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obvious drama of the battlefield. And 
the sequence of each cannon cast, each 
regiment equipped, each battleship 
manned, is the closing of this creamery, 
or that factory, the neglect of a little 
farm in La Creuse, the cessation of the 
Breton fisheries. 


Everywhere the accustomed occupa- 
tions and sources of supply are cut off, 
while the demand remains the same. It 
is like a fertile tract of country shaken 
by an earthquake, all its little streams 
and springs turned from their courses, 
rendering its meadows and gardens arid. 

There is a stoical patience about the 
Parisian, but do not mistake it for resig- 
nation! Under a calm exterior he hides 
a fierce resolve, an unshakable endurance. 
There is but one thing to do—fight! But 
one thing to be—brave! And the women 
are battling for the life of France as in- 
trepidly as the men at the front. They, 
too, have gone “up the line,” but their 
line is the queue on the icy sidewalk. Not 
a day of this terrible month that I have 
not seen them standing by fifty and a 
hundred waiting outside a locality of 
distribution for the ten kilos of coal which 
each is allowed to buy, and which each 
must carry home herself, as there is no 
delivery. 

Wrapped in thick woolen shawls, blue 
with cold, pinched, plucky, but chatting 
vociferously, she often waits four, six, 
even eight hours in the storm only to be 
told that the supply has given out and 
that there is no more coal to be had that 
day. 

Terrible Need of Coal 


Perhaps the most thrilling sight is the 
passing of deep-bodied carts heaped wit) 
coal destined for the munitions or public 
buildings, drawn by great Normandy 
horses slipping and straining over the 
wet cobbles. If they go down the coal 
may be sold on the spot in small quanti- 
ties. A rumor of the possibility runs like 
wildfire through the quarter. A crowd 
gathers. Mute and tense they watch the 
shaggy hoofs and steaming flanks as the 
horses recover themselves and pass on. 
Or a great lorry manned by soldiers and 
bringing coal from Rouen comes dashing 
into view. As by magic the street is 
filled with panting women and boys strug- 
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gling to get near the source of distribu- 
tion. The soldiers clear a space, unload 
the coal, a line is formed and the dealing 
out begins. And this is as much the order 
of the day as when I first came. 

The cold is relentless, the Seine still 
unnavigable. 

I know Englishwomen who are volun- 
tarily going without fires in order that 
we in France may have more coal and 
that the munitions may not be hampered. 
And England is sending two million tons 
a month. But it falls far short of what 
is needed, and is small compensation for 
the mines of France, which the Huns 
hold in the north. Besides, the river 
failing, it is difficult to transport the 
coal in quantity to the centres where it 
is most needed. 

The French are good to their poor, and 
especially so now in wartime. Each 
necessitous family is given 50 kilos (110 
pounds) of coala month. Itis not enough 
for warmth, but at least it goes far 
toward the cooking, and in most cases it 
can be supplemented by the purchase of 
ten kilos at a time at some local coal- 
yard. 

The Secours National is largely re- 
sponsible for the organizing of this re- 
lief. It buys the coal from the mines, 
and by arranging for its distribution 
from the Mayor’s office obviates the ex- 
pense of the middleman. 


Endless Struggle for Fuel 


I know you are saying at home, “ A 
coal famine in Paris! Poor things! Isn’t 
that the limit!” and you look at the 
pictures in the Sunday papers and shud- 
der. The sympathy is real, but only half 
comprehending. In order to understand, 
7; *s necessary to live through the pinch 
oi this terrible Winter with them. The 
struggle to get the coal in the first place 
is such a bitter one, with its hours of 
waiting in the intense cold often before 
daylight. As the supply never meets the 
demand, it is only the early comer who 
is sure of getting the precious commod- 
ity. And after it has been bought it 
must be carried home, perhaps a long 
distance, up many flights of stairs. 

If a woman goes out to work by the 
day she must leave her children in bed 
and then hurry back to get their break- 
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fast and make them ready for school or 
for the créche if they are under the age 
of 4. If she works in the munitions 
from 7 to 7 it is the grandmother who 
must take her place. And this happens 
more often than you would suppose. 

The other day I was climbing to the 
top of a tenement house when I saw a 
heaving, distorted figure above me lean- 
ing against the railing. 

Alarmed, I hurried up, to find a little 
old woman with a ten-kilo sack of coal 
under her shawl. She did not dare put 
it down, for she had it well balanced on 
her hip. It was almost noon, and she 
had been out since before 8. Her grand- 
children were waiting at home for their 
dinner. I carried the coal the rest of the 
way up, and it was no light load. 


The Case of Mme. F. 


With Mme. F. it was not so much the 
coal which failed as the stove. I will 
tell you about it. 

It was a bitter day in a month in which 
every day had been bitter. I picked 
my way over the frozen stream of drain- 
age (in storm rubbers) and climbed the 
rickety stairs with misgivings. 

As I was about to knock, the door was 
opened and a broomful of soot flung out. 
A black-browed woman stared me stonily 
in the eye. I was conscious of having 
arrived at the wrong moment. 

In a last effort to vitalize the decrepit 
stove, Mme. F. had taken down the old 
pipe and put up a new one. The ex- 
pense and the experiment had been futile. 
There was no draft. The room was 
wretched; cold, damp, with blotched wall 
paper, the result of a leaking roof. Dabs 
of soot lay on the floor. The uncooked 
dinner of potatoes waited for the water 
which would not boil. Two disheveled 
children stood mutely by, subdued by the 
crisis. In the next room a little girl of 
3 fretted and tossed with fever. 

Something in Mme. F.’s attitude sug- 
gested the she-wolf protecting her young. 
The women of the French Revolution sud- 
denly became a reality to me. I felt that 
it was a mockery to have my hands in a 
muff. Hearing that Mme. F. had sent for 
the doctor provided by the city for that 
ward, I left, promising to come again. 

Impelled by anxiety I hurried back the 
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next morning, fearing that I might find 
a very sick baby. There was the same 
sullen fire, the same desperate struggle 
to cook a little food. Lucie, wrapped in 
an old cape, lay across her mother’s knees 
in a stupor. The doctor had not come. 
Mme. F. had just sent for another one 
whom she would have to pay, but in whom 
she had confidence. 

Unfortunately, it was Sunday, but I 
promised that a new cook stove should 
be delivered the next day. Mme. F. gave 
me a blank stare of incredulity. The 


price of stoves had more than doubled 
during the year, she explained. 


One Woman’s Tragedy 


Nevertheless, with absolute assurance, 
I promised her the stove. She could not 
know that at that moment the flood of 
gratitude in my heart for the small fund 
for special emergencies which had been 
given me to use was as great as hers. 
But she softened, and, suddenly, without 
preliminary, her tragedy was laid before 
me. Her husband had been mobilized at 
once and killed early in the war. Judg- 
ing from his photograph, he was a kind- 
ly, honest young fellow. He was a ma- 
son by trade, earning good wages. They 
had put nothing by; that had been im- 
possible with the little growing family, 
but they had had enough, and had lived 
happily. 

The father adored his children. On 
holidays he would gather the three into 
his arms and carry them off for an out- 
ing. “Oh, yes, he was a brave garcon 
and bon!” The tears stood in the moth- 
er’s eyes, but they did not fall. Instead, 
she squared her jaw and looked down at 
the quiet little form in her arms. As she 
talked I saw that she was younger than 
I had at first supposed. In reality she 
is only 28, a peasant woman from La 
Creuse, with warm temperament and 
rich coloring, crisp black hair, dark eyes, 
and a tint of pomegranate in her cheeks. 
She grew up on a farm, and loves the 
soil and cattle, and is out of place in her 
sordid city surroundings. 

If during the moratorium the tenant 
is not obliged to pay rent, neither is the 
landlord obliged to make repairs; and so 
the house, which is shockingly old and 
dirty, has gone steadily down. 





Relief That Came in Time 


The next morning I had to go back for 
the measurement of the stovepipe, which 
I had forgotten. The doctor had been 
there, had charged 5 francs, and ordered 
medicines; had also pronounced the baby 
threatened with pneumonia, and had or- 
dered her to be kept warm! 


I set out at once, accompanied by a 
strong ally in the person of another 
peasant woman from La Creuse, brown 
and sparkling. Together we ransacked 
the hardware stores of Clichy until we 
found a small stove of a model ap- 
proved by her. To insure immediate 
delivery I packed it into a taxi, and the 
beaming woman rode off triumphant, her 
arms around it. Toward the end of the 
week I went back to learn results. 


Lucie was sitting up in bed, crowned 
with paper flowers, the other children 
romping around her. The outer room 
was scrubbed almost beyond recognition. 
A pot of hot water stood on the stove, and 
the mother was about to wash her chil- 
dren. She even contemplated changing 
the sheets. I had not expected anything 
so extreme, and could not disguise my 
delight. 

Mme. F. was incoherent in her hap- 
piness, waving her arms over her head 
and shouting at me in her effort to make 
clear her meaning to my foreign and 
therefore somewhat obtuse intelligence. 


It was not the stove alone which caused 
her transport. The lady who had adopted 
Lucia had left the sum of 50 frances 
with the Fraternité to be kept for an 
emergency. On learning her straits at 
the office, the money had been forwarded 
to Mme. F., and with it she had bought 
coal and medicines. And there was some- 
thing left. Oh, the joy of having some- 
thing beyond the exigency of the moment! 

I wish every tale had the same old- 
fashioned story-book ending. 


A Mother and Baby 


There is one mother and her baby 
whom I dare not think of as night comes 
on. I have been told not to worry about 
her—that I am judging her situation by 
my own standards, not hers. It may be, 
yet though I know this is not the first 
season that Mme. P. has slept under a 
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leaking roof, I cannot believe she likes 
it, or even that it is good for her. 

The year before the war she and her 
husband bought a small wine shop in the 
Rue des Pyrénées. Into it they put their 
hopes for the future and—Madame’s dot! 
In spite of that the place was heavily 
mortgaged. But the husband, a great, 
rollicking fellow, who made a joke of ob- 
stacles, drew customers, and by the end 
of the first year they had paid for the 
zinc-topped counter, the glasses and other 
furnishings. 

There were two babies then, instead of 
one, with but a year between them. The 
war came. 

An atom in the gray-blue wave of in- 
fantry, the father marched toward the 
Marne with the rest. But to the stupe- 
faction of the poor little wife it was her 
man, the solid backing of her life, who 
was made the target of the German can- 
non, while millions of men still lived in 
France! 

Because he had left her in the little 
room behind the shop, and because there 
was no rent to pay, that is where she 
stayed, withdrawing like a small, wary 
animal into her lair with her young. 

She is a little woman with nut-brown 
face, wide, bewildered eyes, and tiny 
hands. But the chin and mouth are ob- 
stinate, and now she is consciously stand- 
ing with her back to the wall awaiting 
the end of the war, when decisions will 
have to be made. In the meantime the 
business has come to an abrupt close. 
The wooden shutters are up, and from 
the street the place looks abandoned. 

It was with great reluctance that Mme. 
P. admitted me at all. A dull flush of re- 
sentment mounted to the roots of her 
hair, the resentment of the shamed 
housewife against the untimely intruder. 
I understood and felt guilty of an indel- 
icacy as I stepped into the twilight of the 
empty shop with its boarded windows. 

The floor was of cement, and the place, 
without means of heating, was as cold as 
the street from which I came. Except 
for the bar and a baby carriage it was 
devoid of furniture. The room behind, 
which to Mr. P. meant “home,” is no 
bigger than a large closet. It has one 
window high up, and through that strug- 
gled a murky light bringing into relief 
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the poor cramped household goods. There, 
in the unspeakable gloom, was an ador- 
able baby dabbling in a basin of water. 
He had branded his face with his dirty 
little hands before beginning to wash 
them, but nothing could conceal his 
beauty. Hair in wild light curls, mis- 
chievous brown eyes, rounded cheeks 
touched with color, and a trick of push- 
ing out his upper lip in a soft little pout, 
a remnant of his recent nursing days. 
Too shy to respond to advances, he 
smiled knowingly when the conversation 
turned on him. 

The older of the two children had died 
at the beginning of the Winter. When I 
heard it I felt that a morsel of France 
had been definitely lost to the enemy. 
For these children are France! 

In spite of the odds against him, Ray- 
mond is a splendid little fellow, sturdy 
and full of play, the type of small child 
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I find most frequently among the work- 
ing people of France. Their vitality is 
extraordinary and their intelligence 
marked. 

On my second visit Raymond had lost 
his shyness, was ready to make a hobby 
horse of my umbrella, and to play hide 
and seek around the counter. His moth- 
er, passionately devoted to him, is tor- 
tured by the fear that she may not be 
able to rescue for him the thousand 
francs already sunk in the business. It 
seems to have been a shortsighted ven- 
ture, for the building is, as Mme. P. ex- 
pressed it, “ caduque.” Moreover, across 
the way there is a rival establishment, 
also the property of a fallen soldier, but 
left in the hands of a shrewd father-in- 
law. There the black-haired, firm-bos- 
omed widow draws the corks to the ag- 
onized envy of Mme. P. 

It is like a story by Daudet. 


How the Channel Ports Were Saved 


Crisis of the First Battle of Ypres 


The third anniversary of the first battle of Ypres was commemorated on Oct. 
81, 1917, by the Paris Daily Mail, which recalled this heroic performance of British 


troops in the crucial hour of the battle: 


shudderingly on what might have 

been if certain events had or had not 

happened, it is clearly justifiable to 
declare that at 2 o’clock on Oct. 31, 1914, 
the fate of Europe was decided. It was 
the crucial hour of that heroic day. It 
is the hinge upon which the future his- 
tory of the world turns. 


L it is ever permissible to speculate 


Today we celebrate the triumphal but 
bloody anniversary of the first battle of 
Ypres. We have lived through vivid, 
valorous months and years, we have 
watched battle after battle, terrible, in- 
tense, full-fraught with significance; and 
we have not even yet, in the vortex of 
events, realized how supreme was the 
crisis through which we passed three 
years ago, and how frightfully our fate 
trembled in the balance. There should 
be, in those who understand the peril of 
that great afternoon, a spirit of profound 





thanksgiving, incandescent in the glow of 
mighty memories. 

As in all the big moments of history, 
it was an accident, a providence if you 
will, that turned the faltering scale. 
Lord French, Sir Douglas Haig, and Gen- 
eral Gough, in earnest, anxious consul- 
tation in the chateau at Ypres, had taken 
all their dispositions, had done all that 
the high command could do. They could 
only trust in the traditional bravery of 
the British soldier to stay the over- 
whelming German masses—a mere 150,- 
000 men against a million. They were 
tired, perturbed, but borne up by un- 
conquerable faith, and their brains were 
as alert as ever. The Yser was in the 
rear of the thin British line. Retreat 
threatened irreparable disaster. If the 
line broke the Germans would roll up 
the Allies, would menace Paris more des- 
perately than before, and, above all, the 
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HOW THE CHANNEL 
Channel ports would be laid bare. Mes- 
sengers followed each other in hot haste, 
the telephone brought its burden of news 
from all parts of the field, an“ the Cen- 
erals must have felt the icy breath of 
fear touch their ardent faith. 


The Miracle of a Man 


For the line did break. The day was 
lost. Disaster had arrived. Against 
such odds, what could mortal man do? 
The gallant General Lomax was wound- 
ed at Gheluvelt, and the 1st Division 
recoiled, shattered. The breach was 
made. The whole front must give. The 
reserves? There were no_ reserves. 
Every man was fighting, and men were 
falling everywhere. Gheluvelt was, then, 
the grave of civilization. 

But then a wonderful thing happened. 
Destiny changed its face. There oc- 
curred, as so often in the annals of our 
empire, at the exact second when the 
clock of doom was about to strike, the 
Miracle of a Man. That man was Brig. 
Gen. Charles FitzClarence, whose name 
cannot be too highly honored. Alas! 
that he perished splendily at the head of 
his men a few days later. He had shown 
himself many times to be a soldier of 
metile. Thrice he had earned the V. C. 
in beleaguered Mafeking. He was as 
skillful as he was courageous, a soldier 
with the true genius of a soldier. In the 
press and confusion of the moment he 
saw in a flash the débacle that was immi- 
nent. The 2d Worcesters were there. 
They were not under his command. But 
what mattered ceremony in such a mo- 
ment? He gave his orders to Major 
Hankey, and the Worcesters flew for- 
ward to the rescue. It was not a ques- 
tion of hours. A minute more or less 
would have made all the difference. The 
Worcesters came up in time. The 1st 
Division rallied. Gheluvelt was retaken. 
The line was repaired. The day was re- 
trieved. The Channel ports were saved. 
Liberty lived again in a civilized world. 


The Dash for the Sea 


For consider the problem which had 
faced Field Marshal French in those 
latter doubtful days of October. The 
Germans, foiled in their sweep on Paris, 
had begun their dash to the sea. Their 
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object was plain; their military strategy 
was simple, bold, and apparently con- 
clusive. If the Marne had destroyed 
their first plan, their second was even 
greater. If they swung down on the 
northern coast of France—and what 
could stop them ?—they would dominate 
the Channel and cut off the prospect of 
further British reinforcements. Think of 
the course the war would have pursued 
without the Channel ports in allied 
hands. Hew many millions of men and 
of shells have since passed safely across 
that narrow strip of sea? With that 
door to France barred, the task of Britain 
would have been immeasurably harder. 
But without looking far into the future, 
Germany might reasonably expect to out- 
flank the Allies, to deal a decisive blow 
which would end the war, to possess (in 
the alternative) a jumping-off place 
from which to invade England. 

The Germans rushed west; the Allies 
pushed northward to interpose a barrier 
against this flood of armed barbarians. 
Joffre thrust out his forces to La Bassée, 
leaving Lord French and his troops in 
the centre. But French, with the sure 
knowledge that the place of the British 
regiments was on the left flank, nearest 
the coast, a post of danger, a post of 
honor, and a post of vital importance to 
Great Britain since the control of the 
Channel was essential to the glorious 
little island with the glorious little army, 
came to an understanding with the 
French commander and distributed his 
men accordingly beyond La Bassée. 


The position toward the end of the 
month was roughly as follows: Sir Hor- 
ace Smith Dorrien and the 2d Corps 
were fighting and incurring enormous 
losses between La Bassée and Aubers; 
Sir William Pulteney was with the 3d 
Corps east of Armentiéres to the Bois 
Grenier, (French cavalry filling up the 
gap;) Sir Edmund Allenby and the Cav- 
alry Corps were on the left, on the east- 
ern side of the Messines-Wytschaete 
Ridge; while to the north lay the 4th 
Corps, (which included the Tth Di- 
vision and the 3d Cavalry Division,) 
under Sir Henry Rawlinson, panting 
after its efforts in covering the retreat 
of the Belgians from Antwerp and in at- 
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tempting to take the bridge at Menin, 
on the Lys. 


Haig in the Storm Centre 


There remained Sir Douglas Haig 
and the ist Corps, who came up from 
the Aisne on Oct. 19, and were on the 
Belgian frontier. The question for Lord 
French was how to employ them. To 
strengthen his hard-pressed troops, al- 
ready too extended? Or to fill up the 
empty sector between General Rawlin- 
son and the Belgian Army, then on the 
Yser? 

The dilemma was dreadful; the risk 
in either event was huge. The British 
commander did not shrink from the 
danger. Coolly, deliberately, he took 
his desperate decision to defend at all 
costs the unprotected portion of the line. 
Haig planted himself from Zonnebeke to 
St. Julien, and from St. Julien to Bix- 
schoote, and the epic period of the first 
battle of Ypres began. British bat- 
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talions “disappeared.” Two thousand 
three hundred men and forty-four offi- 
cers were left of the 7th Division, which 
a few days earlier numbered 12,000 mer 
and 400 officers. But if the losses were 
terrific the performances of the little 
band against crushing forces were prodi- 
gious. 

The climax of the furious battle was 
reached on Oct. 31, and the culminating 
hour was that between 2 o’clock and 3 
o’clock. It was then that the Germar 
hordes seemed for a moment to have 
triumphed, it was then that the stroke 
of genius of General Fitz Clarence sent 
the right men to the right point at the 
right time. The peril passed; the line 
steadied; and thereafter all the declama- 
tion of the Kaiser, all the assaults of the 
Prussian Guards, could not shake the 
deathless army that fought its greatest 
fight on the Flanders battlefield for the 
keys of France and of England. 


The Cannon’s Deceptive Voice 


By Charles Nordmann 


This curious bit of scientific lore relating to the high velocity projectiles of the twentieth 
century battlefield is by a member of the Paris Matin staff, and has been translated for 
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E formidable battle of Flanders 

awakens mute and_ shuddering 

echoes in our inmost thoughts. But 
besides these vibrations of the soul it 
creates other sounds, and these, trans- 
mitted through the air and the earth, are 
heard as far away as 180 miles. This is 
a new proof that the present war can be 
heard better than it can be seen, for 
human deeds cannot be seen at such dis- 
tances. 

But even he who is in the midst of 
the combat hears it better than he sees it; 
separated, hidden, masked, the com- 
batants and their engines of war are in- 
visible, while, on the contrary, the thun- 
der of the explosions and shots, the 
whistling of the shells and bullets, all this 
encounters no obstacles and penetrates to 
one’s ears even in the deepest under- 
ground shelters. * * * Thesoldier in 
action, therefore, apparently can trust 


his ears much more than his eyes. But 
the ear itself often fails to tell the truth, 
and among the disconcerting errors which 
it causes there are several very curious 
ones, caused by what we call the “ crack ” 
of the bullet or shell. 

Often one hears a cannon or rifle shot 
on the right when investigation shows 
that the weapon was fired on the left or 
in front. This produces frequent and 
often fatal errors, against which recon- 
noissance and scouting parties in the 
service should take every precaution. 
The phenomenon is due to the fact that 
the sound caused by the firing of the gun 
travels in the air at the rate of 330 
meters a second, while the bullet or shell, 
if it comes out of a long-barreled gun, 
has a much greater speed as it leaves 
the muzzle. : Just as the prow of a ship 
creates two straight and diverging fur- 
rows in the water, which travel to right 
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and left as fast as the point travels 
with the prow of the ship, so these pro- 
jectiles, in their impact on the air, pro- 
duce an acoustic furrow that travels at 
first much faster than 330 meters a sec- 
ond. When this furrow or wave strikes 
the ear, we hear an intense cracking 
sound which we mistake for that of the 
gun. The ear naturally reports the ori- 
gin of the sound as being in the direc- 
tion from which the acoustic wave has 
come, and this is usually not at all the 
direction of the gun. The illusion is in- 
creased by the fact that the “crack” is 
much louder than the report of the gun 
itself, and that the latter is often not 
heard at all. If it is perceived, one hears 
—without counting the noise made by the 
projectile when it strikes—two successive 
sounds—the crack of the passing bullet 
or shell, then the report of the gun. It 
follows that when one hears a shot fired 
one can by no means be sure that the gun 
is where it seems to be. 

These facts have curious and almost 
incredible consequences. For example, 
when I was situated in advance of a bat- 
tery of long artillery pieces in the Wovre 
district, it happened several times that I 


German War Losses and 


The Danish Society for the Study of 
Social Consequences of the War has is- 
sued a monograph in which the loss of 
population for France and Germany is 
computed as follows: 

France. 

Total loss of popula- 

tion 3,700,000 

Taking the full three years of war— 
August, 1914, to August, 1917—the in- 
vestigators calculate that the aggregate 
loss of life in Germany amounted, in 
round figures, to 3,700,000, arrived at as 
follows: 

Increase of mortality with persons 


Germany. 


Older tha ONE YVeGPscccvcdsscecss 1,436,000 
Decrease of infantile mortality.. 225,000 
Increase of total mortality........ 1,211,000 
Decrease of birth rate. <.cccecece 2,482,000 
Total loss of population.......... 3,693,000 


Thus, while under normal conditions 
the population of Germany within the 
last three years should have increased 
from 67,800,000 to about 70,200,000, owing 


heard a cannon shot, and, a barely appre- 
ciable time afterward, the word “ Fire! ” 
which had been pronounced before. The 
word had traveled at a speed of 330 me-. 
ters, while the crack of the shell was 
going much faster, like the shell itself, so 
that it overtook and passed the waves of 
the word “Fire!” and reached my ear 
ahead of them. 


If one places one’s self in advance of a 
“75” that is firing its shells at an initial 
velocity of 529 meters, the shell travels 
much faster than the sound of the gun, 
and one hears two successive sounds—the 
“crack” and then the firing. The in- 
terval that separates them is at the maxi- 
mum of about one second if the observer 
stands 2,200 meters in advance of the 
cannon. Beyond that point the speed of 
the shell grows less than that of the 
sound from the gun, and the interval 
diminishes. At 4,700 meters the sound 
waves have caught up with the shell, 
and beyond that point only one sound 
is heard. . 

As the crack of the projectile and the 
sound of the gun are so much alike, one 
is often deceived, not only in the direction 
but in the number of shots fired. 


the Surplus of Women 


to the war it will have decreased to about 
66,500,000. 

Yet these simple figures do not give 
any real picture of the importance of 
the loss sustained. Far more important 
than the decrease of population is the 
complete confusion in the age-group dis- 
tribution of the population and the funda- 
mental disarrangement in the numerical 
proportion of the sexes. According to 
conditions previous to the war there 
should be about 32,800,000 males and 
33,700,000 females. In reality, however, 
there will be about 32,100,000 males and 
34,400,000 females. After three years 
of war the proportion of men to women 
will be about 1,000 to 1,100. As regards 
the population of marriageable age, the 
preponderance of women will be much 
greater, since the calculation takes no ac- 
count of the number of disabled men. In 
short, millions of women, after the war, 
will find no possibility of marrying. 





Intense Activities Behind the Lines 


A Pen Picture of the Seething Life in France 
That Supplies the Allied Armies’ Needs 


By Arthur S. Riggs 
Correspondent of The New York Times 


T present three broad bands or 
A zones of communication lead to 
the fighting fronts: The French, 
which radiates like a fan to ail 
the fronts from Paris; the American, 
which sweeps a broad band across coun- 
try, from the mouth of a great southern 
river, crosses Paris and passes on to a 
point on the French front, and the Brit- 
ish, which begins on the English coast, 
darts across the Channel in one dou- 
ble daylight steamship line efficiently 
guarded by innumerable destroyers and 
cruisers, trawlers and mine-sweepers, 
and, on reaching the northwestern coast 
of France, sweeps north and east 
through Belgium and France to the 
bloody swales around Nie v ort, Ypres, 
Arras, and the other focal points of the 
assailing lines in that region. 


Where Britons Rule in France 


At present the British hold the line in 
Belgium at Nieuport, on those dingy 
sand dunes which rise like a series of 
natural trench parapets and outworks, 
on which observation posts do their best 
to catch sight of the German airplanes 
and Zeppelins and guard the flanks of 
the army. From Nieuport the British 
lines reach Furnes, to the southeast, 
There the Belgians, who have concen- 
trated their shattered forces, man the 
trenches to a point below Ramscappelle, 
almost opposite Dixmude, where the 
French lines begin, and continue until 
they join the British not far from Ypres. 
The British, or rather the imperial 
forces, as they are known collectively, 
reach on down from this point to below 
Arras, and the French hold all the rest 
of the line. 

Thus the British line is divided at 
Furnes, with the Belgian wedge thrust 
into it there. From Furnes, back to 


Calais and south along the lovely coastal 
hills of France, England is supreme. 
Sweating Tommies are continually re- 
making the roads, with all the method- 
ical thoroughness characteristic of Brit- 
ish procedure, and leaving behind them 
a monument worthy of their toil. Along 
this main road, over which all the am- 
munition, troops, quartermaster, commis- 
sariat, hospital, and other supplies must 
pass, to say nothing of the guns, big 
and little, the traffic is incessant and 
enormous. New York’s Fifth Avenue at 
Forty-second Street at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon is the only comparison possible. 
And, nothwithstanding the rumbling of 
motor lorries, the flying motor cars, the 
occasional regimental train of horse- 
drawn caissons or wagons, the dog-drawn 
machine guns of the Belgians—both 
armies have to use this road, which fur- 
ther complicates matters and tempers— 
the snorting steam road rollers, and the 
inevitable French and Belgian farm wag- 
ons which never get out of the way when 
they can help it, Tommy Atkins calmly 
pre-empts one-half the road and proceeds 
to tear it to pieces and rebuild it. 

Staff officers fly by at sixty miles an 
hour and drench him with showers of 
mud or choke him with dust. He wipes 
his eyes clear, swears vigorously, and 
goes at it again; a regimental train 
rumbles slowly along and holds up his 
work for five or perhaps ten minutes, 
and he leans on his shovel or pick or 
cornbroom and waits like the philosopher 
he is. 


W onderful Canal Traffic 
In the canal along side dainty-looking 
little French monitors, with one very 
persuasive-looking gun, glide noiselessly 
by under their own steam—craft that 
float wherever there is a heavy dew, and 
back up the troops with their havoc- 
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making bass voices. Great French canal- 
boats, almost awash with coal; timber, 
food, ammunition, hospital supplies, and 
all the paraphernalia of modern war- 
fare, trail past at a snail pace in tow of 
trim tugs. British canalboats, too, 
much cleaner of line than the French, 
with curving stems and _ well-shaped 
counters and sterns, built of steel every 
one, and populated by Tommies in khaki, 
snail past with a Sergeant at the wheel, 
smoking his pipe and looking vastly 
comfortable in his unusual surroundings. 
And here and there a tremendous scow 
of British build, equipped with a mon- 
strous chain dredge, idles at the bank 
waiting for a call to deepen or widen 
the shallow canal; or a flock of Tom- 
mies, stripped down for action, repair a 
wooden barge, build a new hospital boat, 
or erect something of temporary value 
on the further bank. Everywhere, on the 
road and in the canal, activity is cease- 
less during the daylight hours. 

But when night comes Fritz begins his 
work, and the constructive work ceases, 
for along that section of the road and 
canal closest to the actual front the shells 
fall with devastating frequency, and al- 
ways there is the consciousness of that 
monster gun somewhere behind every- 
thing else, which throws a 380-millimeter 
shell, nearly five feet long and ten or 
twelve inches thick, a distance of thirty- 
eight kilometers—a mere trifle of some- 
thing over twenty-three miles! 


Scenes in Dunkirk 


Then comes Dunkirk, still full of help- 
less women and children, plastered over 
with signs instructing the inhabitants 
which way to run for shelter in case of 
bombardment, and bustling with cheery 
activities, notwithstanding that every 
night it is almost impossible to sleep be- 
cause of the heavy firing from both Brit- 
ish and German guns. Houses and public 
buildings alike are pockmarked with 
shrapnel, partly blown to bits by the ex- 
plosion of aerial torpedoes and bombs, 
and racked by the shells that drop in to 
keep the population and garrison on 
their toes. Along the shore, half a mile 
nearer the German lines, the plage, or 
watering place, of Malo-les-Bains mani- 
fests a typical activity, with its bathing 


and flirtations and idling on the broad, 
sunny beach. The “movie ” Casino lost 
a door recently, and most of its end, as 
a result of one high explosive bomb 
which an aviator aimed at the railroad 
station; but the crowd files in just the © 
same to see the latest film, with a gay 
disregard for possible dangers, and never 
a thought of the sullen British guns 
close by or the circling airplanes that do 
“stunts ” as if to amuse the crowd with 
their flying circus. 

Behind Dunkirk is Calais, the focus of 
the activities that have their beginning 
in London. Here, at least, one can sleep 
at night; though here, too, the rumble 
of the guns is always evident, and house 
and store, public building and hotel, bear 
the marks of terrific maltreatment. No- 
body seems to care. 


Hospitals and Cemeteries 


Near Calais begin the saddest of all the 
sights behind the front—the hospital 
camps and cemeteries. In America we, 
know, in a vague sort of way, that thou- 
sands and even millions of men are killed 
in a war such as this. But the figures 
are abstract to us as yet; and it is not 
until one runs unexpectedly into a little 
British cemetery that the hideous truth 
strikes home. Packed into a space of 
about half an acre were hundreds upon 
hundreds of graves. At the head of each 
was a small, unpainted, numbered wooden 
cross. That was all; no mounds, no mon- 
uments, no flummery; just dead men 
buried in a foreign land, with numbers 
above them; crowded together as close as 
sailors in their hammocks at sea, each 
with his legal six feet by two of earth, 
and nothing more. A simple little fence 
surrounded this ghastly, hallowed field, 
and not far distant, men were working 
placidly along the railroad, others were 
out walking with pretty girls, who 
laughed and talked as gayly as if that 
field were not there. On a field within 
eyeshot some officers with golf sticks 
were out for an afternoon’s sport. Be- 
hind all rolled the hazy Channel blue, 
blobbed here and there with the misty 
bulk of destroyer or trawler. A group 
of German prisoners worked leisurely at 
their appointed task under the guard of 
half a dozen soldiers. They were sturdy, 
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healthy, contented-looking villains, 
patched and ragged though they were, 
and with a tinge of the insolent clinging 
about them still, as if, for all their satis- 
faction at being well out of the fighting, 
they considered themselves the superiors 
of their generous captors. 


Treatment of German Prisoners 


It has been argued again and again in 
the British press, and repeated in some 
quarters in France, that the treatment 
given by both French and British author- 
ities to these prisoners of war is too gen- 
erous. It is costly, indeed, and the pris- 
oners do not deserve it. Men who have 
committed the hideous crimes of the Ger- 
mans deserve nothing but hard labor and 
sufficient food to keep them healthy, 
without luxuries or any tenderness. But 
their deserts and their actual treatment 
are two vastly different things, and the 
yilest baby butcher among them is 
handled with the magnanimity of a foe 
who is as merciful as he is honest. And 
that policy is not altogether one of senti- 
ment or pride. It is the expression of 
true manhood; neither British nor French 
could do anything else and remain what 
they are, chivalrous races. 

But the treatment of the prisoners is 
an excellent policy from a purely political 
point of view. It is an education for these 
men who from their babyhood have been 
taught to despise the French as alcohol- 
sodden braggarts and the British as 
bloodthirsty pirates trying to ruin the 
“Vaterland.” Prisoners now, these ex- 
soldiers are learning the true characters 
of their captors. 

Southward from the first-line British 
trenches run the hospitals, from the mere 
dressing stations to the big convalescent 
and permanent camps. stretch 
along the coast for miles south from Ca- 
lais and extend into the interior as far 
as Etaples. Wooden huts, like the ready- 
to-set-up houses advertised by the mail- 
order firms at home, big tents and little 
ones, regular houses and operating thea- 
tres, storerooms and outbuildings of 
every color and size and shape imagina- 
ble. Wounded men lie in beds or in com- 
fortable chairs outside, taking the sun 
and the sweet salt air; competent-look- 
ing nurses and Women’s Auxiliary Corps 


They 


helpers flit here and there in their trim 
uniforms, and most of the camps wear a 
very cheery appearance. 

Most notable is the expression on the 
faces of even those men who have been 
hard hit. Here one is minus a foot or an 
arm; another is growing a new face, 
thanks to the skill of the surgeons; be- 
side him is a mere shadow of a man who 
has suffered the agonies of being badly 
gassed. All of them wear a look of utter 
content, of living in the peaceful moment. 
It is the same look one sees upon the 
faces of the blind who have been blind 
from birth; that entire lack of self-con- 
sciousness, that placid acceptance of the 
moment which compensates somewhat for 
sight. 

The Busiest Channel Port 


In — » where the British troops 
first land in France, one person in every 
fifty in before-the-war times was an 
Englishman, and the port did a tremen- 
dous business in perishable commodities 
with the cross-Channel British seaports. 
Today the ancient city is transformed 
completely. The best hotel is the head- 
quarters of the British Red Cross, all 
the other hostelries are chock full of 
British uniforms; stern-looking military 
policemen regulate traffic with all the 
sangfroid of the London “ Bobby,” and 
keep a watchful eye on the passing sol- 
diery, and the streets are jammed as 
they never were before. The long, nar- 
row harbor, hardly more than a slim 
estuary through which the ebullient tides 
rush at racehorse speed, is congested be- 
yond belief with what seems at first 
sight a hopeless tangle of fishing smacks 
and passenger liners, war craft, troop- 
ships, and “cargo boats,” all painted a 
wartime gray, and all disgorging or en- 
gulfing unimaginable quantities of men 
and supplies, cannon and munitions. The 
wharves are mountains of boxes and 
crates and barrels, bearing the British 
broad arrow of his Majesty’s services, 
and day and night the loading and un- 
loading goes on without a break. 

Into all this orderly disorder I walked 
unnoticed and studied what was going 
on. About me the normal traffic flowed 
in an uninterrupted stream, whose pace 
was perhaps heightened a little over 
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normal times. But beyond, on _ the 
wharves and along the high-sided stone 
quays where I did not care to intrude 
too far for my own peace of mind, nor- 
mal traffic had given place entirely to 
the business of war. Yet where and how 
was all this vast material transported? 
It was there, and it was coming in every 
day in an unceasing stream of gigantic 
magnitude. The wharves could not hold 
more than a day’s or perhaps two days’ 
cargoes. British efficiency and thorough- 
ness were taking care of it in a silent, 
methodical, unemotional system that got 
it out of the way and up to the front 
without dislocating the usual business of 
the town to any appreciable degree. I 
doubt that Fritz at his best could handle 
such a vast problem with so little friction 
and so much celerity. 


Piles of American Goods 


Two other Channel ports also receive 
tremendous infloodings of men and 
things, but the principal port is here, 
and when one considers that Great Brit- 
ain is maintaining an army of millions, 
and supplying them with everything 
from gauze bandages and pots of jam 
and pickles to 15-inch naval guns and 
ammunition without stint, all through 
three small seaports of which this is the 
chief—British civilians as well as mili- 
tary come into France here, which adds 
to the difficulties—the wonder is that the 
work can be done at all, much more that 
it can and does go on without a hitch. 

The narrow, tortuous streets of the 
city are as crowded as lower Broadway 
except at night, when all lights are ex- 
tinguished and the city hides its head 
under its weary wing, while the flying 
death hovers noisily overhead, in night- 
long patrolling, to ward off the enemy 
planes. 

The shops are full of foreign goods. 
English signs are everywhere, and in 
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many a window one recognizes all sorts 
of American goods, often marked in bold 
letters “ British made” to deceive care- 
less British purchasers who do not, per- 
haps, look very closely at the trade- 
marks. Tools from Bridgeport, canned 
meats and delicacies from Chicago and 
Kansas City, cheap jewelry from New- 
ark, N. J., shoes and other leather goods 
from Massachusetts, packets of a famous 
brand of oatmeal, carefully labeled as 
being suitable for gruel; photographic 
supplies, chemicals and cameras from 
Rochester, pocketknives from Toledo, 
chewing gum and eyeglasses, whisky, 
and electric batteries for hand lamps, 
THE NEw York TIMEs and other news- 
papers are jumbled together along the 
Grande Rue and other streets in a hodge- 
podge. Three years ago the staid old 
city of would have gasped at such 
irregularity. Now it piles Pelion upon 
Ossa and cries for more. * * * 


A High Explostwe Bomb 


One night near the Belgian front while 

I was at dinner with my Belgian hosts 
Fritz sent over an aviator who aimed a 
275-pound bomb full of H. E. (the abbre- 
viation common for “high explosive ”’) 
at the railroad station, missed it by a 
quarter of a mile, and hit a train full of 
“ permissionaires ”—soldiers who have 
received leave and are departing from 
the active zone for some big city in the 
rear. In this case it chanced that the 
men were Belgian infantry and artillery 
soldiers going to London and Paris on a 
ten-day leave. The bomb struck in the 
middle of a car jammed with men, killed 
twenty-two of them instantly and wound- 
ed thirty-seven more, of whom twenty- 
eight died the next morning. When we 
reached the spot next day the wrecked 
car—there was nothing much left of it 
but the two ends—had been disposed of, 
the hole in the roadbed almost filled, 
and the track relaid. 








ONDERFUL work in the res- 
toration of disabled soldiers 
continues in all the warring 


countries. Lieut. Col. Sir 
Robert Jones, a British surgeon, lectur- 
ing before the Royal Institute of Pub- 
' lic Health in London, said that it was 
essential to retain the economic man 
power of the nation instead of being 
flooded with helpless cripples after the 
war. Orthopedic surgeons had _ been 
faced with new problems, for in the 
early days of the war they were with- 
out experience of the injuries inflicted 
by high explosives and the septic influ- 
ence of the highly manured soil of 
France. Limbs that looked so hopeless 
as apparently to be fitted only for am- 
putation had to be reconstructed and 
caused to perform their functions by 
new methods. Most gunshot wounds 
were poisoned, and at the front, where 
the object of the surgeons was to save 
life, they were hampered in regard to 
the functioning of muscles. But the 
shortened limbs that came from them 
to the orthopedic centres were not only 
restored to their proper length, but the 
incidence of body weight was carefully 
adjusted in relation to the fracture. The 
patients were retained until the joints 
became supple, and in six months they 
left the hospitals with joints as nearly 
normal as art could make them. 

A piece of shin bone was perhaps re- 
moved and placed in the arm, massage 
and electricity were employed, nerves 
were reunited, and muscles were trans- 
planted and re-educated. Young sur- 
geons planned new routes for tendons, 
and all the treatment was directed to the 
patient’s resumption of his ordinary call- 
ing, which, in some cases, required the 
mobility rather than the strength of a 
limb. A remarkable operation was the 
removal of a finger from a good hand 
to replace a thumb on the other, and in 
due course it had moved just in the same 
way as the original thumb. Cripples in 


Marvels of the New War Surgery 


“Re-educating” 






the Wounded 


the old sense would, Sir Robert Jones 
said, cease to exist. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the cases at the orthopedic 
centres had been restored to the army. 


Canada’s Re-educative Methods 


Canada has developed a system of re- 
educating soldiers which is producing 
noteworthy results along the same lines 
as those laid down in England and 
France. Disabled soldiers are received 
at Quebec and are classified medically. 
Those whose military usefulness has 
been ended are distributed to their home 
districts and receive at once a furlough 
of one to two weeks to visit their fami- 
lies. At the end of his furlough the sol- 
dier returns to the convalescent centre 
of his home district. This is a hospital, 
hotel, recreation house, and school rolled 
into one. The great feature of the con- 
valescent centre is the shops and the 
classes. These the men attend volunta- 
rily and eagerly. Some of them take a 
six months’ commercial course, including 
bookkeeping, shorthand and _ typewrit- 
ing, and they may continue this course if 
they desire beyond the half year. Many 
men of another group study for civil 
service examinations that will lead to 
jobs in the postal and revenue services. 
They will be preferred in appointments 
to sich places. Woodworking, both car- 
pent:y and furniture making; drafts- 
manship, gardening, poultry raising are 
some of the other things taught. 


Choosing a New Vocation 


After a time men are discharged from 
the convalescent centre and from the 
army. But those whose disabilities de- 
bar them from resuming their former 
employments may have further training, 
and this is where re-education really be- 
gins. Each man has to choose his new 
vocation for himself. His further train- 
ing is without cost to himself and he 
and his family continue to receive com- 
pensation payments from the Govern- 
ment. So far as possible the men are 
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steered into the study of trades in which 
wage standards are high, employment 
steady and the demand for labor con- 
stantly increasing. Machine shop prac- 
tice, gasoline engine operation, (station- 
ary or tractor,) automobile mechanics, 
(operation and repair,) electric power 
station practice, railroad or commercial 
telegraphy, surveying, architectural 
drafting, some forms of manufactur- 
ing, the work of sanitary inspectors, 
chemistry, motion-picture projection, 
public school teaching, and farming are 
some of the trades for which Canadian 
soldiers are fitted by re-education. They 
are sent to schools, factories, and fields 
to get their training. 


Plans of General Gorgas 


Turning now to America’s plans for 
dealing with wounded soldiers, we find 
that Major Gen. William C. Gorgas, Sur- 
geon General of the army, has a com- 
plete plan to put into operation. From 
the time the soldier is wounded at the 
fighting front until his return to civil 
life the Government intends to stand by 
his side in an effort to prevent deform- 
ity from wounds, to refit the injured 
man for his place in civil life and to re- 
construct him for service to himself and 
the State. 


“The whole conception of Govern- 
mental and national responsibility in 
earing for the wounded,” says General 
Gorgas, “has undergone a_ radical 
change during the months of study given 
the subject by experts serving with the 
Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
others consulting with them. Instead of 
the old idea that responsibility ended 
with the return of the soldier to private 
life with his wounds healed and such 
pension as he might be given, it is now 
considered that it is the duty of the 
Government to equip and re-educate the 
wounded man, after healing his wounds, 
and to return him to civil life ready to 
be as useful to himself and his country 
as possible. 


** Reconstruction Hospitals” 


“To carry out this idea plans are well 
under way for building ‘ reconstruction 
hospitals’ in large centres of popula- 
tion. These hospitals will not be the last 
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step in the return of the wounded sol- 
diers to civil life. When the soldiers are 
able to take up industrial training, fur- 
ther provision will be ready. The in- 
jured man may be retrained to his for- 
mer occupation to conform with his han- 
dicapped condition or retrained for a new 
industry compatible with that condition. 
Additional education will be given to 
those fitted for it, and men may in some 
cases be returned to more valuable work 
than that from which they were called 
to war. Workshops will be provided at 
the hospitals, but arrangements will also 
be made with outside industries whereby 
more elaborate methods of training may 
be carried on. An employment bureau 
will be established to place men so 
trained in different parts of the United 
States. 

“This whole matter comes under the 
Department of Military Orthopedic Sur- 
gery, recently organized in the medical 
department of the army. Arrangements 
have been made by this department to — 
eare for soldiers, so far as orthopedics 
(the prevention of deformity) is con- 
cerned, continuously until they are re- 
turned either to active service or civil 
life. Orthopedic surgeons will be at- 
tached to the medical force near the fir- 
ing line, and to the different hospitals, 
back to the base orthopedic hospital, 
which will be established within 100 
miles of the firing line. In this hospital, 
in addition to orthopedic surgical care, 
there will be equipment for surgical re- 
construction and ‘curative workshops,’ 
in which men will acquire ability to use 
injured members while doing work in- 
teresting and useful in itself. This 
method has supplanted the old and tire- 
some one of prescribing a set of motions 
for a man to go through with no purpose 
other than to reacquire use of the in- 
jured part.” 


Surgery and Man Power 


The wonderful work of the surgeons 
has also reduced the military signifi- 
cance of the casualty lists to a consider- 
able degree, because many men listed as 
wounded are after varying intervals able 
to return to the fighting lines. One of 
the most interesting contributions to this 
phase of the subject is that made by 
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Professor Rosstovtzeff, a Russian sur- 
geon, assisted by Professor Kolossoff, a 
mathematician. Professor Rosstovtzeff 
says that the value of surgeons in war 
has always been recognized as equivalent 
to that of a certain number of fighting 
men, but few have taken the trouble to 
demonstrate the exact value of surgical 
organization and mobilization. Dealing 
with figures of casualties caused in 
battle and distinct from sickness and dis- 
ability from other causes, and not in- 
cluding those listed as prisoners or miss- 
ing, we find that the total losses com- 
prise three classes—the dead, severely 
wounded, and slightly wounded. These 
may be said to average somewhat as fol- 
lows: Dead, 5 per cent.; severely wound- 
ed, 5 per cent., and slightly wounded, 15 
per cent. for each pitched battle, the 
total casualties being estimated at 25 
per cent. of effectives. It is assumed 
that all the effectives participate in the 
battle sooner or later, or, in other words, 
reserves not engaged in battle are sup- 
posed to be nonexistent. 


Armies Saved by Surgery 


If in a given campaign an entire army 
participates in five battles—irrespective 
of results—the continuous subtraction of 
25 per cent. of effectives for each battle 
would reduce the fighting force 75 per 
cent. for the time being. Casualties 
which do not incapacitate a man or lay 
him up for a few days only do net seem 
to enter into computation. Under ideal 
conditions of surgery, a not inconsider- 
able fraction of severely wounded and a 
very large contingent of slightly wound- 
ed can be reclaimed for further fighting. 
In figures, it is reckoned that such sur- 
gery can save almost 44 per cent. of the 
number injured in the campaign. 


In other words, should 300,000 men be 
injured in such warfare, surgery would 
save the makings of a reserve army of 
130,000! This amount of human salvage, 
huge as it is, probably falls short of the 
colored reports of casualties given out to 
the press, in which the vast majority are 
listed as “slightly wounded,” with the 
corollary that “75 per cent. of these” 
will soon return to the ranks. To have 
any mathematical significance, casual- 


ties would have to be sufficient to send 
men to base hospitals and keep them out 
of action for the rest of the campaign. 
Moreover, these men must be in such a 
state as to benefit directly from surgical 
organization and science, otherwise even 
the “slightly wounded ” would succumb 
in large numbers from various forms of 
infection. 

“ Sanitation,” says Professor Rosstovt- 
zeff, “is an essential part of medical 
organization, for it is assumed in all such 
calculations that the troops are to be 
kept in good physical condition, and that 
hospitalization in the full sense of the 
term will ward off all agencies which 
could interfere with convalescence from 
wounds. The term ‘surgery’ should 
read ‘surgery and its auxiliaries,’ when 
we speak of its power to revolutionize 
the results of warfare. The stretcher 
bearer and ambulance driver play a 
major role at the front in these activi- 
ties, just as do those of various other 
vocations in the rear, and the term sur- 
gery alone conveys too much the idea 
that the salvage is the result exclusively 
of wound treatment.” 


German Official Figures 


German Army statistics appear to bear 
out Professor Rosstovtzeff’s estimate. 
Of the total number of officers and men 
in the German Army who were wounded 
during the second year of the war, 70 
per cent. fully recovered and went back 
to the trenches. Only 6.4 per cent. of 
the wounded were completely unfit for 
military service, and the other men 
wounded were able to do military duty 
at home. A noteworthy decrease in epi- 
demic disease in the German armies was 
also observed during the second year of 
the war. According to official reports, 
the number of cases dropped from 51 per 
1,000 during the first year of the war to 
a trifle over 38 per 1,000. The greatest 
number of patients, 21% per 1,000, were 
treated for nervous diseases due to the 
strain of battle, and particularly of 
trench warfare under terrific artillery 
bombardments. Pleurisy was responsi- 
ble for six cases per 1,000, pneumonia 
four, tuberculosis one-seventeenth, en- 
teric one-fourteenth, and dysentery one- 
eighteenth. Another feature was the ab- 
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solute disappearance of smallpox and the 
practical elimination of other scourges 
like typhus, typhoid, and cholera. This 
was noted in spite of the fact that the 
armies operated largely among popula- 
tions suffering extensively from these 
maladies and under conditions favorable 
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to their spread. The immunity of the 
soldiers was attributed to vaccination 
with preventive serums and other scien- 
tific methods of prevention. The num- 
ber of men on monthly sick reports from 
all causes decreased from 120 to 100 per 
1,000. 


The Newest French Field Hospital 


Story of the “Auto-Chir” No. X. 


Count d’Haussonville of the French Academy recently related how the newest 
type of field hospital is operated at the front for the saving of the wounded. The 
following translation was made for CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE: 


IRST of all, what is an “ auto- 
K chir”? While this abbreviation 
is familiar to those at the front, 
it may need some explaining for 
the uninitiated back of the lines. An 
“auto-chir” is an automobile surgical 
ambulance, the “chir” standing for 
“ chirurgicale,” the French word for sur- 
gical. 
it is not installed in a fixed place, but is 
meant to be moved about at the order of 
the Quartermaster General or the Quar- 
termaster of the corps to which it is at- 
tached. 

The advantage of this arrangement is 
that the “auto-chir ” can move at the 
first signal to the place where it is most 
needed, and where it can speedily estab- 
lish an operating centre. It contains no 
beds. It is composed of three technical 
ambulance vehicles, each with its special- 
ty. The first is devoted to sterilization. 
A great boiler makes the steam neces- 
sary for the autoclave and the metal 
heating room in which the surgical dress- 
ings and instruments are sterilized. At 
the same time, it serves as a central 
heating plant for the hospital after this 
is installed. The second, devoted to 
X-ray work, contains the apparatus 
necessary for X-ray operations, and 
can be transformed into a darkroom. It 
also carries the adjustable panels of very 
light wood, which are used to divide off 
the two operating rooms. Finally, the 
third is the pharmacy vehicle, and con- 
tains also the dynamo to furnish electric 
power and light. 


Mobile it is in the full sense, for: 


Thus equipped, the “auto-chir” can 
speed promptly to any designated spot 
where a great influx of wounded is ex- 
pected. It establishes itself close to some 
building, where beds can be set up—a 
schoolhouse, a private dwelling, wooden 
barracks erected in advance—it matters 
not where. In eight hours it unpacks its 
equipment, installs its two operating 
rooms, gets its apparatus to working, 
and, behold! an emergency hospital has 
been created. 


The Surgeons and Nurses 


As for the wounded who are severely 


injured, they are sent as fast as 
possible from the nearest primary 
hospital just back of the front—some- 
times even directly from the first-aid 
stations at the trenches. As soon as 
operated upon they are carried on litters 
into the building, in which beds have been 
prepared, and which is called the “ nurs- 
ing ambulance,” for henceforth it attends 
to the wants of these wounded. 


Then new orders arrive, and the rest 
of the wounded are sent to hospitals at 
the rear. The “ auto-chir” loads up its 
apparatus again and goes elsewhere to set 
up a new hospital, still further toward 
the front, if possible, for it must follow 
the movements of the army. 


The personnel of the “ auto-chir ” con- 
sists of four surgeons, four aids, an X-ray 
operator, a pharmacist, a directing of- 
ficer, ten medical students, and twenty- 
five male nurses. To this masculine per- 
sonnel a recent decision has added eight 
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feminine nurses, a great honor for them, 
and one eagerly sought, for it brings 
them nearer the front and gives them 
work in an operating room; besides, in 
order to assist the surgeon, or to admin- 
ister chloroform in urgent cases, one 
must have experience, coolness, and well- 
tried nerves. Two automobiles are de- 
voted to the transporting of all these men 
and women. 


** Auto-Chir No. X.” 


No. X. was sent about three months 
ago into a region which need not be 
designated more definitely than to say 
that the hospital has several times been 
bombarded by German airplanes. It is 
installed on the side of a hill at the edge 
of a pretty wood. It overlooks a valley 
through which runs a brook, and the op- 
posite crest also is crowned with forest 
trees. The “auto-chir ” is at the centre 
of the group of hospital barracks devoted 
to the wounded, and of other buildings 
for general service—the kitchen, laundry, 
wash house, and the like. 

On the edge of the forest, with a, gen- 
eral view over the hospital which it dom- 
inates, a barrack shelters the surgical 
and medical personnel, which is wholly 
under the authority of an eminent head 
physician who was long a professor at 
the Val de Grace before being called to 
conduct an “ auto-chir” on the Somme, 
in Artois and at 

On the slope of the valley, not far from 
the entering road, a barrack has been 
built for the women nurses. This barrack 
is a long rectangle, divided in the middle 
by a rather large room. From that room 
two narrow corridors run to right and 
left, flanked on either side—I do not 
know whether to say by the cells or by 
the “boxes” of the nurses. Notadoor. A 
simple curtain separates each box from 
the corridor. The furniture is of the 
simplest: a narrow bedstead, a tiny toilet 
table, a little chair, and that is all. Each 
nurse is free to ornament her walls as 
she pleases with personal souvenirs, 
photographs of dear ones, or little prints. 
Against the panels of the middle room are 
suspended a pointed helmet picked up at 
the front, and a few war engravings. 
The room itself, though it has but one 
occupant, is divided, at least as to its 
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furniture, into two parts. On the left 
as you enter is a table covered with 
starched linen, around which are wooden 
chairs: it is the dining room. On the 
right are a second table—ornamented 
with a figured cover—and two little 
sofas: it is the parlor. 


How the Nurses Live 


In that barrack seventeen women or 


girls, some of them quite young, live in 


common, as in a convent, though the 
mother superior in this case is called the 
head nurse. It is in this central room 
that they assemble at mealtime, and that 
they rest a few moments in the evening 
after a hard day’s work. They have to 
be at the hospital at 7:30 in the morning 
to take temperatures before the surgeon 
arrives, to help him with difficult dress- 
ings, and to dress minor wounds them- 
selves. 

Some are even assigned to the operat- 
ing rooms. In the afternoon they have 
to entertain the wounded, sometimes stay 
by the pillow of a dying man, or find 
words of human tenderness for a wife 
or mother who is weeping at the death- 
bed of her husband or son. And I will 
merely mention the nights of emergency 
work and the arrivals of wounded in 
great numbers directly from the front, 
some of them still wearing the tourniquet 
that has temporarily stopped the flow 
of blood. 

It is a hard life, but no one complains; 
and in the rare moments which they pass 
together after dinner, good humor, even 
French gayety, comes again to the sur- 
face. At the same time they are not ig- 
norant of the evils that threaten. The 
metal helmet and the gas mask suspended 
in the room of each would suffice to re- 
call them to mind. The evening that I 
visited these women there was a bright 
moon. “Do you think Fritz will come 
tonight? ” asked one. The question puz- 
zled me a little. They explained, laugh- 
ing, that Fritz was the name given to the 
German aviator and bomb thrower whose 
acquaintance two or three of them had 
already made in another hospital. If— 
which may God forbid!—Fritz should fly 
over their ambulance they will not lose 
their heads, and, when he has gone, they 
will joke about him. 



















Sunday at a Hospital 


I left “ Auto-Chir No. X.”’ one Sunday 
after attending mass in the barrack 
which serves as a chapel. Very little is 
the barrack and very modest the chapel, 
with its wooden benches, like those of a 
village school, and its extemporized altar, 
ornamented with only two candles. The 
choir consisted of three soldiers, who 
were priests as well as hospital attend- 
ants; the pharmacist played the organ, 
an old harmonium. It was a soldier, too, 
who chanted the mass. He was a rather 
large man, and his white aube, being too 
short, revealed the lower part of his sky- 
blue trousers as well as his leggings. 
The mass had ended and I was about to 
retire when the choir intoned the “ De 
Profundis.” It had not been a mass in 
black, so that nothing had presaged this 
psalm, to whose tragic beauty we have 
become somewhat insensible through 
familiarity. But this time it stirred me, 
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coming thus unexpectedly to recall the 
pale phantom of death which hovers so 
constantly over the heads of all. 


Death! It has its domain reserved 
very close to the chapel. It has been 
necessary to clear a corner of the forest 
to make a cemetery; but if they have cut 
down the underbrush they have respected 
the old trees, whose branches extend their 
shadows over the graves. Many already 
are the rows of little crosses, to each of 
which is hung a plaque giving the name 
and military unit to which he belonged, 
whose body now rests under a little earth. 
Some of these inscriptions are in Arabic 
—the men were Mohammedans—a touch- 
ing emblem of the fraternity in death 
between Frenchmen by birth and French- 
men by heart. The cemetery is already 
too small; soon it will be necessary to 
clear another corner of the forest, but I 
hope they will continue to respect the 
trees. 


Knitting 


By ELLA MORROW SOLLENBERGER 


NITTING and knitting; 
Jacket and helmet, 
Mittens and muffler; 

Into the mesh of them 
Thinking and thinking. 


Monarchies crumbling, 
Democracies shaking, 

The blood of our manhood 
Spilling and spilling. 
Sorrow and sacrifice, 
Fatherless children, 
Desolate womanhood 
Drudgingly living. 


Wanton destruction 
That centuries builded; 
Nothing is sacred— 
Killing and killing. 
Passions unbridled, 
Lust and despoiling, 
What does it matter? 
There is no tomorrow. 


So little, so futile, 

This work of our fingers, 
Yet we keep knitting. 
Jacket and helmet, 
Mittens and muffler, 
Into the mesh of them 


Thinking and thinking. 





[OFFICIAL] 


Pan-Germans Forced the War 


Utterances of Militarist Leaders Revealing the 
Deliberate Nature of the Attack 


WO professors of the University of 
Minnesota, Wallace Notestein and 
Elmer E. Stoll, have compiled for 
the United States Government 2a 
book entitled “ Conquest and Kultur: 
Aims of the Germans in Their Own 
Words,” which contains much that is new 
to the American public, and which as a 
whole forms an illuminating exhibit of 
the deliberate purpose with which the 
present war was precipitated by the Im- 
perial German Government. Some of 
the passages were written several years 
before the war, others since its begin- 
ning. The most significant are here re- 
produced for the light they throw upon 
current history. The explanatory lines 
in small type are by the compilers. The 
publication was edited by Guy Stanton 
Ford of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation of the United States Government; 
the quotations were derived by CURRENT 
History MAGAZINE from advance proof 
sheets, through special courtesy of the 
Committee on Public Information. 


“During the year following the last 
Moroccan crisis, the feeling has taken 
hold of practically the whole of the Ger- 
man Nation that a great European war 
is the only means by which we could hope 
to obtain free scope for the pursuit of 
our world policy. General Friedrich von 
Bernhardi’s book, ‘Germany and the 
Next War,’ has played a prominent part 
in voicing and, at the same time, in fur- 
thering that feeling. The literary quali- 
ties of this book as well as the high au- 
thority of its author, have attracted the 
attention of wide circles far beyond the 
German frontiers.” 

Deutsche Weltpolitik und kein Krieg, 
1913, p. 1. In various issues of the All- 
deutsche Blatter this anonymous work is 
attributed to some one standing close to 
Bethmann Hollweg. Its pacific spirit 
makes its testimony all the more signifi- 
cant. 


“ Let it be the task, then, of our diplo- 
macy so to shuffle the cards that we may 
be attacked by France, for then there 
would be reasonable prospect that Russia 
for a time would remain neutral. * * * 
We must not hope to bring about this 
attack by waiting passively. Neither 
France nor Russia nor England need to 
attack in order to further their interests. 
So long as we shrink from attack, they 
can force us to submit to their will by 
diplomacy, as the upshot of the Moroc- 
can negotiation shows. 


“Tf we wish to bring about an attack 
by our opponents we must initiate an ac- 
tive policy, which, without attacking 
France, will so prejudice her interests or 
those of England that both those States 
would feel themselves compelled to attack 
us. Opportunities for such procedure 
are offered both in Africa and in 
Europe.” 


3ernhardi, Germany and the Next War, 
(1911,) trans., 1914, pp. 278-279. 


Fomenting the War Spirit 


The following is the testimony of Otfried 
Nippold, until recently Professor of 
Church History at Jena. On his return 
from a residence of several years in Japan 
he was shocked to observe the extraor- 
dinary growth of jingoism in Germany. 
He gathered in most careful fashion a col- 
lection of statements advocating war and 
conquest made in the years 1912-1913 by 
prominent men, by well-known associa- 
tions, and by leading newspapers. At the 
end of his book of more than a hundred 
pages this German scholar made the fol- 
lowing judicious statement of the situa- 
tion: 


“The evidence submitted in this book 
amounts to an irrefutable proof that a 
systematic stimulation of the war spirit 
is going on, based on the one hand on the 
Pan-German League, and on the other on 
the agitation of the Defense Association, 
(Wehrverein.) One cannot but feel deep 
regret in observing the fact that in Ger- 
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many, as well as in other countries, ill- 
feeling against other States and nations 
is being stirred up so unjustifiably and 
that people are being so unscrupulously 
incited to war. * * * 

“One of the principal arguments 
which are at present used in order to 
hypnotize the masses is the analogy of 
the year 1813. Attempts are made to 
manufacture a similarity between 1813 
and 1913 which is not in any way war- 
ranted by facts. Whereas, a hundred 
years ago, the German people were com- 
pelled to fight for their most sacred pos- 
sessions, today there is no reason what- 
ever for a war, unless it be the wish of 
the army to give once more practical 
proof of its efficiency. But it is, of 
course, not possible to take that reason 
seriously. There is no real issue today 
anywhere between Germany and the pow- 
ers of the Triple Entente which could be 
said to make war unavoidable. But that 
is exactly where the tragedy comes in 
for those who are inciting the people to 
war, and here we also find an explana- 
tion for the increased agitation in which 
they are at present engaged—I mean in 
the fact that they cannot show any real 
point of conflict based on the actual 
state of international politics. 


“As a matter of fact, if Germany is 
in any danger today, it comes from with- 
in rather than from without. The Bal- 
kan war, it is true, seemed at last to pro- 
vide those who are in favor of war with 
the longed-for opportunity to strike. But 
now they are all the more disappointed 
that even this opportunity, which seemed 
to promise the last great issue in Euro- 
pean politics, has apparently passed by 
in peace. And in the absence of any real 
causes of war, of any natural sources of 
political antagonism against the other 
States of Europe, they now find them- 
selves compelled to create artificial 
causes. But this can only be done by 
manufacturing excitement among the 
population, by stirring up nationalistic 
feeling, and by the systematic cultivation 
of a warlike spirit—tasks which are be- 
ing sedulously attended to by our war- 
loving Generals in the Pan-German 
League, the Defense Association, (Wehr- 
verein,) and similar organizations.” 


Otfried Nippold, Der deutsche Chauvin- 
ismus, 1913, p. 118, et seq. 


The Kaiser Won for War 


“In the end a continual dropping will 
wear out a stone. It is interesting to ob- 
serve the gradual change in the Empe- 
ror’s views during the last three years, 
from 1911 to 1914. In 1910 the Emperor 
William could still discuss with the 
French Minister Pichon the idea of a 
union of all civilized States and express 
his approval of the idea. In the previous 
year, in 1909, speaking at Cuxhaven, he 
emphasized that peace was needed in 
equal measure by all civilized nations ‘ to 
enable them to discharge undisturbed the 
great tasks of culture involved in their 
economic and commercial development.’ 
In 1911 he emphasized, in a speech deliv- 
ered in Hamburg, that economic compe- 
tition between nations could not be fought 
out by one party striking at the other, 
but only by each nation straining its ca- 
pacity to the highest point. On New 
Year’s Day, 1911, in an address to the 
diplomatists, he still eulogized the peace- 
ful understanding existing between the 
nations, which was more in accordance 
with their interest than the conduct of 
dangerous wars. But in his speech at 
Hamburg on June 18, 1912, a different 
note is already sounded: ‘ Not inconsid- 
erately must we raise the standard where 
we are not sure that we shall be able to 
defend it.’ 

“This speech was delivered six months 
after the Morocco convention, and any 
one who can read between the lines may 
already detect the influence which the 
criticism of the Emperor’s peaceful pol- 
icy had begun to exercise on the thoughts 
of the Emperor; he no longer rejects war 
under -all circumstances, but if war must 
come, it is to be, according to the saying 
of Clausewitz, a continuation of policy 
by other means—that is, of course, on the 
assumption that the standard can be de- 
fended; in other words, that we are 
stronger than the other side. In the next 
year, at the boisterous banquets in com- 
memoration of the war of liberation of 
1813, this military note more and more 
suppressed the notes of peace. An in- 
toxicalion appeared to have seized the 
whole of Germany, a new intoxication of 
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freedom, from what bondage no one 
knew. This drunkenness was artificially 
produced by the fiery beverages which 
an unscrupulous patriotic press had for 
many a year and day poured out to the 
German nation. Even those occupying 
the highest positions were unable to es- 
cape this condition of intoxication. A 
true epidemic of patriotism broke out, 
setting high and low, young and old, in a 
fever of ecstasy.” 
J’Accuse! by a German, 1915, pp. 136-37. 


“ The Day” Dawns 


“ The fateful day draws near. * * * 
And even if the twilight of the gods be 
upon us, let it come in furious battle 
rather than in lingering sickliness.” 

Graf du Moulin-Eckart, speech at Stutt- 
gart meeting of the Pan-German League, 
Alldeutsche Blatter, April 25, 1914. 

“We maintain, today more than ever, 
that Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
even with the most honorable desire for 
peace, cannot avoid war with their east- 
ern and western neighbors; that a fright- 
ful, decisive struggle will be forced upon 
them. * * * Whoever willfully seeks 
to hide the fateful gravity of a future 
not far away because he fears the effect 
on the situation of the moment commits 
an unspeakable crime against the German 
Nation and becomes guilty of high 
treason.” 

Alldeutsche Blatter, March 14, 1914. 
These words in large letters were part of 
the leading editorial. 

“ Now, people of Germany, ye shall be 
masters of Europe.” (Nun deutsches Volk 
wirst du Europa’s Meister.) 

The German poet, Hermann Stehr, in 
the first number of the Neue Rundschau 
after the war broke out, 1914, p. 1186. 

“Tt [the prospect’ of war] is enter- 
tained without emotion. The profits are 
calculated—the annihilation of France, 
an indemnity of war amounting to twen- 
ty-five milliards because it is remembered 
that last time you paid up too easily— 
and then we shall rub our hands. You 
smile! That is because you don’t know 
what Germany is today. It is a nation 
of shopkeepers; love of gain is its ruling 
passion; to earn money, get rich quickly, 
is its one ideal.” 


Herr Kerr, in an interview with Georges 
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Bourdon. The German Enigma, 1914, 
p. 166. Kerr is 9, German, editor of the 
review, Pan. Bourdon, a Frenchman, vis- 
ited Germany in 1912 to learn from promi- 
nent Germans their views of Franco-Ger- 
man relations. 


Surbordination of France 


“Whatever Providence may hold in 
reserve for Germany it is on France 
that will fall the task of paying the 
costs, but in another measure than forty- 
four years ago. It will be no paltry five 
billions they will have to pay to ransom 
themselves, but perhaps thirty. The Holy 
Mother of God at Lourdes will have much 
to do if she undertakes, even through 
miracles, the task of healing all the bones 
that our soldiers will break in the bodies 
of the unfortunate inhabitants on the 
other side of the Vosges. Poor France! 
There is yet time for her to change her 
plans, but in a few hours it will be too 
late. Then France will receive blows 
that will be remembered for many gen- 
erations.” 

National-Zeitung, July 31, 1914. Quoted 


by Dampierre, L’Allemagne et le droit de 
gens, 1915, p. 105. 


“For the sake of our own existence 
we must ruthlessly weaken her [France] 
both politically and economically, and 
must improve our military and strategical 


position with regard to her. For this 
purpose, in our opinion, it is necessary 
radically to improve our whole western 
front, from Belfort to the coast. Part 
of the North French Channel coast we 
must acquire, if possible, in order to be 
strategically safer as regards England 
and to secure better access to the ocean. 

“Special measures must be taken to 
keep the German Empire from suffering 
internally in any way owing to this en- 
largement of its frontier and addition 
to its territory. In order not to have 
conditions such as those in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, the most important business under- 
takings and estates must be transferred 
from anti-German ownership to German 
hands, France taking over and compen- 
sating the former owners. Such portion 
of the population as is taken over by us 
must be allowed absolutely no influence 
in the empire. 

“Furthermore, it is necessary to im- 
pose a mercilessly high war indemnity 
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(of which more hereafter) upon France, 
and probably on her rather than on any 
other of our enemies, however terrible the 
financial losses she may have already 
suffered owing to her own folly and 
British self-seeking. We must also not 
forget that she has comparatively large 
colonial possessions, and that, should 
circumstances arise, England could hold 
on to these with impunity if we do not 
help ourselves to them.” 

Confidential petition of the German Pro- 
fessors and other Intellectuals, (June 20, 
1915,) [G., p. 134.] Among the signa- 
tories are Friedrich Meinecke, Professor 
of History, Berlin; Hermann Oncken, 
Professor of History, Heidelberg; Herr 
von Reichenau, retired diplomat; Herr 
von Schwerin, Regierungs-prisident, of 
Frankfurt-on-Main, and Dietrich Shafer, 
Professor of History, Berlin. 


The Annexation Propaganda 


“If we win, (as is our hope and trust,) 
we must utterly destroy the power of 
England, our most formidable foe; we 
must take from her her colonies and her 
fleet. We might take the French fleet, 
too, and also make France bear the cost 
The Belgian King could be 


of the war. 
removed, and Belgium could be joined 
to Germany as an integral part of the 
empire.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer of Diisseldorf in Mon- 


istisches Jahrhundert, December, 1914, 


[G., p. 256.] 

“ Do not let us forget the civilizing task 
which the decrees of Providence have as- 
signed to us. Just as Prussia was des- 
tined to be the nucleus of Germany, so 
the regenerated Germany shall be the nu- 
cleus of a future empire of the West. 
And in order that no one shall be left in 
doubt, we proclaim from henceforth that 
our Continental nation has a right to 
the sea, not only to the North Sea, but to 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
Hence we intend to absorb one after an- 
other all the provinces which neighbor on 
Prussia. We will successively annex 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Northern 
Switzerland, then Trieste and Venice, 
finally Northern France, from the 
Sambre to the Loire. This program we 
fearlessly pronounce. It is not the work 
of a madman. The empire we intend to 
found will be no utopia. We have ready 


to hand the means of founding it, and no 
coalition in the world can stop us.” 

Bronsart von Schellendorf, quoted by 

H. A. L. Fisher in The War, Its Causes, 

and Issues, 1914, p. 16. 

“We must also secure ourselves for the 
future. New sacrifices require new com- 
pensations, new demands. A sufficient 
war indemnity is necessary to guard 
against the dangers of the future, and 
also for the resumption of economic com- 
petition. If our enemies are really not 
able to pay an indemnity, for what pur- 
pose, then, have we territory of economic 
value in our hands conquered with our 
blood? Courland and Livonia offer 
ground for colonization. With them we 
can also protect the interests of the Bal- 
tic population. At Briey and Longwy* 
we find coal and iron ore. The harbor 
of Antwerp we cannot do without; if we 
possess this, the individuality of the 
Flemish population can also be pro- 
tected.” 


Count von Westarp, leader of the Con-. 
servative Party, in the Reichstag, Feb. 
27, 1917, quoted in the London Times, 
March 1, 1917. 

“The extent of our claims cannot be 
discussed here, but, in any case, we might 
well consider the idea that our enemies 
should pay us annually for a series of 
years from $1,250,000,000 to $1,500,000,- 
000, and that they should pay it in the 
first years, while they also will be short 
of money, in raw materials, which would 
render us good service in the restoration 
of our economic system. In the later 
years they would pay in gold for the re- 
demption of our debt.” 

Kélnische Zeitung, quoted in The Lon- 

don Times, March 8, 1917. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that Ger- 
many claim the occupation of the Bel- 
gian coast as a German naval base. It is 
equally necessary that it claim the occu- 
pation of Baltic provinces inhabited by 
Germans, and it is equally necessary to 
obtain a rectification of the French fron- 
tiers, in claiming for Germany the occu- 
pation of the mining districts.” 


Speech of Deputy Roesicke (Conserva- 
tive) in the Reichstag, May 15, 1917, 


*Centres of the coal region of Northern 
France. 
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quoted by the Journal des Débats, May 

ai, 3017. 

“There lies in my house a memoran- 
dum composed by me for myself alone, 
which deals more precisely and exhaust- 
ively with the future of Belgium and ar- 
rives at the definite result that, if we do 
not get Belgium into our sphere of pow- 
er, and if we do not govern it in German 
fashion and use it in German fashion, 
the war is lost.” 


Von Bissing, Governor General of Bel- 
gium, in a letter to Deputy Stresemann, 
Hamburger Nachrichten, quoted in The 
London Times, June 3, 1917. This and the 
following extract, published after von 
Bissing’s death, are part of what has been 
called his ‘* political testament.’’ See also 
articles by Vernon Kellogg in the Atlantic 
Monthly, August and October, 1917. 


“Anybody who knows the present 
state of things in Belgian industry will 
agree with me that it must take at least 
some years—assuming that Belgium is 
independent at all—before Belgium can 
even think of competing with us in the 
world market. And anybody who has 
traveled, as I have done, through the 
occupied districts of France, will agree 
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with me that so much damage has been 
done to industrial property that no one 
need be a prophet in order to say that it 
will take more than ten years before we 
need think of France as a competitor or 
of the re-establishment of French in- 
dustry.” 

Deputy Beumer in the Prussian Diet, 
week of Feb. 20-27. London Times, Feb. 
27, 1917. Than the above passage there 
is nothing more cynical and cruel in this 
compilation. For the utter’ desolation 
which the Germans have wrought in the 
occupied territory there is here revealed a 
deeper motive. , 

“The annexationists cry in chorus 
that the majority of the people is not be- 
hind the Reichstag, and impudently af- 
firm that the people are enthusiastic for 
their aims of conquest. This is laugh- 
able, but the German political system 
prevents the governors from coming in 
contact with the governed and from 
learning their real opinion.” 

Dr. David, in Vorwirts, Sept. 2, 1917. 
This closing strikes a hopeful 
note. The problem of the German people 
is to bring their governors into contact 
with real opinion within and without Ger- 
many. 


passage 


Pan-Germanism and America 


“ Operations against the United States 
of North America must be entirely dif- 
ferent. With that country, in particu- 
lar, political friction, manifest in com- 
mercial aims, has not been lacking in re- 
cent years, and has until now been re- 
moved chiefly through acquiescence on 
our part. However, as this submission 
has its limit, the question arises as to 
what means we can develop to carry out 
our purpose with force in order to com- 
bat the encroachments of the United 
States upon our interests. Our main 
factor is our fleet. * * * It is evident, 
then, that a naval war against the Uni- 
ted States cannot be carried on with suc- 
cess without at the same time inaugu- 
rating action on land. * * * It is almost 
a certainty, however, that a victorious 
assault on the Atlantic Coast, tying up 
the importing and exporting business of 
the whole country, would bring about 
such an annoying situation that the Gov- 


ernment would be willing to treat for 
peace. 

“Tf the German invading force were 
equipped and ready for transporting the 
moment the battle fleet is dispatched, 
under average conditions, these corps 
can begin operations on American soil 
within at least four weeks. * * * The 
United States at this time [1901] is not 
in a position to oppose our troops with 
any army of equal rank. * * * 

“The fact that one or two of her prov- 
inces are occupied by the invaders would 
not alone move the Americans to sue for 
peace. To accomplish this end the in- 
vaders would have to inflict real material 
damage by injuring the whole country 
through the successful seizure of many 
of the Atlantic seaports in which the 
threads of the entire wealth of the nation 
meet. It should be so managed that a 
line of land operations would be in close 
juncture with the fleet, through which 
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we would be in a position to seize in a 
short time many of these important and 
rich cities, to interrupt their means of 
supply, disorganize all Governmental af- 
fairs, assume control of all useful build- 
ings, confiscate all war and transport 
supplies, and lastly, to impose heavy in- 
demnities. * * * 


“ As a matter of fact, Germany is the 
only great power which is in a position 
to conquer the United States.” 


Freiherr von Edelsheim, 
upon the Sea, trans. 1914, pp. 86-92. Edel- 
sheim was a Second Lieutenant in the 
service of the German General Staff in 
1901, when he wrote these words. They 
are not official, but the opinions of 2 
military man and nobleman. 


Operations 


Kaiser and Monroe Doctrine 


“The German Empire has become a 
world empire. Everywhere in distant 
quarters of the earth thousands of our 
countrymen are living. German guard- 
ians of the sea, German science, German 
industry, are going across the sea. The 
value of what Germany has upon the sea 
amounts to thousands of millions. It is 
your earnest duty, gentlemen, to help 
bind this greater German Empire firmly 
to our ancestral home. * * * It is my 
wish that, standing in closest union, you 
help me to do my duty not only to my 
countrymen in a narrower sense, but also 
to the many thousands of countrymen in 
foreign lands. This means that I may be 
able to protect them if I must. 

Kaiser’s speech, June 16, 1896. 

102. This is one of the Kaiser’s most 

pointed and significant utterances. The 

protection of German citizens in South 

America could only mean interference in 

the affairs of South American nations, 

and if they refused such interference it 
was likely to mean such ultimatums as 

Austria sent Serbia. Such a statement 

was a threat against the Monroe Doce 

trine and was likely to involve the United 

States. 

“The Germanization of America has 
gone ahead too far to be interrupted. 
Whoever talks of the danger of the 
Americanization of the Germans now 
here is not well informed or cherishes a 
false conception of our relations. * * * 


Gauss, 


In a hundred years the American people . 


will be conquered by the victorious Ger- 
man sprit, so that it will present an 
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enormous German Empire. Whoever 
does not believe this lacks confidence in 
the strength of the German spirit.” 


Letter of a New York German, Robert 
Thiem, to the Alldeutsche Blatter, Sept. 
20, 1902. The Alldeutsche Blitter thinks 
the author rather optimistic. Germans 
differ as to the outcome in America, says 
this Pan-German organ. Some are very 
pessimistic. The Alldeutsche Blatter 
thinks that the great hope is for Ger- 


mans in America to retain their language. 


Germanizing America 


“Tt is, therefore, the duty of every- 
one who loves languages to see that the 
future language spoken in America shall 
be German. It is of the highest impor- 
tance to keep up the German language 
in America, to establish German uni- 
versities, improve the schools, introduce 
German newspapers, and to see that at 
American universities German profes- 
sors are more capable than their Eng- 
lish-speaking colleagues, and make their 
influence felt unmistakably on thought, 
science, art, and literature. If Germans 
bear this in mind, and help accordingly, 
the goal will eventually be reached. At 
the present moment the centre of German 
intellectual activity is in Germany; in the 
remote future it will be in America. The 
Germans there are the pioneers of a 
greater German culture, which we may 
regard as ours in the future. He advises 
the Germans to compose themselves into 
an aristocracy of talent, which is the 
most effective way nowadays to obtain 
political power. Germans only need to 
grasp, the situation and the future is 
theirs. Let them show that they mean 
to maintain Deutschtum, and then emi- 
gration may be directed to America with 
impunity.” 

Hiibbe-Schleiden, in the Pan German 

Central Organ, January, 1903. [Summar- 

ized in P. G. D., pp. 319-321.] Wilhelm 

Hiibbe-Schleiden is a traveler, student, 

and writer on German colonization. 

“From all this it appears that the 
Monroe Doctrine cannot be justified. 
* * * So it remains only what we 
Europeans have described as an aspira- 
tion. And so it remains only what we 
Europeans almost universally consider it, 
an impertinence. With a noisy cry they 
try to make an impression cn the world 
and succeed, especially with the stupid. 
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The inviolability of the American soil is 
invoked without there being at hand the 
slightest means of warding off the at- 
tack of a respectable European vower.” 
Johannes Vollert, Alldeutsche Blatter, 
Jan. 17, 1903. 


The Mission of Kultur 


“While Englishmen and Yankees are 
everywhere disliked on account of their 
sharp and reserved manner, the French 
were, until the seventies, the unrivaled 
leaders and patterns of these peoples— 
the South Americans—in their progress 
toward a higher culture; but now, 
through their want of numbers and 
through their swift decline into universal 
corruption, they have forfeited much of 
their leadership. Would that the Ger- 
mans might be called through their 
talents and activities to be the intellect- 
ual, economic, and political leaders of 
these peoples. * * * 

“The Germans seem marked by their 
talents and by their achievements to be 
the teachers and the intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and political leaders of these peo- 
ples, [the Spanish and Portuguese Amer- 
icans.] 

“Tf the Germans do not accomplish 
this mission, then, sooner or later, in 
consequence of political or financial bank- 
ruptcy, the nations of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America will come under the dom- 
ination and exploitation of the United 
a > ° 


J. Unold, Das Deutschtum in Chile, 1899, 
pp. 62-65. Johannes Unold is professor in 
the Handelshochschule at Munich and is a 
zealous Pan-German. 


“Not only North America but the 
whole of America must become a bul- 
wark of Germanic Kultur, perhaps the 
strongest fortress of the Germanic races. 
That is every one’s hope who has freed 
himself from his own local European 
pride and who places the race feeling 
above his love for home. Also South 
America must and can easily become a 
habitation for German or Germanoid 
races! 

“The lands will be settled upon by 
people of Germanic blood, the non-Ger- 
manic inhabitants being driven into res- 
ervations or at best to Africa, [Morocco, 
Algiers, Tunis, Egypt.] * * #* 





“A free South America for those of 
Germanic blood, that, too, is a sublime 
end, which will be attained by war, not, 
perhaps, by the conquest of the land by 
North American or by European troops, 
but through the colonizing efforts and 
self-assertion of the South American 
Germans.” 

Klaus Wagner, Krieg, 1906, pp. 165-166. 


Seizure of Brazil 


“The German settlements in South 
Brazil and Uruguay are the only ray of 
light in this dismal picture of South 
American civilization. Here dwell 500,- 
000 Germans, and it is to be hoped that 
in a reorganization of South American 
conditions after the peoples of Latin and 
Indian mixture are quite ruined by bad 
management, the immense plains of the 
Platte, with the coast in the west, the 
east, and the south, will fall into the 
hands of the German people. * * * It 
is truly a miracle that the German peo- 
ple did not long ago resolve on seizing 
the country. Think of half a million 
Germans in a temperate climate in a 
country of 10,500,000 square miles; that 
is to say, nine times the size of Germany. 
All that is enough of itself. False mod- 
esty has no place in a struggle for world 
empire.” [And he proceeds to argue 
that England would not have been so 
falsely modest. ] 

Tannenberg, Gross-Deutschland: die 

Arbeit des 20ten Jahrhunderts, 1911, pp. 

228-229, 

“ After this war we shall have to 
reckon on a loss of influence in the States 
of Central and South America; first, 
because of the lessened purchasing power 
of those countries, and, secondly, because 
of the increased Pan-American ambitions 
of the United States; and we shall have 
a claim by right of victory and by consid- 
erations of justice for damages at the 
expense of England and the United 
States.” 


Professor Hermann Schumacher, Meist- 
begiinstigung und Zollunterscheidung, 
1915, pp. 43-45. [G., p. 346.] 


Planned Long in Advance 


“ At the close of the Spanish-American 
war, I was returning on the Santee—I 
think it was—from Santiago, Cuba, to 
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Montauk Point. * * * On board there 
was a Military Attaché from Germany, 
Count von Goetzen, a personal friend of 
the Kaiser. There was also an attaché 
from some South American country, 
possibly Argentina. 


“Apropos of a discussion between 
Count von Goetzen and myself on the 
friction between Admiral Dewey and the 
German Admiral at Manila, von Goetzen 
said to me: ‘I will tell you something 
which you better make note of. I am 
not afraid to tell you this because, if you 
do speak of it, no one would believe you 
and everybody will laugh at you. 


“*¢ About fifteen years from now my 
country will start her great war. She 
will be in Paris in about two months after 
the commencement of hostilities. Her 
move on Paris will be but a step to her 
real object—the crushing of England. 
Everything will move like clockwork. 
We will be prepared and others will not 
be prepared. I speak of this because of 
the connection which it will have with 
your own country. 


“*Some months after we finish our 
work in Europe we will take New York 
and probably Washington and hold them 
for some time. We will put your country 
in its place with reference to Germany. 
We do not purpose to take any of your 
territory, but we do intend to take a 
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billion or more dollars from New York 
and other places. The Monroe Doctrine 
will be taken charge of by us, as we will 
then have put you in your place, and we 
will take charge of South America, as 
far as we want to. I have no hostility 
toward your country. I like it, but we 
have to go our own way. Don’t forget 
this, and about fifteen years from now 
remember it and it will interest you.” 

Statement of Major N. A. Bailey to Dr. 

W. T. Hornaday, given in a letter from 

Dr. Hornaday in New York Tribune, Aug. 

11, 1915. 

“The Emperor was standing; so natu- 
rally I stood also; and, according to his 
habit, which is quite Rooseveltian, he 
stood very close to me, and talked very 
earnestly. * * * He showed, however, 
great bitterness against the United 
States and repeatedly said, ‘ America 
had better look out after this war’; and 
‘I shall stand no nonsense from America 
after the war.” * * * JT was so fearful 
in reporting the dangerous part of this. 
interview, on account of the many spies 
not only in my own embassy but also in 
the State Department, that I sent but a 
very tew words in a roundabout way by 
courier direct to the President.” 


James W. Gerard, My Four Years in 
Germany, 1917, pp. 251-253. 

Mr. Gerard, American Ambassador to 
Berlin, is here summarizing an interview 
with the Kaiser on Oct. 22, 1915. 


Development of the Allied Blockade 


A Historical Summary 


M. Saint-Brice, a French publicist, wrote this pithy historical sketch of the 
allied blockade for the information of the French armies. It has been translated 
for CURRENT History MAGAZINE from the official bulletin of the French Government. 


NGLAND and France decided on 
Oct. 18, 1917, to place an embargo 
on commerce destined for the neu- 

tral kingdoms of Northern Europe—in 
other words, to forbid all exports ex- 
cept those specially authorized. A simi- 
lar step had been taken by President 
Wilson on July 9 with regard to all neu- 
trals. That was a decisive date in the 
evolution of the economic war. 

Many persons imagine that the in- 





finitely complex mechanism intended to 
strangle our enemies was invented at a 
single stroke and that it remains, with 
the perfection of a few details, prac- 
tically the same as it was in the begin- 
ning. On the contrary, few instruments 
of war have been transformed more rad- 
ically or by a more continuous progres- 
sion than the affair of wheels within 
wheels which we call, for lack of a bet- 
ter name, the blockade. The blockade 
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of 1917 no more resembles that of 1914 
than the battle of Flanders resembles 
the battle of the Marne. In the one 
realm, as in the other, the Allies have 
been wise enough to profit from the 
teachings of half successes and even of 
reverses. 
_ At first the lists of contraband articles 
were lengthened. Remember that in the 
beginning these lists neglected articles 
as interesting as rubber, lubricating oil, 
and fodder. I will merely mention cot- 


ton, which waited nearly two years for . 


the order forbidding its export—out of 
consideration for American interests. 
Direct shipments to Germany were 
stopped promptly enough. On the other 
hand, exportations out of Germany, 
bolstering her credit and increasing her 
war fund, might have continued freely 
for a long time if she had not committed 
the imprudence of tearing international 
law to shreds and proclaiming ruthless 
submarine war in British waters, (Feb. 
8, 1915.) The Allies replied on March 1, 
1915, by interdicting all traffic either 
going to or coming from the enemy 
countries. 


No More Conditional Contraband 


Finally, on July 7, 1916, France and 
England formally freed themselves from 
the provisions of the London Convention, 
which had arranged for lists of absolute 
and conditional contraband, and had even 
sought to free a certain number of arti- 
cles entirely from war risks. Thence- 
forth, it was admitted that all trade 
would be held under suspicion, except 
when proofs of its innocence were forth- 
coming. Thus the burden of proof was 
reversed. Until then it was up to the 
captor to establish the validity of the 
seizure by proving the enemy destination 
of the cargo. Since July 7, 1916, it is 
the seized cargo that has to establish its 
innocence as to destination. 

As to putting a stop to enemy trading 
by firms in belligerent countries, it was 
thought at first that a few simple meas- 
ures would be sufficient, such as prohib- 
iting the departure of goods from port 
and laying heavy penalties on suspected 
traffic. Soon it was realized that even 
this aspect of the problem was not sim- 
ple. The idea of nationality varies enor- 


mously in the laws of different nations. 
Strange as it may seem, the English law 
did not permit Germans and Austrians in 
neutral countries to be treated as ene- 
mies. To this was added the incredible 
confusion of interests in great interna- 
tional enterprises. The Allies found 
themselves compelled on Feb. 25, 1916, to 
resort to blacklists formally proscribing 
houses connected more or less closely 
with the enemy. 


Neutrals a Difficult Problem 


It remained to hinder supplies from 
reaching the enemy through neutrals. 
That was the stumbling block. It was 
difficult to stop the transit of shipments 
often seemingly honest; still more diffi- 
cult was it to keep non-belligerents from 
furnishing the products of their soil and 
industry impartially to both sides. 

For indirect commerce the Allies still 
had one means of action, since they con- 
trolled the ways of access. Besides, they 
possessed a basis of computation in the 
statistics of before-the-war trade. Thus 
they could, almost mathematically, fix 
the necessary allowance of each commod- 
ity for each neutral country, as based on 
production and imports. But all this 
was purely theoretical. - Practically, 
nothing is more unreliable than figures. 
It would have been necessary to know 
the existing stocks of each commodity, 
and the changes of demand caused by 
the war. Let us not forget the consid- 
eration which the western powers tried 
to show, as far as possible, toward trust- 
ed nations, up to the time when German 
methods compelled them to push things 
to extremes. 

Very rapidly the principles of the so- 
lution took shape. In November, 1914, 
there was organized in Holland the 
Netherlands Oversea Trust, a group 
destined to become a permanent inter- 
mediary between Dutch commerce and 
the blockade authorities. In October, 
1915, the Swiss Surveillance Society was 
established on similar lines. In Norway 
and Denmark another system was fol- 
lowed, that of private agreements with 
commercial houses. Sweden alone resist- 
ed all arrangements. The basis of the 
agreement in every case was to fix upon 
the amount of contingent importations 
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and to obtain guarantees against re-ex- 
portation. On the latter point the re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. Er- 
rors in statistics have been more fre- 
quent. 


Germany’s War Trade Methods 


When all is said, the machine would 
have been very effective if the neutral 
countries had not disposed freely of their 
own products. The word freely is, per- 
haps, out of place when one knows the 
war methods used by Germany to im- 
pose her will upon her smaller neighbors. 
Her principal argument is not force of 
arms. Our enemies, who alone are in po- 
sition to furnish the neutrals with cer- 
tain essential articles—such as coal and 
iron—did not have to resort to that 
method of blackmail. The world knows 
the methods used by Berlin to compel 
Switzerland to furnish supplies of cattle 
and metals in return for bank credits. 
Holland has found her potatoes and fish 
in a sense requisitioned; Denmark her 
farm products. To combat this intensive 
drain the Allies long were without other 
resource than that of competition. To 
buy up all the supplies in neutral mar- 
kets is expensive. It is a burdensome 
method and one that cannot always be 
pushed to its logical end. 

There is only one way to stop this 
enemy traffic, and that is to place the 
neutrals face to face with a situation in 
which they will no longer be able to pass 
along their own products—to kill specula- 
tion with want. All the small neutral 
States are dependent upon foreign trade; 
their food supply, therefore, depends upon 
the masters of the sea. But it depends 
still more upon the United States, the only 
great country outside of Europe commit- 
ted to the arbitrament of arms. That is 
why the American flag was almost like 
an enemy flag as long as the great 
transatlantic Republic remained in the 
neutral camp. From the day America 
entered the war it became wholly one of 
the Allies. The Americans, with their 
business lucidity and the light of two 
years’ experience, perceived the gap in 
the blockade. That is why President Wil- 
son did not rest until he had all exports 
under his control. Henceforth the neu- 
trals will have their food imports strictly 
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controlled. They will receive only what 
is truly required for their needs after 
their stocks have been greatly reduced 
and after they have proved the exhaus- 
tion of their resources. Under these con- 
ditions it becomes practically impossible 
for them to share their supplies with 
their neighbors. 


Great Britain and Neutrals 


Lord Robert Cecil, British Minister of 
Blockade, wrote a letter on Oct. 30, 191 Z 
to Professor Birck of Copenhagen, in 
which he gave the following summary of 
Great Britain’s blockade policy toward 
Denmark and other neutrals: 


Until the United States entered the 
war, the powers of the Entente Govern- 
ments with regard to Danish trade were 
those of belligerents, relying principally 
on their belligerent rights for exercising 
economic pressure on our enemies. As 
belligerents we have the right to stop and 
put into the prize court any goods 
which we had reason to believe were go- 
ing to our enemies. Broadly speaking, 
the limit of our rights was drawn up for 
us by the law which our prize court ad- 
ministered. Anything which we had rea- 
sonable grounds for thinking was liable 
to condemnation by our prize court we 
could stop, and beyond that we could do 
nothing, except by agreement or in excess 
of our legal rights. 


The British Government have through- 
out the war shown themselves anxious 
not to exceed their belligerent rights in 
dealing with neutral nations, and I am 
myself satisfied that that policy was not 
only right but eminently justified by its 
results all over the world. There re- 
mains the possibility of making agree- 
ments whereby imports from Denmark 
into Germany should be limited, and we 
did our best to enter into understandings 
or agreements of that nature; but our 
powers in that respect were much more 
limited than they are now that the Uni- 
ted States have become co-belligerents, 
for a large part of the most necessary 
imports into Denmark comes from the 
United States. So long as America was 
neutral she naturally put no restraint 
on her trade with Denmark. Now that 
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she is a belligerent, she is entitled to 
make any condition that seems good to 
her as a price for continuing that trade, 
and the allied Governments are equally 
entitled to take similar action. * * * 
Our action in this matter is not dic- 
tated by any desire to injure Denmark. 
There has always been a traditional 
friendship between England and Den- 
mark, and it may be that if we had stood 
by Denmark in 1863-4 we should not now 
be faced with this devastating war, orig- 
inated by German militarism. In my 


judgment, taking into consideration all 
the circumstances of the case—the geo- 
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graphical position of Denmark and its 
military strength; the fact that Den- 
mark, unlike some other neutrals, has 
always maintained a considerable export 
of foodstuffs with this country; and the 
fact that, as far as I know, the assur- 
ances given to the British Government by 
the Danish authorities have been sub- 
stantially carried out—Great Britain has 
no ground for changing its traditional 
policy with regard to Denmark. That 
policy I most earnestly desire to main- 
tain, and I confidently hope that the 
Danish Government will second our en- 
deavors. 


Exports to Sweden Reduced to Nil 


The effect of the United States em- 
bargo on exports to the neutral nations 
of Europe was strikingly shown in the 
New York Custom House figures for 
October, 1917. Not a single dollar’s 
worth of merchandise of any kind was 
credited in the report as having been 
shipped to Sweden, whereas for the cor- 
responding month of 1916 that country 
had shipped $3,951,168 worth of goods 
through New York. 

Denmark was also hit hard by the 
embargo, as October saw only $10,073 
worth of foodstuffs and manufactures 
sent out of the port. This compared 
with $2,338,599 in October, 1916, and 
$1,250,566 in September, 1917. Heavy 
pressure was put on Norway, as the Oc- 
tober shipments were returned at $477,- 
521, against $1,722,000 in September, and 
$3,457,935 in October one year ago, when 
no restrictions were imposed on Scan- 
dinavian buying. 

In contrast to this was the showing 
made by the Netherlands. That country 
in October was allowed to ship supplies 


of many kinds valued at $5,477,082, 
closely approximating similar exports 
in October, 191€, when their value was 
returned at $5,540,160. Shipments to 
Switzerland in October reached a value 
of $1,633,099, against $471,860 in the 
same month last year. Spain, the re- 
maining European neutral, fared better 
than in preceding months, as the October 
exports aggregated $4,171,665, against 
$3,014,290 in September last, and only 
$2,512,547 in October, 1916. 

Exports of munitions and foodstuffs 
to the Entente countries in October were 
in every case below those of the month 
preceding, and in the cases of England 
and France lower than twelve months 
before. The October exports to these 
were: England, $46,513,494; France, 
$54,760,734; Russia, $21,187,669, and 
Italy, $15,044,480. 

Exports to North America, Asia, and 
Africa were lower than in September, 
while shipments to South America and 
Oceania, including the Philippines, 
gained. 





Privations Endured in knemy Countries 


Swedish Traveler’s Account of Conditions Among 
German People—Food Scarcity in Austria 


SWEDISH LADY, who had just 

A returned from an extensive tour 

in Germany, published her ob- 

servations in the Dagens Nyheter 

of Stockholm early in November, 1917. 

Her narrative gives some details not 
previously published. ‘ 

After exciting adventures at the fron- 
tier station, where she was more than 
once arrested as a spy, and where after- 
ward her luggage was minutely examined 
and fresh wrapping paper was provided 
for her parcels and charged for, the 
lady was allowed to proceed by train. 
In the train she met a young soldier, who 
was going home on sick leave until 
Christmas, when he hoped peace would 
be declared. His description of the life 
of the men at the front was fearful. 
They were starved and frozen, he said, 
and often they had to build walls of the 
dead bodies of their fallen comrades to 
protect them from the enemy’s fire. He 
was utterly despondent, and on being 
given some bread wept, saying that his 
mother would not have died if such 
bread could have been got for her. 

In one town which she visited the lady 
called on a family who invited her to 
take coffee with them. She asked where 
they got the coffee from, and they said 
from a Dutch smuggler, who is now a 
millionaire, and has bought a castle be- 
longing to one of the late King Leopold’s 
associates. She found families living in 
houses that were like besieged fortresses, 
with all the rooms, from garret to cellar, 
full of all sorts of provisions stored up 
in secrecy. The condition of the poor, 
however, baffles description. They are 
literally starving. Beer is not of the 
same quality as of old, but it is drunk in 
immense quantities by those who can af- 
ford it. The railway regulations are ex- 
ceedingly stringent. If a train stops at 
any particular place for more than four 
hours the passengers are placed under 
arrest and closely questioned. Fares 


have been doubled, but, in spite of this, 
the trains are so crowded that many 
travel on the roofs of the carriages. 
Female guards are now numerous. The 
lady was invited to a field hospital, but 
the scene there was so horrible that she 
refrains from describing it. 


Conditions in Berlin 


In Berlin she put up at a hotel in 
Unter den Linden. Here she had an 
opportunity of witnessing organized 
starvation with all its horrors. The 
poor were in rags and could hardly 
stand on their feet from exhaustion. 
Starving children were to be seen beg- 
ging everywhere. Outside the shops 
there were long queues of people hun-: 
dreds deep. Often not more than ten 
people in a hundred succeeded in pur- 
chasing anything. For vegetables a 
maximum price was fixed, and conse- 
quently none were to be had. The only 
way to get food is to go to certain shops 
late at night and pay prohibited prices 
at the back door. Housewives without 
servants go out poorly clad to do their 
shopping in this way after nightfall. 
All linen goods in the hotels and res- 
taurants are commandeered, and travel- 
lers are therefore subjected to serious 
inconvenience. 


The commandeering of metals goes or. 
briskly. Copper articles are no longer 
to be found in private houses. One day 
the lady was in a confectioner’s shop 
when two policemen came in and un- 
screwed some brass trays on which cakes 
were displayed. The confectioner in a 
rage shouted, “Go across to the Prince 
in the castle yonder, and take the door- 
handles from his stable doors, which 
have twice as much copper in them as 
my trays, and leave me my things which 
I need for my business.” The policemen 
took good care not to follow this advice 
because the Prince was a Captain of 
Hussars, although he had never been on 
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active service, and a man with sixty 
millions. The last of the church bells in 
the country have been taken to be melted 
down. 


Gloom in All Homes 


The general impression she got, says 
this Swedish woman, was surprising. A 
tourist in Germany just now would hard- 
ly notice in the streets and public places 
that he was in a belligerent country but 
for the many wounded men and soldiers 
who are to be seen. Many public houses 
have been closed, but those which remain 
open are quite crowded. But as soon as 
one steps over the threshold of people’s 
homes a complete change is observable. 
It is like going into a dark abyss. This 
is not so surprising, as there is hardly a 
family that has not suffered the loss of 
some of its number, but equally serious 
are the effects of existing conditions 
among those at home. The rising gener- 
ation is rapidly deteriorating. There 
is a veneral feeling of resignation, how- 
ever, which was supported at that time 
by the hope that peace would be de- 
clared by Christmas, and also by the 
ignorance of the people of the strength 
and magnitude of the attack which the 
whole world, for well-known reasons, is 
making upon Germany. 

Discontent, too, is suppressed. The 
military censor is implacable against 
anybody who ventures to raise his voice. 
The once mighty Labor Party, with its 
numerous unions and extensive organi- 
zation, has been crushed into an inert 
mass. All motive power in politics rests 
with the bureaucracy, the militarists, 
and the Pan-German Chauvinists. The 
propaganda of all peace associations is 
strictly forbidden by the Governor of 
Berlin. <A trip to Germany, the lady 
declares, is sufficient to show one that 
the war cannot end for a long time yet. 
It gives one the impression that any mili- 
tary successes achieved by the Allies will 
tend to strengthen the militarists in 
Germany and render activities of the In 
dependent Socialists in favor of peace 
still more difficult. 


Dutch Workers at Essen 


A Dutchman named Koene, who re- 
turned to Amsterdam from Krupps’ 
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works at Essen at the end of October, 
1917, said that the Germans were put- 
ting forth every effort, and expected 
to win the war in six months from that 
time. He described the conditions there 
as very bad. 

This man said that he was enticed tu 
Germany by a firm at Rotterdam, who 
told him that there was plenty of work 
end good pay there. He was there eight 
weeks, having left with 168 Dutchmen, 
many of whom came from the Friesland 
and Groningen Provinces, and about 
sixty from Rotterdam and Schiedam. 
He was engaged as a casual laborer, and 
not for war work. On arriving at Elten, 
Germany, another agent met them and 
told him that the best pay was at 
Krupps, which, being a large and 
wealthy firm, could provide plenty of 
food and good wages. There were suffi- 
cient potatoes and beans, but no particle 
of fat. He was obliged to work eight 
hours daily continuously without Sunday 
rest at excessively hard toil. His health 
suffered and he lost twenty-four pounds’ 
weight in seven weeks. 

Krupps’ main work are employed for 
the production of big guns, but they 
have sixty-eight wooden factories dis- 
tributed over a wide area where shells 
are made. After working fourteen days 
he felt ill from fatigue, but the doctor 
said that there was nothing the matter 
with him and he must work, adding: 
“ You are as strong as a bull. You must 
go on producing shells.” 


Darkness and Dirt 


He was obliged to sleep in a barrack 
with 500 men. The conditions were 
filthy and highly insanitary, for no 
cleansing was ever done. When the em- 
ployes left work they were unable to 
wash, as Essen is in total darkness as a 
precaution against air raids. German 
airmen were constantly above Essen, 
the people being told that these precau- 
tions were necessary. The employes 
suffer greatly from dysentery due to bad 
food, and from typhus. .One night four 
men died close to where he was lying in 
the barrack. 

He estimated that about 4,000 Dutch- 
men are employed at Krupps’ alone. 





PRIVATIONS ENDURED 


Their condition is one of slavery. Many 
of them are ignorant people trapped into 
Germany and unable to obtain the neces- 
sary permit to leave. They are treated 
precisely as the deported Belgians, for 
whom Koene expressed the utmost com- 
miseration, declaring that the Germans 
treated them brutally. The Belgians 
are unable to work in Belgium owing to 
German measures, and are threatened 
with never seeing their native country 
again if they make the slightest com- 
plaint while producing German muni- 
tions. Krupps’ is not working at full 
capacity owing to deficiency of some 
material, which he suspected was cop- 
per, of which the works are very short. 
The Germans threatened that they 
would treat Holland as they had treated 
Belgium if she dared to go against Ger- 
many. 

Early in December the Essen General 
Anzeiger contained an article urging 
German boys to join the Juvenile Corps, 
adding: “This great struggle between 
“the nations will necessitate those who 
“are now 16 and 17 being called up at 
“no very remote date for army service.” 


Vienna’s Daily Bread Hunt 


Robert C. Boesel, an American recent- 
ly returned from Vienna, described some 
of the lighter aspects of war conditions 
in the Austrian capital in THE NEw York 
TIMES of Nov. 4: 


“Except for those who take their 
meals in restaurants, the chase for food 
is the primary occupation cf every per- 
son in Vienna. Some parents with only 
one child can’t afford to let that child 
go to school. He or she is needed for 
standing in line at all hours of the day— 
first for milk, after that for bread, then 
for coffee and sugar, and, finally, for 
cigarettes or smoking tobacco, which may 
serve the father to get his mind off the 
child’s failing health. 

“A practical business man will inter- 
rupt an important sales conference to 
take a tip over the telephone on how he 
can get half a kilogram of butter. As 
soon as his partner gets wind of the new 
prospect he’ll offer to exchange twenty- 
five cigars that he was able to get 
through a friend in the tobacco ‘regie,’ 
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for half of the half-kilo. The prices of 
food articles are immaterial. The only 
way one can get things to eat is by ex- 
change. I have seen some peculiar com- 
binations, such as condensed milk for 
sole leather and a piece of paprika 
bacon for lump sugar. 

“ Shortly before leaving Vienna I was 
introduced to a wonderful new delicacy. 
The place where it was displayed was at 
a little family tea party, and yet it was 
not something to eat or drink. The name 
of the delicacy is dog soap, but its use 
is not for washing dogs. It is for wash- 
ing lace handkerchiefs and silk blouses. 

“ Soap has been classified as a novelty 
in Vienna almost as long as white bread. 
Laundries stopped using it many months 
ago with resultant wear and tear on 
linens. So the housewife had to help 
herself out of a bad situation by her own 
wits. First, she made her own laundry 
soap in the kitchen from waste table 
fats. But soon there was no fat to eat— 
much less to waste. Contrary to some 
reports that have reached the United 
States, they have not yet begun to eat 
dogs in Vienna, but they do use the dog 
fat when it is to be had. My hostess 
had a veterinarian friend who, at her 
suggestion, saved the fat from dogs that 
could not withstand his operations, and 
she utilized it in the manufacture of a 
seap which, if it had no other merit, was 
at least a pure fat product. It was a 
smooth greenish white substance that 
did the work without leaving a trace of 
the dog at the bottom of it.” 


Conditions in Austria-Hungary 


An Austrian officer of Slav national- 
ity, who gave himself up to the Russians 
on the Rumanian front, described the 
darker side of Austria-Hungary’s plight 
in a narrative which was issued as an 
official report of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment at Jassy, and made public through 
an allied legation at Washington on 
Dec. 3, 1917. The essential portions of 
the report are as follows: 

“The harvest of this year has been 
much less plentiful than in previous 
years. In Istria, Dalmatia, and Bosnia 
the yield has been practically nil. There 
is a great scarcity of many necessaries 
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of life, and some are simply unobtain- 
able. 


“Clothes and footgear have reached 
fabulous prices; in fact, they are no 
longer to be bought, because the State 
requisitions everything in advance. 
Cards are issued for all articles, and 
tobacco is vanishing, though every sol- 
dier still gets his ounce and a half at 
the expense of the civilian, who has io 
go without. Coffee and tea are not to 
be had. A great financial crisis pre- 
vails throughout the land. In spite of 
all the military successes, the people are 
convinced that this war will be lost by 
the Central Powers, and therefore the 
whole population is crying for peace. 


Rioters Seize Munitions 


“It is interesting that the Rumanian 
and Serbian banknotes have greater 
value in exchange than the Austrian. 
During this last Summer great riots oc- 
curred in many places, and particularly 
in Hungary and Bohemia. In Budapest 
the rioters took posesssion of a muni- 
tions factory, and the revolt was not 
suppressed without the loss of some 
thousands killed and wounded. 


“ Every man from the age of 17 to 54 
is taken for the army. Even those who 
have returned home as unfit on account 
of wounds have been taken to the army. 
There are many deserters from the front, 
as well as from those troops in the rear 
which are being trained. They have 
taken refuge in the mountains and be- 
come outlaws. 

“With my own eyes I have seen the 
latest recruits for the Hungarian Army 


Youths and old men from the 102d 
Honved Regiment marched through 
Budapest with rifles without bolts, and 
at their side Bosnian Mussulman sol- 
diers marching with fixed bayonets. A 
similar condition of things almost pre- 
vails at the front. If the Slavs are in 
the firing line the Hungarians form a 
reserve, and the general reserve is al- 
ways composed of Germans, who are 
there to keep discipline by force. 


Original Army Destroyed 


“ Austria-Hungary has lost in the com- 
bats with the Russians, Italians, Ser- 
bians, and Rumanians almost all her old 
army. In Russia alone there are more 
than two million prisoners and deserters. 
The Austro-Hungarian regiments are 
now reduced to two battalions, each bat- 
talion having four companies and eight 
machine guns. No company has a 
greater strength than 120 men. My 
regiment, after the offensive of General 
Brusiloff, was reduced to 120 men, and 
the other regiments did not come out of 
the fighting any better. Owing to their 
enormous losses, not only on the Russian 
but also on the Italian front, the Aus- 
trians have been compelled to fill up the 
gaps in the reziment five or six times, 
and my impression is that the Russians, 
if they chose to take the offensive, could 
break through whenever they like. 

“In regard to the general condition 
of the country, great misery prevails; 
the inhabitants do not receive one-half 
the amount of the military rations. So 
it comes about that the entire popula- 
tion receives the intelligence of victories 
or defeats with complete indifference.” 


Gruesome German War Humor 


An American cellege student who served in the Ambulance Corps for four 
months at the western front relates the following in the Yale Literary Magazine: 


The morning following this, the section went into C——, which village had 


been abandoned that night by the boches. 


As we drove through the shattered 


town and past the Hdétel de Ville, a sight greeted our eyes which was worse than 
anything we had yet encountered. Stretched out on a number of planks that had 
been torn from the wall of a nearby house were three French poilus. Two long 
bayonets used as spikes pierced each man through the shoulders, while the 
hands and feet of each had been severed, interchanged, and tied in place. Under- 
neath the poor fellows the boches had scrawled in black charcoal on a white 


board, “ Stare and Wonder.” 


We made photographs of the monstrous atrocity, 


threw the bodies in a corner to await burial, and proceeded to our task. 





Austrian Atrocities in Serbia 


A Policy of Extermination 


garian Reichsrat have repeatedly 

charged that the Government was 

deliberately pursuing a policy of 
annihilationin Serbia. In the Autumn 
of 1917 Dr. Tresic Pavicic, a Jugo- 
Slav Deputy, delivered a speech in the 
Vienna Parliament giving the most re- 
volting details of the atrocities commit- 
ted against Serbians. Its publication in 
the Austro-Hungarian press was forbid- 
den, but a portion of it got into a Croa- 
tian paper, and from this it was trans- 
lated and forwarded to England by Reu- 
ter’s Agency, with indorsement as to its 
authenticity. 

After referring to the fact that even 
before the war there was organized per- 
secution and many Serbs were done to 
death, Dr. Pavicic said that since the war 
“the whole country has been filled with 
groans.” The very young and aged died 
of destitution and hunger, while the vig- 
orous, competent, and courageous had 
been arrested, falsely accused, thrown 
into prison, ruined, condemned, tortured, 
end executed. The Deputy declared that 
at Spalato he and others were herded 
together by hundreds with brigands of 
the worst type. He continued: 

“At Rieka we were taken to the rail- 
way station in a torrential downpour of 
rain and crowded into the train with not 
an inch of dry clothing upon us. Then 
we were kept in the train three days and 
four nights, via Zagreb and Budapest, 
right away to Western Germany to Mar- 
burg, in filthy carriages, without bread, 
without sleep; exposed to the insults of 
the Magyar rabble, struck with the butt 
end of Magyar wifles, and furiously 
cursed by Magyar soldiers. 

“During this hideous journey a great 
number of us lost our reason, and I saw 
with my own eyes one poor fellow hurl 
himself from our train under the wheels 
of another which passed us at full speed.” 

The fate of those shut up at Mostar, 
Doboj, and Arad was much more terrible, 
said Dr. Pavicic, who then proceeded to 


S Deputies in the Austro-Hun- 


give the narratives of two survivors— 
one a publicist and the other a Deputy— 
as follows: 


Story of Two Survivors 


“ At Mostar we were thrown into un- 
derground cells with robbers, brigands, 
and gypsies. There, on the foul soil, 
we were supposed to move, sleep, and 
eat. In this den the most terrible man 
was the jailer, Gaspar Scholier. Armed 
with a hooked baton of iron, which he 
called ‘ Kronprinz,’ he visited his cap- 
tives all too often, to strike them reck- 
lessly with his ‘ Kronprinz’ on the head 
and shoulders. I do not repeat the bes- 
tial curses, the satanic shouts of this 
monster. Only with money could one 
calm for a moment the fury of this Cer 
berus. 

“ Among these unfortunates was Rinda 
Radulovitch, editor of the Nation, (Na- 
rod,) and the Orthodox priest Tichy, who 
died at Arad, in Hungary, as a result 
of all the tortures inflicted upon him by 
this ferocious beast, who literally tore 
his flesh from him with his iron baton. 
He would come among his victims at 
night and choose fresh subjects for tor- 
ture. Those who wished to prolong this 
existence had to hold up their hands and 
show how many banknotes they were 
ready to pay. Hundreds died. 


“ At Doboj things were still worse. 
Along with Serbian and Montenegrin 
prisoners came crowds of civilians, old 
men, women, and children, driven from 
home—forced to travel in open cattle 
trucks. Hunger was found to be the 
simplest and cheapest means of sending 
these people to another world. Women 
with four or five children were given 
a soldier’s loaf to last them five days. 
Often a mother would be already dead 
when her little one shook her to wake 
her to ask for bread. At first from fif- 
teen to twenty of these persons died 
daily, but later there died on one day 
alone ninety-two. Trustworthy approxi- 
mate figures show that more than 8,000 
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innocent victims met their death in this 
place. : 


Dug Their Own Graves 


“General Potiorek, the autocrat of 
Bosnia, had ordered all the Serbians of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina to be removed from 
the frontier districts. The inhabitants 
of the village of Svice were all led away, 
young and old, and on arriving at Mount 
Rudo were compelled to dig their own 
graves and to lie down quietly, each in 
his own. Many women lay down in their 
graves with children at the breast. The 
soldiers then shot them one after another, 
the living putting earth over the dead 
until their turn came.” 


Dr. Pavicic related in detail a number 
of outrages, giving the names of victims, 
with dates and localities. These “ in- 
terned ” persons were shot with machine- 
guns, drowned in the Save, and burned 
alive bound to bundles of hay. But the 
more usual method was hanging. At 
Zubac were hanged, without trial, 82 
persons; at Tebinjo, 103, of whom 39 
were sent to death for the simple reason 
that they were notables; at Foca, 71; at 
Tuzla, 300. The whole Serbo-Montene- 
grin frontier was turned into a desert. 
It is said that General Potiorek himself 
signed with his own hand 500 death war- 
rants. 


Whole Districts Devastated 


More recently another Deputy in the 
Austrian Reichsrat, Dr. V. Ribar, pro 
testing against the systematic extermina- 
tion of the Serbian population, said: 


“Go to the Balkans and you shall see 
how the former flourishing towns and 
villages are now but smoldering ruins. 
From whole districts the military au- 
thorities have carried off women and 
old men and children just as did the 
Assyrians and Babylonians the conquered 
peoples of ancient times. From the vi- 
cinity of Nish alone the Bulgars have 
carried away 30,000 persons to the des- 
erts of Asia Minor. It is a war of exter- 
mination of the Jugo-Slavs.” 

In the Hungarian Diet a similar pro- 
test has been made by M. Zoltan Vermes, 
who, referring to the barbarity of the 
Bulgarians and their crimes against the 
unfortunate population of Serbia, said: 


“ As commandant of a detachment, my 
duties called me to the mining village 
of Maidanpek, from which neighborhood 
is obtained the pyrites necessary for the 
manufaccure of munitions. The mon- 
archy needs some 120,000 tons of pyrites, 
of which quantity this mine alone pro- 
duces 40,000 tons. Its regular working, 
therefore, is of capital importance to 
the monarchy. There are working in 
the mine 1,080 laborers, invalided sol- 
diers and interned persons from the Ser- 
bian civilian population. But the mine 
is adjacent to the Bulgarian administra- 
tive territory, where the Bulgarians pur- 
sue with the cruelest severity bands of 
insurgent Serbs, whose relatives they sys- 
tematically put to death. Thus at Mai- 
danpek executions are the order of the 
day. 

“Nobody troubles to bury the bodies 
of those who thus meet their fate. One 
after another, whole villages are cleared 
of the friends and relatives of these un- 
happy people. The Bulgarians round up 
the people and send them off, some to 
the Dobrudja, others to Asia Minor. In 
this way farms are left masterless and 
cattle to stray over the country, and even 
the richest villages fall into a state of 
utter wretchedness, so that the workmen 
in the mine are unable with any cer- 
tainty to procure even the barest neces- 
saries of life. Representations have been 
made without result to the Bulgarian 
Government. 


Great Suffering in Nish 


The Hague correspondent of The Lon- 
don Times gleaned the following from a 
traveler who had lived in Nish, Serbia, 
from the beginning of the war until the 
Autumn of 1917: 

“The city is divided into German and 
Bulgarian sections, each nation being ex- 
tremely jealous of its authority in its 
own section. The Germans took over 
the control of the railway and railway 
construction work, which was previously 
‘under Bulgarian authority. One day all 
the Serbian employes in the engine 
works were locked up in the big building 
by the Germans. About two hours later 
the workmen were released, and when 
they inquired as to the meaning of the 
proceedings, the Germans said that they 
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expected the Bulgarians to attempt to 
regain control ky force. 

“The greatest poverty prevails. The 
population of the town has been dim‘n- 
ished by about 60 per cent. and is now 
estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000, main- 
ly women and children. All the males 
capable of bearing arms, and even elder- 
ly men, have been removed, many of 
them being sent to Bulgaria to be em- 
ployed in road making. The Serbians 
tell many harrowing tales of Bulgarian 
cruelty, declaring that it recalled the 
era of the Turks. Villages where Ser- 
bian bands had occasioned trouble were 
made to suffer severely. 

“ Children were taken from their homes 
and flogged in order to make them re- 
veal the supposed hidden stores of arms 
and ammunition of their parents, who 
were suspected of complicity with these 
bands. 
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“The Bulgarians have stolen every- 
thing they could lay hand on. Serbian 
books, wherever found, have been burned. 
The present Burgomaster of Nish is a 
Bulgarian café keeeper of low class, who 
treats the people with insolence and with 
blows. One woman was so maltreated 
by him that she died the next day. The 
Serbians will not eat fish taken from the 
River Nishava. They believe it to be full 
of Serbian dead. 

“Prices of all foods are prohibitive, 
a fair-sized pig costing $150 to $200. 
Fat is unobtainable. My informant was 
shown a fragment of bread made largely 
of maize and almost black. When pur- 
chased a loaf of this bread weighs about 
two pounds; when dry it weighs one 
pound. A pound of bread costs 40 cents, 
potatoes 25 to 40 cents. Until lately no 
petroleum was available, but this became 
more plentiful in August.” 


Barbarous Severity of a Court-Martial ~ 


HE cruelty of Austrian courts-mar- 
tial, against which the people re- 
belled, forcing a general amnesty 

proclamation by Emperor Charles, is re- 
vealed in an article from the Wiener 
Arbeiterzeitung, (Vienna Workingman’s 
Gazette,) which was reprinted in the 
Miinchner Post of Aug. 18, 1917, and 
came to the American public through 
The Official Bulletin of the United 
States Government in its issue of Nov. 5. 
It tells how the reading of a Russian 
paper dropped in Austria from an air- 
plane cost six lives and ninety-one years 
in jail sentences. The words in italics 
were printed in fullface type in the 
original: 

“ Aurelia Kolik, clerk, 21 years old, 
sent her uncle, Vladimir Kolik, a letter 
in September, 1914, and inclosed in this 
letter a copy of proclamations by the 
Czar and General Rennenkampf which 
had been dropped by a Russian airplane 
on the Austrian troops and which she 
had picked up from the floor of a hos- 
pital where she had been to- visit a 
wounded soldier. 

“The girl was condemned to death 
on account of this copy. The uncle cop- 





ied the proclamation into his notebook 
and read it aloud one day to one Hlasdik, 
an employe, at a session of the Directors 
of the Land Loan Company of Brunn, 
and had him make a copy of it. For 
permitting this copy to be made Kolik 
was likewise condemned to death. The 
employe made three copies and passed 
them on to some of his acquaintances. 
He was condemned-to death for this, and 
two of his friends, who had merely read 
the proclamation and had immediately 
burned the copies, were condemned to 
five and three years in the penitentiary. 
The third friend, Paral by name, loaned 
his copy to an office mate, Brezansky, 
who immediately made two copies. 


Death for Lending His Copy 


“Paral was condemned to death for 
lending his copy. Bruch, an employe of 
an insurance company, read the proc- 
lamations on this occasion. He was con- 
demned to three years in the peniten- 
tiary. Brezansky gives one copy to a 
woman employe named Psota, the other 
to his friend Toman, a confectioner. 
Brezansky is condemned to death. To- 
man reads the papers through, and, 
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fearing harm, destroys them. He is con- 
demned to three years in the peniten- 
tiary. The Psota woman reads the first 
proclamation aloud to her landlady, 
named Tichy, and expresses horror at 
it. After the Tichy woman understood 
the purport of the proclamation, she 
became excited at the insult to the Czechs 
contained in it and strongly urged the 
Psota woman to burn the copy. This 
she did in a candle flame after a short 
time. On the ground that she had un- 
doubtedly contributed to the indignation 
against these proclamations, she was not 
condemned, although she had read the 
document. But the daughter of the Tichy 
woman, a minor, gave the copy to one 
Ocacek, a pupil in the Municipal School 
of Manual Training, who lived with them. 


“What is the crime of the 17-year-old 
student? ‘He made a copy and laid it 
on the table He was condemned to 
eighteen months in the penitentiary. 
With Ocacek was living Stochleba, a pu- 
pil of the Trades Academy, 18 years old. 
This 18-year-old student ‘comes home 
and starts to do examples in arithmetic. 
He looks for paper and discovers the 
proclamations lying on the table.’ He 
makes a copy and takes it to school with 
him and reads it aloud to the students 
there. As he could not be condemned 
to death even in the court of Dr. Konig, 
since he was under 20 years of age, he 
was condemned to twelve years in the 
penitentiary. 


School Children Sentenced 


“We are now in school, and there 
the ‘ treasonable undertakings’ continue. 
All the pupils who had listened to the 
reading of the proclamations were ac- 
cused and condemned. Pavlat, (17 years 
old,) Havranek, (17,) Cech, (17,) No- 
vak, (17,) Ademec, (15,) Bajgar, (17,) 
Robunek, (15,) Huf, (17,) and Rohac, 
(17,) were condemned to eighteen months 
in the penitentiary. Nemac, (19,) Hru- 
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by, (16,) Soveik, (17,) Domol, (17,) 
Koprt, (18,) Polisek, (16,) Boutr, (18,) 
Faiti, (17,) Jabornik, (16,) Kopriva, 
(17,) and Pittaner (16) were condemned 
to one year in the penitentiary. All the 
15- to 18-year-old boys were sent to jail 
because they had listened to the procla- 
mations and had not reported it. This 
one reading brought about twenty-four 
and a half years of penitentiary sen- 
tences. 

“ But the affair is still not at an end. 
One of the pupils in the trade school, 
Joseph Hudec, 16 years old, copied the 
proclamation stenographically as it was 
read by Stochleba, and thus obtained a 
‘copy.’ He showed it to one of his 
friends, Beran, a pupil in the Second 
Manual Training School, and then de- 
stroyed his stenographic notes. They 
condemned this 16-year-old boy to ten 
years in the penitentiary. His friend, 
Wenzel Beran, likewise only 16 years 
old, was given a ten-year sentence. He 
showed the copy to a schoolmate, who 
read it and showed it to two others. 
The first of these three got ten years 
in the penitentiary, the two others a 
year each. The landlord of the first 
pupil, a tailor’s apprentice, copied the 
text and showed it about in the work- 
rooms. He was condemned to death; 
one apprentice got three years in the 
nenitentiary; a second, who had showed 
it to his helper, was condemned to death. 
The tailor, Divisch by name, put the 
piece of paper in his pocket without 
knowing that the proclamation was on 
it. With him the affair seems to have 
become known. ‘The police here be- 
came active and traced in the reverse 
direction the path of the proclamations.’ 
And so the copy which Aurelia Kolik 
sent her uncle became the cause of the 
condemning of thirty-nine persons. 
And so six death sentences and sentences 
aggregating ninety-one years of confine- 
ment in the penitentiary were brought 
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The following account of German 
methods of treating Belgians who refuse 
to work for them was related by a Rus- 
sian war prisoner who escaped from 
Northern France through Belgium. It 
is vouched for by The Official Bulletin 
at Washington: 


FTER twelve days of travel from his 
place of imprisonment, he arrived 
at the electric fence near the Ant- 

werp-Roosendaal line, and dug his way 
out under the fence with a long knife 
on a stormy night when the sentries were 
under cover. 

He belonged to a labor battalion which 
worked at the rear of the firing line, 
dismantling manufacturing plants and 
railways. There were other battalions, 
composed of Belgians, French, English, 
Italians, and Rumanians. The work of 
these battalions was directed by German 
soldiers. In 1915 and 1916 the soldiers 
worked well themselves and were very 
hard on the prisoners. This year, and 
especially lately, they had slackened very 
much in their efforts. Insufficient food 
of bad quality had brought on a condition 
of physical debility, and they were un- 
able to work well. The prisoners’ allow- 
ance of bread was one loaf of two and 
a half pounds a day for four men. Tur- 
nip soup was the only other thing they 
got to eat. Occasionally there was meat 
in it from some injured horse that had 
been killed. 


Physical Wrecks 


A labor battalion on the western front 
originally consisted of 2,000 men, but 
the processes of starvation, accidents, 
exposure, unmerciful beatings, and death 
have reduced it to about 500 men, and 
sometimes to much less. Those men who 
cheated the graveyard were either dis- 
tributed among other battalions, sent to 
hospitals behind the front, or were as- 
signed to invalid commands. They were 
total physical wrecks; some of them had 
broken arms or legs and fingerless hands 


‘ —in a word, men with every injury and 


Torture of Prisoners in Belgium 
Escaped Russian’s Grim Story 


deformity the human frame can endure 
and still hold life. These are never sent 
back to Germany to their original camps, 
but are kept behind the front there to 
die. They are like men who stalk out 
of their graves, animated skeletons, bones 
covered with skin, cheeks without flesh, 
deeply sunken eyes. 


The informant was a sergeant and 
resisted to the end all German attempts 
to compel him to work. In the latter 
part of November, for six days, he was 
made to stand at attention in an open 
field from 6 A. M. till noon. After 
eating his soup at noon, he and thirty 
other non-commissioned officers were 
locked up in a wet cellar until morning. 
After the six days they were told that 
three of the thirty of them would be 
picked out by lot and would be shot un- 
less they consented to work. They were 
led out. In the party were three sentries, 
a German officer, and a doctor. The 
threat was repeated once more. Some 
non-commissioned officers weakened and 
consented to work; others followed suit 
and signed'a paper to the effect that 
they “ volunteered ” to work. 

Hanging by the Wrists 

The informant and ten others per- 
sisted in their refusal and begged the 
officer to have them shot. They were 
led to one side, their arms were twisted 
behind their backs, their wrists were tied 
with a rope, and they were then led 
each to a post and backed against it. 
Wooden blocks were brought, on which 
they were made to stand while their 
hands were tied to the post as high as 
possible. The blocks were then kicked 
out from under them and they were left 
suspended by their wrists with their feet 
off the ground. 

They remained thus suspended for 
two hours. The next day the process 
was repeated, and one man broke down 
and consented to work. Hanging of the 
remainder continued and was followed 
by beating with rifle butts. Then fol- 
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lowed four more hours of hanging, when 
consciousness left them. They were car- 
ried into the cellar and were thrown 
on wet stones. The men weakened and 
“ volunteered ” to work. The informant 
still held out. All together, he hung 
twelve hours on that post. 

He was finally liberated and was sent 
to work along with others. He was 
given a shovel and threw it away. This 
went on for five days, after which he 
was sent to another barrack and was left 
alone, as he only created distraction from 
the work. The cook there enlisted his 
services, and he worked in the kitchen. 
He stated that there were ten other non- 
commissioned officers who similarly re- 
sisted all German efforts to compel them 
to work. 

On July 1 last a party of thirty men, 
five of whom were Sergeants, came to his 
battalion. Twenty of them consented to 
work, others refused. They were made 
to stand immovable from 5 A. M. to noon, 
when soup was given them, and then 
the standing continued until 10 P. M. 
This continued for eight days. The com- 
mandant told them they would stand 
until they were dead unless they con- 
sented to work. The men’s legs became 
so swollen that they could neither stand 
nor move, and they were removed some- 
where. 

In 1916 there was much torture prac- 
ticed, according to the informant, though 
lately, he said, hanging has been stopped 
by orders. In January and February 
last he and other non-commissioned offi- 
cers were made to stand against a wall 
on rainy days from 6 A. M. to 6 P. M., 
with one hour’s intermission for soup. 
Punishments of this nature, bad food, 
and forced work extended over long 
hours reduced the labor battalions rap- 
idly. His battalion, originally 2,000 men 
strong, dwindled in November, 1916, to 
3850 mein. 

In March and April of the present 
year only thirty-five men were left who 
could still do work. He personally knew 
some fifty men who died in the battalion 
while he was with it. 

Captain David Fallon, an Australian 
officer who fought at Gallipoli and who 
has been permanently invalided because 
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of wounds received in France, told the 
New York Society of Illustrators (Nov. 
9, 1917) what he had seen on the west- 
ern front. 


Barbarities on Western Front 


“T saw with my own eyes,” he said, 
“the crucified body of the mother supe- 
rior of a convent hanging in front of the 
ruined entrance. And within were the 
mutilated bodies of the women who had 
given up every worldly advantage to 
teach little-children. A little further on 
I saw the body of an old blacksmith 
transfixed. with a bayonet, upon which 
was pinned a note, ‘ You will not shoe the 
horses of the enemies of the Fatherland.’ 

“And do you know what happened 
shortly after we reached the trenches? 
A counterattack drove us back, and some 
of our men were taken as a few of your 
lads were taken the other night. When 
it grew light enough.to see in the morn- 
ing we saw the heads of those men im- 
paled upon bayonets, scarcely fifty yards 
away, above the German trench. Have 
you ever seen a man’s head impaled on a 
bayonet? We didn’t wait for a barrage, 
we didn’t call for our supports—we just 
grabbed up our guns and went at them. 

“ The German has proclaimed a war of 
extermination. So let it be—if he wants 
the world he has got to take it over our 
dead bodies. It’s not necessary to tell 
the boys in the trenches this, but it is 
necessary to bring it home to people 
here. Even after all we had seen we 
were willing to trust the Germans. One 
day I asked the German officer com- 
manding the opposite sector for a truce 
so that we could bring in our wounded. 
He agreed, and both sides sent out a 
party under a flag of truce. At a given 
signal the German front rank fell flat 
and a second line opened fire with ma- 
chine guns. That was the end. Since 
then we’ve never given them a dog’s 
chance. 

“Germany is a nation without a soul 
—not only the Kaiser and the junkers, 
but the whole German Nation. They 
have made a religion of the Fatherland 
and a god of their Kaiser, and they 
won’t stop until they have destroyed the 
whole world or destroyed themselves.” 





Torpedoing Belgian Relief Ships 


Commission’s Formal Protest Tells of Twelve 
Vessels Deliberately Sunk 


HE Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium, speaking through its Wash- 
ington representatives on Nov. 
24, 1917, renewed its charge that 

German submarines had sunk and 
shelled many Belgian relief ships after 
the Berlin Government had given official 
assurance of their immunity. Germany 
had issued a denial of this charge. The 
commission, by way of reply, made pub- 
lic a formal protest which it had sent to 
the Central Powers on April 9, 1917, and 
which contained details of the sinking of 
twelve of its vessels and the shelling of 
three others. The protest covered the 
two months and a half immediately fol- 
lowing Germany’s declaration of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. The full 
text of the document is as follows: 


On the 2d of February, 1917, we received 
from the Director of the commission in 
Brussels telegraphic advice that the Im- 
perial German Government insisted that 
the commission should send its ships to 
Rotterdam by a route northward of the 
newly declared war zone, and that ships at 
that time in the war zone should proceed 
out of it by the most direct route, and 
could safely do so up to the evening of the 
4th of February. 

At that time we had fourteen ships at 
sea carrying 76,000 tons of foodstuffs, 
either en route to or already inside the 
declared zone, and all but a few of them 
out of communication. Also at that mo- 
ment we had stored in the United King- 
dom 47,000 tons of foodstuffs awaiting 
shipment to Rotterdam. The notice given 
to us was entirely too short to make ar- 
rangements in all cases, either for the 
alteration of the route or the transporta- 
tion of our stocks in the United Kingdom, 
and as a consequence eleven of the ships 
arrived in the United Kingdom ports in 
due course. In any event, we were ad- 
vised by the Dutch and English Admiral- 
ties that the war Zone declared by the 
German Government overlapped with the 
mine zone in the North Sea, and there 
was no safe lane open on the route stated 
by the German authorities. 

We were compelled to direct our New 
York office not only to hold up all ship- 
ments abroad, but also we were compelled 
to hold all arrivals and stocks in the 
United Kingdom until such time as a safe 


passage to Rotterdam could be agreed 
upon. The British authorities made no 
difficulty over the recession of the previ- 
ous requirement to search in the United 
Kingdom ports, and ultimately the Ger- 
man war zone was minimized so as to es- 
tablish a lane into Rotterdam through the 
North Sea, which they declared safe. The 
German authorities agreed to again re- 
spect our markings and to furnish safe 
conduct passes by this route from Amer- 
ica. These arrangements we settled on 
the 28th of February, and our traffic was 
resumed from the Atlantic seaboard after 
a cessation of one month and the accumu- 
lation of large demurrage costs. 


Repeated Appeals Disregarded 


In the meantime we had made repeated 
appeals to the German authorities for safe 
conducts for the steamers then in the 
United Kingdom ports to proceed to Rot- 
terdam, but as we could obtain no sat- 
isfaction in this matter we were compelled 
to discharge the cargoes in order to re- 
lease the ships and prevent the perishable 
supplies from spoiling. Ultimately, on 
April 38, the German authorities condi- 
tionally promised to give passage to four 
steamers then remaining in United King- 
dom ports undischarged, but these steam- 
ers were not to proceed until May 1. As 
it was hopeless to preserve the foodstuffs 
over such a period, these steamers were 
discharged as well. 


The net result is that today we have up- 
ward of 96,000 tons of foodstuffs in the 
United Kingdom. We were only able to 
deliver 24,000 tons in Rotterdam during 
the month of February and 9,600 tons dur- 
ing the month of March, as against 120,000 
required per month. Owing to the alarm 
arising out of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare and from the sinking of our ships 
mentioned later on, even when on the 
** safe ’’ lane, we have not been able to se- 
cure sufficient charters to fully re-estab- 
lish our service. During the month of 
April, assuming that we have no further 
losses of steamers, we shall deliver less 
than 55,000 tons of foodstuffs into Rotter- 
dam. During these three months the Bel- 
gian and French populations will have 
been deprived of over 270,000 tons of food- 
stuffs critically necessary to prevent the 
most intense suffering among the people. 
Nor is the outlook for the future at all 
improving. 

Of equal importance, however, with the 
direct loss and suffering entailed by the 
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shortage of deliveries, as mentioned above, 
has been the entire failure of the Ger- 
man submarines to adhere to the previous 
or new undertaking entered into by the 
Imperial Government as to the safety of 
our ships. 


List of Ships Deliberately Sunk 


On Feb. 3 we learned that the Belgian 
steamship Euphrates, of 4,250 tons, out- 
ward bound in ballast, provided with the 
commission’s markings and a safe conduct 
pass from the German Minister in The 
Hague, had been torpedoed without warn- 
ing and most of the crew drowned. This 
act occurred before the expiration of the 
period notified as safe to Feb. 4. 

On Feb. 6 the Danish steamer Lars 
Kruse, carrying 2,300 tons of maize in- 
ward to Rotterdam, provided with the 
commission’s markings, was sunk and only 
one member of the crew saved. The Ger- 
man authorities assert that this ship 
struck a mine, but much evidence points 
the other way. 

On March 8 the Norwegian steamer 
Storstad, en route to the newly agreed 
safe lane, carrying 10,000 tons of maize, 
with the commission’s markings and safe 
conduct pass from the German authori- 
ties in the Argentine, was stopped by a 
submarine and subsequently torpedoed by 
it without examination of the ship’s 
papers. One of the crew died of exposure 
and another was lost. 

On March 16 the Belgian steamers 
Haelen and Tunisie, outward bound on the 
safe lane from Rotterdam in ballast for 
New York, carrying all the commission’s 
markings, together with safe conduct from 
the German Minister at The Hague, were 
shelled by a German submarine, and six 
members of the Haelen crew were killed. 
The others managed to escape, but the 
Haelen was so injured that she had to put 
into a Nerwegian port for repairs. 

On March 17 the Belgian steamer Mine 
istre de Smet de Naeyer was shelled by a 
submarine in the North Sea, but managed 
to escape. She was outward bound in 
ballast, and was provided with the com- 
mission’s markings, and had, as usual, a 
safe conduct pass from the German Min- 
ister at The Hague. 

On March 81 the Norwegian steamer 
Feistein, inward bound within the (safe) 


lane, carrying 4,650 tons of wheat, was 
torpedoed and sunk without warning in 
broad daylight off the Dutch coast near 
Terschelling. She carried all the commis- 
sion’s markings and safe conduct pass 
issued by the Swiss Minister at Washing- 
ton on behalf of the German Government. 


On the 4th of April the Belgian ship 
Trevier, carrying 4,396 tons of wheat, was 
torpedoed in broad daylight without warn- 
ing ten miles off the Dutch coast, within 
the safe lane. She carried full markings 
and safe conduct pass from the Swiss 
Minister, Washington, issued with the au- 
thority of the German Government, and 
six members of the crew were seriously 
wounded by shell fire after they had taken 
to the boats. 

On April 2 the Norwegian steamer Anna 
Fostenes, inward bound, loaded with 3,100 
tons of wheat, was torpedoed near Rotter- 
dam, well within the (safe) lane. She 
carried full commission’s markings and 
safe conduct pass issued by the Swiss 
Minister at Washington on the authority 
of the German Government. 


On April 8 we received word that the 
Norwegian steamer Camilla, inward 
bound, with 2,600 tons of wheat, on the 
safe lane, had been torpedoed without 
warning. She carried, as usual, the com- 
mission’s markings and a safe conduct 
pass issued by the Swiss Minister at 
Washington on the authority of the Ger- 
man Government. 

Since resuming traffic on Feb. 28 three 
steamers have arrived safely and five 
have been sunk. 

It is impossible to express the indigna- 
tion which we rightly feel over these acts, 
and we are at a loss to know whether 
this continued sinking of steamers in vio- 
lation of their undertakings is a settled 
policy of the Imperial Government or 
whether it is due to reckless irresponsi- 
bility of submarine commanders. In any 
event, the immediate peril and loss of life 
of innocent seamen continuing resolutely 
in the service of helpless people is tran- 
scended only by the tragedy of suffering 
imposed on those millions of men, women, 
and children we are trying to preserve. 
THE COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN 

BELGIUM. 

April 9, 1917. 


Sinking Hospital Ships 
A British Reply to a German Charge 


ERMANY’S excuse for the torpedo- is the subject of an official reply con- 
{. ing of hospital ships—namely, the tained in a British White Book that ap- 
assertions that these ships were peared in November, 1917. The docu- 
carrying British soldiers and munitions— ment contains the evidence cited by the 
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German Government to support its 
charges, with the British official com- 
ments on it and the diplomatic corre- 
spondence on the subject. The corre- 
spondence is accompanied by a memo- 
randum from the British Foreign Office, 
which denies the charge in toto and point 
by point. The text of the memorandum 
is as follows: 


In reply to the accusations brought fors 
ward by the German Government, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government desire, before all, to 
call attention to the remarkable fact that 
German submarines and other warships 
have never once exercised the right of in- 
specting British hospital ships, which is 
given to them by Article 4 of The Hague 
Convention for the application of the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Convention to mari- 
time warfare. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, they have only once stopped .a 
British hospital ship long enough to ex- 
amine her papers. This occurred on the 
23d of February, 1917, when the hospital 
ship Dunluce Castle was stopped by a Ger- 
man submarine in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean; her papers were found to be in 
order, and the vessel was allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

It might have been expected that the Ger- 
man Government, seeing that they had re- 
ports in their possession, which they pro- 
fess to regard as reliable, pointing to the 
misuse of British hospital ships, would 
not have completely neglected the obvious 
and well-recognized method of inspection 
for the purpose of verifying their suspi- 
cions. Instead, they have preferred to ap- 
peal for support of their charges to con- 
jectural statements of persons who never 
had an opportunity of ascertaining 
whether there was any real foundation 
for their assumptions, and, on this flimsy 
basis, without making any attempt to dis- 
cover the value of the hearsay evidence 
which they had collected or giving his 
Majesty’s Government any opportunity of 
rebutting their allegations, they proceeded 
to the extreme step of ruthlessly attack- 
ing innocent hospital ships engaged in 
their humane task of serving the sick and 
wounded. 


Germany's Charges Grouped 


His Majesty’s Government have now 
made inquiry into the allegations con- 
tained in the German memoranda so far 
as they concern British hospital ships and 
so far as the charges made are not in 
such vague terms as to preclude any pos- 
sibility of investigating their foundation. 
Generally, the charges group themselves 
under four heads, viz.: 

(1) Alleged excessive number of hospital 
ships in relation to the Gallipoli cam- 
paign. 


(2) Changes in the list of hospital ships, 
with supposed intention to deceive. 

(8) Alleged transport of munitions. 

(4) Alleged transport of troops. 

As to (1) the number of hospital ships 
employed was not excessive, having re- 
gard to the number of invalids to be 
evacuated from Gallipoli. On the con- 
trary, the accommodations on hospital 
ships proved to be inadequate to meet re- 
quirements, and it was necessary to em- 
ploy ordinary transports in addition for 
the conveyance of sick and» wounded. 
These transports were, of course, not pro- 
tected by The Hague Convention, did not 
fly the Red Cross flag, and were not 
fitted out as hospital ships. 

As to (2), no rule exists under which a 
hospital ship, once notified, must remain 
in hospital service for the duration of the 
war. It is perfectly true that certain 
ships were notified as hospital ships and 
later on were removed from the list. This 
was due to alterations in the require- 
ments for the various classes of tonnage 
caused by the sinkings of ships by sub- 
marines and to changes in the military 
situation. 

There is no ground for the somewhat 
nebulous suggestion of the German Gov- 
ernment that the aim of the changes was 
to produce uncertainty and confusion in 
regard to the character of the ships, and 
no evidence is adduced to show what mili- 
tary advantages could be gained by such 
confusion, which, in fact, would probably 
be disadvantageous rather than otherwise, 
since it would be injurious to the safety 
of the hospital ships themselves. 


Carried No Munitions or Troops 


As to (3 and 4) alleged conveyance 
of munitions and troops, to which nearly 
all the evidence relates, a detailed exam- 
ination of the particular instances alleged 
is given below. It may, however, be 
stated at once that British hospital ships 
have never been used for the carriage of 
munitions of war or of combatant troops. 
Red Cross stores and personnel of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps (who are pro- 
tected by the Geneva Convention) have 
been embarked, and it appears probable 
that the German Government have been 
misled by fallacious deductions of their 
witnesses, who apparently were unable to 
verify their assumption that cases of Red 
Cross stores were really munitions of war 
and bodies of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in khaki uniform were detachments 
of combatant troops. 

The statement in the second German 
memorandum to the effect that, while his 
Majesty’s Government had denied that 
British hospital ships had carried either 
troops or munitions, the British Admiralty 
had merely declared that no troops had 
been conveyed in such ships, without de- 
nying the carriage of munitions, is curi- 





ously devoid of point. Both in the state- 
ment issued by his Majesty’s Government 
on the ist of February, 1917, and in a 
note addressed to the United States Am- 
bassador in London on the 8ist of Janu- 
ary, the allegations of the German Gov- 
ernment were contradicted in respect both 
of troops and of munitions. 

The discrepancy which the German Gov- 
ernment pretends to have discovered be- 
tween the declarations of his Majesty’s 
Government as a whole and those of the 
Admiralty in particular appears to rest on 
a statement issued by the Admiralty and 
published on the 2d of February, in which 
particular notice is given to the allega- 
tions of Albert Messany, circulated in a 
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German wireless press message, to the 
effect that 2,000 soldiers, who were not 
invalids, had been carried by the hospital 
ship Britannia. 

With reference to this allegation, the 
Admiralty stated that no British hospital 
ship had ever embarked any persons but 
invalids and hospital staff. There was no 
occasion in that particular connection to 
refer to munitions. The play which the 
German Government make with this im- 
aginary discrepancy is an illustration of 
their practice of trying to make capital 
out of infinitesimal points, a _ practice 
which has the appearance of being adopted 
in order to cover up the weakness of their 
main position. 


German Honors Renounced by British Scientists 


The following “ Note on Membership of German Academies and Scientific 
Societies,” signed by prominent scientific professors of Cambridge, Oxford, Uni- 
versity College, Kings College, and Liverpool University, was circulated among 
the Fellows of the Royal Society in November, 1917: 

The declaration of war by Germany against Russia and France was, it is 
known, received with enthusiasm by practically every section of the German 
Nation. The professors, who form the backbone of the German scientific acad- 
emies and societies, were prominent as a whole in arousing this enthusiasm. It 
is largely due to them that a belief was created in German minds that Germany 
was superior to other nations, and that in consequence it was only just and right 
that German power over other nations should be extended. 

No German scientific academy or society has, so far as we know, issued any 
protest against the many infringements of humanity and of international law 
which have been characteristic of the German conduct of the war. 

We have just received a note from the Royal Society’s office in regard to 
the society’s year-book for the ensuing year. The members of the Royal Society 
doubtless reprobate the action of the German Government in bringing on the 
war, and its method of conducting it, as much as any other section of British 
folk. It seems, therefore, incongruous that Fellows of the society should con- 
tinue to announce in the year-book of the society, in “ Who’s Who” or elsewhere, 
their membership of German academies and scientific societies as an honor which 
they value. It seems more consistent with the actual state of affairs that such 
mention should be omitted. 

Some Fellows of the society have, we understand, already adopted this 
course, with a view to bringing home to German scientific men that learning and 
research cannot be divorced from public conduct. Others with whom we have 
spoken intend to do so. Our occupations have prevented us from obtaining the 
opinions of the Fellows generally, but as we believe that there is a widespread 
desire for common action, we venture to call attention to the matter. For our- 
selves we intend to omit mention of German-academies and societies, 





THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[Italian Cartoon] 


A Sad Anniversary 


Qui giace 
il re dei cuoch) 
che dédveva cucinare 
la colazione parigina 


per Memo I 


—From Il 420, Florence. 


THE KAISER (weeping): “ Here lies the king of cooks, who was to have pre- 
pared that feast in Paris! ” 





[Australian Cartoon] 


A Frightful Mistake Somewhere 
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—Norman Lindsay in Sydney Bulletin. 


THE KAIseR (as American troops march through London): “This is all 
wrong, I tell you! I—I was to do this march! ” 
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[Australian Cartoon] 


Between Two Thieves 
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Germany’s Last Reserves 


—From The Passing Show, London. 


and you will continue meantime to render 


““ 


THE PAYMASTER: 
every assistance to our U-boats.” 





[American Cartoon] 


of Russia 


ee a te A 


—From The New York Herald. 





[Dutch Cartoon] 


Kultur in Belgium 


—By Louis Raemaekers. 


“ Ah! Was your boy among the twelve this morning? Then you'll find him 
among this lot.” 





[Spanish Cartoon] 


The Disarmament of Death 


—From Campana de Gracia, Barcelona. 


“Hold, enough! Have done!” 





[Spanish Cartoon] 


Military Honor 


—From Iberia, Barcelona. 


HINDENBURG: “Good heavens! If we can’t send a Lenine to the western 
front we are ruined! ” 





[Russian Cartoon] 


The Wisdom of the Bolshevik 





—From Novi Satirikon, Petrograd. 


“In Africa monkeys are captured by putting rice in gourds. When the 
monkey has a handful of the rice he cannot withdraw his hand, and has not 
enough intelligence to let go the rice to get free.” 





[English Cartoon] 
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—From The National News, London. 
PEACE PROPAGANDIST: “ What we want, friends, is Peace—Peace at any 


price! ” 
MAN FROM THE TRENCHES: “ What price YOU?” 









[American Cartoon] 


German Peace 
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YAMER WONTEOMERY FLAGS 


—From The Passing Show, London. 
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THE SHOWMAN: “ Have a good look at him, David, and as there are £23,000,- 


000 of Fritz’s money here you might do the same! ” 





[Spanish Cartoon] 


Martial Spaniards—But Not in Spain 


—From Esquella, Barcelona, 


SPAIN: “I can hardly believe that I am the mother of these children.” 









[Russian Cartoon] 


Salvation 





—From Novi Satirikon, Petrograd. 


RUSSIAN PLuTocRAT: “If I can’t save the fatherland, I will save what 
I can of it.” 


[Dutch Cartoon] 


When the American Air Fleet Comes 


See 


—From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam. 
OLD Europe: “Is this what I discovered you for, America? ” 


[English Cartoon] 


The Russian Bear—After the Upset 


—From The Westminster Gazette, London. 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


Wasted Breath 


—From L’Asino, Rome. 


Hindenburg efforts that failed. 





[American Cartoons] 


Can He Get It On? Joy Riding 


ail 


—Idaho Statesman. —The New York World. 
The British “ tank ” at the victory near 
Cambrai. 


General Byng’s Sudden Blow = Wilhelm: “Always I Meet You 


Here !” 


WALaSek i7 
—Chicago Herald. 


—Dayton News. 





[American Cartoons] 


On to Berlin! Samson and Delilah 


—Baltimore Sun. 


And she made him sleep on her knees; 
and she called for a man and she caused 
—Dallas News. him to shave off the seven locks of his 
head * * * and his strength went 
from him.—Judges, xvi., 16. 


we And Still the Cur Barks 
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—From The Baltimore American. 
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Can They Hold the Bridge? 





The Gorgon’s Head—Autocracy 


190 


—From The Dallas News 
Cane 


[American Cartoons] 


YROBERT 2 
—Carter in Philadelphia Press. 


ibly Simple 
His Bit Done for Liberty 


Ivan the Terr 
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AN AIR RATD ALARM IN PARIS 
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Sirens Are Mounted on the Roof Tops of Paris to Warn the People 
of Air Raiders. 


(QM Taternational Film Service.) 
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Invest in 


Public Utility 


Securities 


Short Term Notes due 1920 
To yield over 7‘: 


First Mortgage Bonds 
To yield 61‘: -7'. 


Send for booklet describing Eleven Fund- 
amental Factors of an investment in public 
utility securities and current offerings. 


: Ask for Booklet “C” 


— PWRrovkss Cs. 


(ineorporatedy 
115 Broadway, 
Vhilndelphia 


New York 


Financial Weekly 
THE ANNALIST | 


The Financial Weekly Pub- | 
lished by The New York Times | 


This weekly financial publication | 


is an independent auxiliary periodical 
Its Mar- 
ket Charts, Market Reviews, Elabo- 


ot The New York Times. 


rate Tables and Analytical Studies of | 
financial conditions, prices, &c¢., are | 
informative, trustworthy, interesting, 
and surpassingly useful. 


Mailed to any address 52 times, $4 


Current History Magazine——Advertising Section 


MEET THE 
High Cost of Living 


with 


Larger Income 


6%—T2% 
SAFETY 


can be obtained in well secured 


Public Utility Bonds 
Send for Booklet C 


“The Hundred Dollar Bond House” 
120 Broadway New York 


ea cee nate s+ 2 omens 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY= 


THE VICTORY OF 
THRIFT 
Recorded in 

The Success of Life 


Our Partial Payment 
Plan of Investment 
Is Doing a Big Work in 
PROMOTING THRIFT 


Booklet telling’ how to 
Grasp the Opportunity 
may be had for the asking. 


CI HUDSON:(0. 


66 Broadway New York 





Current History Magazine——Aduvertising Section 
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“A little nonsense, now and 
then, is relished (pardon me 
for spoiling the meter) when 
it’s by the best of men.’’ 


It takes the best of writers to write nonsense 
that we can relish, how, ther or again. 


JUDGE has the largest circulation of any 
humorous publication in America—because 
—it prints more humor by the country’s 
best illustrators and humorous writers than 
any other paper. 


If you aren’t a reader of JUDGE you are 
missing something. 


At all the newsstarids—ten cents. 


The Happy Medium 





